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CHAPTER I 


IR—or to speak more correctly, the Right Honour- 
able Sir T. Charles Repton, Bart., M.V.O., O.M., 
Warden of the Court of Dowry, a man past middle 
age but in the height of industry, sat at breakfast in 
his house: a large house overlooking Hyde Park from 
the North, close to the corner of the Edgware Road, 
and therefore removed by at least a hundred yards 
from the graphic representation which marks the 
site of the old Permanent Gallows that once stood 
at Tyburn. 

I have said that he was Warden of the Court of 
Dowry, and the reader, if she has any acquaintance 
with parliamentary affairs, will remember that at the 
time of which I speak, the month of March, 1915, 
that post commonly carried with it Cabinet rank. 
The experienced in political matters will certainly 
induce that he was also in the House of Commons. 
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He sat there for Pailton, a borough which had been 
the last to elect him after previous experiences in 
Merionethshire, Kirkby, Bruton, Powkeley and the 
Wymp division of Dorset, in which last his some- 
what constrained and cold manner had perhaps led 
to his defeat. 

It was not his first experience of office, but he 
had never stood so high in the Councils of the 
Nation, nor had his presence in the Cabinet ever 
more weighed with the young and popular Prime 
Minister (who was suffering slightly from his left 
lung) than at this moment. For though Charles 
Repton did not belong by birth to the group of 
families from which the Prime Minister had sprung, 
he was of those who, as they advance through life, 
accumulate an increasing number of clients, of de- 
pendants and of friends who dare not trifle with such 
friendships. 

In figure he was tall and somewhat lean; he was 
clean-shaven; his brilliant white hair was well 
groomed; his brown eyes were singularly piercing, 
and, in contrast with his head, two thick, very dark 
and strongly arched eyebrows emphasised his 
expression. He was by persuasion at this time of 
his life a Second Day Wycliffite, and had indeed 
professed his connection with that body since at least 
his fortieth year, before which period in his career he 
had permanently resided in a suburb of Leicester, to 
which in turn he had removed from Newcastle. 

By profession he was, or rather had been, a 
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solicitor, in which calling he had ever advised those 
clients who had the wisdom to accumulate wealth 
to leave the investment of it at his discretion, 
nor were they disappointed in the regular receipt 
of a moderate but secure income calculated at a 
reasonable rate; while to those who (for whatever 
reason) lay under the necessity of borrowing, he was 
ever ready to advance at a somewhat higher rate 
such sums as he had at his disposal. 

But this humdrum course of professional life could 
never satisfy abilities of his calibre. Shortly after 
his entry into political life he had undertaken the 
management of numerous industrial ventures, several 
of which had proved singularly successful, while 
those which had been less fortunate came to grief 
through the action of others than himself: nay it was 
often shown when the winding-up order came that 
such risks had attracted but little of his spare cash. 

He was that morning in March, 1915, eating an 
egg. He had before him a copy of the 7zmes, the 
affairs of which newspaper were among his most 
valued connections. The moments he could spare 
from its perusal were given to the methodical cutting 
open of envelopes and the glancing at their contents, 
—an exercise which it was his rule most methodically 
to pursue before he permitted his secretary to deal 
with the answers. Indeed some one or two of these 
missives he put into his pocket to be dealt with at 
his private leisure. 

He was alone, for his wife—Maria, Lady Repton— 
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would commonly affect to come down after he had 
left the house; and this, no matter how late divisions 
might have kept him upon the previous evening, he 
invariably did at the hour of half-past nine. I may 
add that he had no children, but could boast no less 
than five horses in town and sixteen in the country, 
all his own property, and used to drag in the country 
I know not how many vehicles; in London three, 
each suitable for its own function. Of motor cars he 
kept but one, but that large and in colour a very 
bright sky-blue. As he had no proficiency in riding, 
he did not indulge in that exercise; but he was fond 
of golf and was acquainted with all the technical 
terms of the game. 

To do him justice he was not without means, nay, 
he was what many would call wealthy, and the salary 
of 45000 to which, amid the enthusiastic cheers of 
the Legislature, the Wardenship of the Court of 
Dowry had recently been raised was of no great 
consequence to his position. 

To another, alas! in the vast and heartless city, 
such a salary was shortly to mean far more,—and 
GEORGE MULROSS DEMAINE, upon whom I will not 
for the moment linger, would have been even more 
benefited in pocket than in status by the handling 
of it. 

Careless, however, as Sir Charles Repton might be 
of a fringe of income obtainable only while his own 
Party were in office, it was imagined that he was not 
a little attached to other advantages connected with 
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his Wardenship. It is doubtful whether a man of 
this firm, reticent and dominating character could 
really be attached to such accidents of his post as the 
carrying of a model ship, bareheaded, in the great 
procession upon Empire Day, the wearing upon 
state occasions of shoes which curled up at the 
toe and were caught back to the ankles by small 
silver chains, or the presence upon these ornaments 
of several tiny bells that jingled as he walked; 
anachronisms of this kind can have produced little 
but discomfort in one of his stern mould when, 
upon the rare occasions of court functions, he was 
compelled to adopt the official dress. But there 
was more! 

The Wardenship of the Court of Dowry carried 
with it something regal in that great world of affairs 
in which he moved, and bitter as had been the 
attacks upon his colleagues in the Nationalist 
Cabinet,—especially during the futile attempt to 
pass the Broadening of the Streets Bill—Sir Charles 
had always been treated with peculiar and excep- 
tional respect, though he would never have used 
methods so underhand as to foreclose upon any 
newspaper with whom he might have a political 
difference or to embarrass by official action any 
considerable advertiser of patent medicines whose 
manufacture came under the purview of his Depart- 
ment. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that he had 
raised one of the minor Government posts to the 
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level of the Foreign Office, but, at any rate, it had 
under his reign become almost as prominent as it 
had been when GHERKIN had first raised it to the 
rank of a principal function in the State. It was one 
of the great spending departments; Repton saw to 
that. 

Sir Charles Repton prepared to leave his house, 
I say, at half-past nine; his mind was intent upon 
the business of the morning, which was a Board 
meeting of the Van Diemens. It need not yet 
concern the reader, it is enough for her to know (and 
the knowledge is consonant with Repton’s character) 
that the Company was prepared to develop all that 
North-eastern littoral of the Australian Continent 
for which it had obtained a charter but which no 
enterprise had as yet succeeded in bringing into line 
with the vast energies of the Empire. 

Of the strategical advantages such a position can 
give, I need not speak. Luckily they were in the 
hands of patriots. 

The comparatively small sum of 44,000,000 which 
by its charter the Company was permitted to raise 
would have been subscribed twenty times over in 
the rush for shares seven years before, and it is 
common knowledge that at a particular moment 
during which values must surely have been inflated, 
they reached a premium of between 800 and goo 
per cent. The cool process of reflection which 
often follows such errors had by this time driven 
them if anything too low, and the original one pound 
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share which had twice all but touched 49, had 
been for now many months unsaleable at a nominal 
price of 16/3. 

There exists a sound rule of public administration 
of this country—inaugurated, I believe, by Mr. 
Gladstone—which forbids a Cabinet Minister to hold 
any public directorship at the same time as his official 
post, and indeed it is this rule which renders it usual 
for a couple of men upon opposite sides of the House 
to come to an arrangement whereby the one shall be 
Director while his colleague is in office, lest important 
commercial affairs should be neglected through the 
too rigid application of what is in principle so 
excellent a rule. But there had been no neces- 
sity for this arrangement in the case of so great an 
Imperial business as the Van Diemens: it touched 
too nearly the major interests of the country for its 
connection with a Cabinet Minister to be remarkable, 
and all patriotic opinion was sincerely glad when, 
in the preceding January, Sir Charles Repton had 
consented to acquire without direct purchase a few 
thousand shares and to take an active part in raising 
the fortunes of the scheme. 

It was recognised upon all sides that the act was 
one of statesman-like self-sacrifice, and there were 
perhaps but two papers in London (two evening 
papers of large circulation but of no high standing) 
which so much as alluded to Sir Charles’ labours in 
this field. 

Of these one, the Joon, catered especially 
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for that very considerable public which will have 
England mistress of the waves, which is interested 
in the printed results of horse-racing, which had 
formerly triumphantly carried at the polls the demand 
for protection, and which was somewhat embittered by 
so many years of office during which the Nationalist 
Party had done little more than tax the parts of 
motor cars, foreign unsweetened prunes, moss litter, 
and such small quantities of foreign sulphuric acid 
as are used in the manufacture of beer. 

The other, the Cafon—to give it its entire name— 
was of a finer stamp. All the young enthusiasts read 
it, and it was enormously bought for its Notes on 
Gardening, its caricatures, its clever headlines, and 
its short, downright little leaders not twenty lines 
long, printed, by a successful innovation, in capitals 
throughout, and in a red ink that showed up finely 
against the plain black and white of the remainder. 

Both these papers had continually and violently 
attacked the connection of one of our few great 
statesmen with the last of the vast enterprises of 
Empire. The Capon, whose editor was a young man 
with very wild eyes and hair like a weeping willow, 
attacked it on principle. The W/oon—whose pro- 
prietor was an intimate friend of Sir Charles’ own— 
was more practical, and attacked the connection 
between Repton and the Company with good old 
personalities worthy of a more virile age. 

Well then, at this hour of half-past nine on that 
March day of 1915, Charles Repton rose from his 
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breakfast. He touched the crumbs upon his waist- 
coat so that they fell, and those upon his trousers 
also. He looked severely at the footman in the hall, 
who quailed a little at that glance, he rapidly put on 
his coat unaided, and asked briefly to see the butler. 

The butler came. 

“T’m out to lunch.” 

“Yes, Sir Charles.” 

“Tell Parker that if one of my letters is ever left 
again on the table after I have gone, I shall speak to 
Lady Repton.” 

“Yes, Sir Charles.” 

“The car is not to be used on any account.” 

“No, Sir Charles.” 

He turned round abruptly and went down the steps 
and into the street, while one of his large footmen 
shut the huge door ever so gently behind him. 

He was a man of such character, who conducted 
his household so firmly, that the man, though now 
five months in his service, dared exchange no jest 
with the butler who went quietly off to his own part 
of the house again. It was a singular proof of what 
rigid domestic government can do. 

From her room Maria, Lady Repton, when she 
was quite sure that her husband was gone, slunk 
downstairs. With a cunning that was now a trifle 
threadbare, she discovered from Parker the house- 
keeper, from the secretary, from the butler, by 
methods which she fondly believed to be indirect, 
what plans her husband had formed for the day. 
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She sighed to learn that she might not have the 
car, for she had designed to go and see her dear 
old friend widow, Mrs. Hulker, formerly of New- 
castle, now of Ealing, a woman of great culture and 
refinement and one who gave Maria, Lady Repton, 
nearly all her information upon books and life. Of 
course there was always the Tube and the Under- 
ground, but they greatly wearied this elderly lady, 
and it was too far to drive. She sighed a little at 
her husband’s order. 

He, meanwhile, was out in Oxford Street, and 
with the rapidity that distinguishes successful men, 
had decided not to take a motor-bus but to walk. 
The March day was cold and clear and breezy, and 
he went eastward at a happy gait. He did not need 
to be at his work until close upon eleven, and even 
that he knew to be full early for at least one col- 
league, the stupidest of all the Directors, a certain 
Bingham, upon whose late rising he counted. For 
the intolerable tedium of arguing against a man who 
invariably took the unintelligent side was one of the 
few things which caused Sir Charles to betray some 
slight shade of impatience. 

The day pleased him, as indeed it pleased the 
greater part of London, from its fineness. He 
walked upon the sunny side of the street, and 
his smile, though restrained and somewhat sadly 
dignified, was the more genial from the influence of 
the weather. His brain during this brief exercise 
was not concerned, as those ignorant of our great 
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men might imagine, with affairs of State, nor even 
with the choice of investments upon which he was 
in so short a time to determine. He was occupied 
rather in planning (for his power of organisation was 
famous) how exactly he should fit in his engagements 
for the day. 

A Board meeting, especially if there is any chance 
of long argument with a late riser of exceptional 
stupidity, may last for an indefinite time. He gave 
it an hour and a half. 

Then he must lunch, and that hour was earmarked 
for a certain foreigner who could not wholly make 
up his mind whether to build a certain bridge over a 
certain river for a certain government or no. 

By a quarter to three he must be in the House of 
Commons to answer questions, for those which fell to 
his share came early upon the paper, and it was the 
pride of this exact and efficient man to keep no one 
waiting. Before four he must see the manager of a 
bank; the matter was urgent, he did not wish to 
write or telephone. By five he must be back again 
in his room in the House of Commons to receive 
a deputation of gentlemen who would arrive from 
his distant constituency, and who proposed with a 
mixture of insistence and of fear to demand certain 
commercial advantages for their town at the expense 
of a neighbouring borough whose representative but 
rarely busied himself with the Great Council of the 
Nation. 

At six he must order with particular care a 
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dinner upon which (in his opinion) the chances of 
the Saltoon Development largely depended. At 
seven he must dress, at eight he must dine. His 
guests (many of whom to his knowledge would drink 
to excess) would certainly detain him till long after 
ten. He must be back in the House to vote at 
eleven; for some half-hour or so after eleven he 
must be present to attend a short debate (or what 
he hoped would prove a short debate) concerning his 
own Department. He would be lucky if he was in 
bed by twelve. 

Let the reader leave him there walking in Oxford 
Street and turn her attention to George Mulross 
Demaine, or rather, to Mount Popocatapetl. 


CHAPTER II 


T will generally be conceded that an underground 
river flowing with terrific force through a region 
of perennial fire, must, of its nature, form a most 
insecure foundation for any large body of masonry; 
and the danger of building upon such a bottom will 
be the more apparent if the materials used in the 
construction of the edifice be insufficiently cemented 
through the business capacity of a contractor in- 
different to the voice of conscience. 

Yet such were the conditions upon the flanks of 
Mt. Popocatapetl when, in the Autumn of Iog14, 
it was determined to erect on such a site the 
Popocatapetl Dam, for the containment of the 
Popocatapetl reservoir and the ultimate irrigation 
of El Plan. 

Mt. Popocatapetl rises in a graceful cone to the 
height of 22,130 feet above the level of the sea. Its 
summit is crowned with eternal snows, while round 
its base, in spite of numerous earthquakes, constantly 
followed by the outburst of vast fountains of boiling 
water, cling a score of towns and villages, some with 


Spanish, others with unpronounceable names. To 
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these the beneficent and lengthy rule of Gen. Porfirio 
Diaz has lent a political security which Nature would 
do well to copy,—has led the inhabitants to seek 
their treasure upon earth, and has bequeathed the 
inestimable advantage of the great Popocatapetl 
Dam. 

I say the “inestimable advantage,” for though the 
construction of this remarkable barrage has wholly 
cut off the insufficient water supply of this region, it 
has brought into the neighbourhood very consider- 
able sums of American money, an active demand for 
labour, and a line of railway at the terminus of which 
can be purchased the most enlightened newspapers 
of the New World. The simplest journalist,—should 
such a being be possessed of the means to travel 
in these distant regions— might also inform the 
residents,—should they in turn be willing to hear 
him patiently,—that the irrigation of El] Plan, though 
150 miles distant from their now desiccated homes, 
can not but react to their advantage and create a 
market for their wares. 

Mysterious designs of Providence! This mountain 
(among the noblest of volcanic phenomena) was 
destined to threaten with ruin a great English family, 
to precipitate onto the Treasury bench a young man 
of unassuming manners and of insufficient capacity, 
to shake half the finances of the world, and to 
determine a peerage for a man to whom such 
ornaments were baubles! 

To appreciate by what chain of circumstances 
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Popocatapetl’s hoary head might with its nod pro- 
duce so distant a consequence, it is necessary for 
the reader once again to fix her mind most firmly 
upon the truth that an underground river flowing 
with terrific force through a region of perennial fire, 
must of its nature form a most insecure foundation 
for any considerable body of masonry, and that the 
danger of building upon such a bottom will be the 
more apparent if the material used, etc. 


In the light of this knowledge, which (in common 
with the majority of rational beings) Ole Man 
Benson possessed, an investment in the stocks of 
a Company whose dividends depended upon the 
security of such an edifice might have seemed to 
those ill-acquainted with our modern Captains of 
Industry, an unpardonable folly. 

It is none the less true that Ole Man Benson 
carried a heavy load of “ Popocatapetls,’ naked and 
unashamed. 

He did not positively control Popocatapetls. 
Heaven forbid! But apart from a considerable 
block of which he was the actual owner, no small 
fraction was held by the Durango Investment 
Company, the majority of whose shares being the 
property of the Texas and Western Equalisation 
Syndicate, gave to Ole Man Benson in his capacity 
of Chief Equaliser, a distant but effective control 
over the second lot of Popocatapetls in question ; 
while the very large investment of which the N.N.O. 
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and S.L. Line had made at his command of their 
reserve funds in the same company, gave him in his 
capacity of Chief Terroriser thereof yet a third grip 
upon the venture. 

One way and another Ole Man Benson stood in 
for Popocatapetls in a manner as healthy as it was 
unmistakable. And strangely enough, the fiercer 
the perennial fires and the louder the roaring of the 
subterranean river, the more steadily did Popocatapetls 
rise, the more sublimely did Wall Street urge their 
ascension, the more vigorously did the American 
investor (who was alone concerned) buy as he was 
told until, upon a certain day, a great Republican 
statesman of undoubted integrity but of perhaps too 
high an idealism, was announced to speak upon 
the great national enterprise. 

Ole Man Benson loved, trusted and revered this 
statesman and supported him in every way: his 
name escapes me, but upon his decision the future 
of the undertaking would without question lie; and 
such was the bond between the two men that the 
politician had not hesitated to receive from the 
capitalist certain rough notes which had been jotted 
down in the office for the supreme verdict which was 
to be delivered to the nation. 

It was to be delivered at Washington upon a 
certain Wednesday (the date is memorable) at the 
unconventional hour of ten, in order that a full report 
of it might reach the foolish and the wise in New 
York City in ample time for its effects to be fully felt 
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upon the markets; and Ole Man Benson had given 
instructions to sell not later than half-past three of 
that same fateful Wednesday. 

But what, you cry (if such is your habit), what 
of all this in connection with the ancient houses of 
this land? With the Cabinet? With peerages and 
the rest? 

Tut! Have you never heard how sensitive is 
the modern world to every breath of commercial 
news, and how all the modern world is one? Well 
then, I must explain: 

Some two years before, in London, one GEORGE 
MULROSS DEMAINE had lain languishing for lack 
of money. 

He was of good birth, and doubtless had he pos- 
sessed a secure and flowing fortune, his natural 
diffidence would have been less pronounced, and the 
strange fatality by which he could hardly place his 
hands and feet in any position withort causing some 
slight accident to the furniture, would have passed 
unnoticed, or would have been put down to good 
nature. But George Mulross was wholly devoid of 
means. 

George Mulross Demaine, like so many of his 
rank, was related to Mary Smith. 

Now Mary Smith, her pleasing, energetic person, 
her lively eyes and dear soul, the reader can never 
fully know unless she has perused or rather learned 
by heart, that entrancing work, “Mr. Clutterbuck’s 
Election,” in which, like a good fairy, she plumps 
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across the scene and is perceived to be the friend, 
the confidant, the cousin, the sister-in-law or the 
aunt of at least three-quarters of what counts in 
England. 

She will not feel, I say, unless she has made that 
work her bible, how from St. James’s Place Mary 
Smith blessed Society with her jolly little hands, and 
indulged in the companionship of characters as varied 
as the Peabody Yid and Victoria Mosel. 

What a woman! Her little shooting-box in 
Scotland! Her place in the West Country! The 
country house which she so rarely visited in the 
Midlands but which she lent in the freest manner! 
Her vivacity, her charm, her go, her scraps of French 
—her inheritance from her late husband, himself an 
American and Smith, as I need hardly say, by name! 

The reader unacquainted with the Work which 
I refer her to, must further have introduced to her 
at the proper place the notable figure of cousin 
William Bailey, at what an expense of repetition 
upon my part I need hardly say. He also was of 
the gang; he also had been elected of the people: 
but violent eccentricities now kept him apart from 
his true world. Thus he professed a vast interest 
in Jews, making them out to be the secret masters 
of England. How far that fanaticism was sincere, 
he could not himself have told you. It diverted him 
hugely to discover mares’ nests of every kind ; he was 
never happier than when he was tracking the relation- 
ship between governing families or the connection 
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of some spotless politician with a spotted financial 
adventure. There was but one excuse for his manias, 
that he remained, through the most ardent pursuit 
of them, a genial cynic. We shall meet him again. 

Mary Smith, then, was related to all of them and 
they were all related to each other, and in their 
relationship there was friendship also, and they 
governed England and the taxes bore them on. 

That the Leader of the Opposition should be 
Mary Smith’s close friend goes without saying; 
much closer and dearer to her was her other cousin, 
the young and popular Prime Minister, to his friends 
Dolly, to the world a more dignified name, who 
suffered slightly from his left lung. He had attained 
his high position before his fiftieth year was closed. 
For over four years he had conducted with consum- 
mate skill the fortunes of the Nationalist Party, 
and was at that very moment when Popocatapetl 
nursed so sullenly its internal rage, piloting in distant 
Westminster the Broadening of the Streets Bill 
through an excited session of Parliament. 

But of all her relatives, near or distant, of all the 
friends whom she called by their Christian name, not 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not the First Sea 
Lord, not the six chief members of the front Opposi- 
tion bench, not the eight or nine disappointed men 
with corner seats, not the score or so of great finan- 
ciers whom she honoured at her board,—not the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (a diminished 
post since the Sarawatta business)—not the young 
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and popular Prime Minister himself, who suffered 
slightly from the left lung—was quite so dear to 
her as that sort of nephew, George Mulross Demaine. 

The relationship was distant, and it was less on 
account of the ties of blood than by reason of the 
strong friendship that had always existed between his 
father and herself that Mary Smith first befriended 
the lad as she had already befriended so many others. 
For Demaine’s father, though what the world would 
call a failure and even for many years separated from 
his wife, had always exercised a peculiar charm over 
his acquaintance. 

Opinion had been sharply divided upon several 
episodes of his life, so sharply that towards the 
close of it he preferred to live abroad, and George’s 
boyhood had been passed in the most uneasy of 
experiences, now with his father in Ireland, now 
with his mother in the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople, and occasionally under the roof of Mary 
Smith during her short married life. 

She had grown to do for him what she would not 
do for another—for Charlie Fitzgerald for instance, 
—for he was not a scatterbrain nor one to get rid 
of money with nothing to show for it. He was 
simply a quiet, unostentatious English lad, a little 
awkward (as we know) with his hands and feet but 
hiding a heart of gold, and destined to inherit 
nothing. He was not yet of age when his mother 
died, and during the first years of his manhood he 
passed more and more time under the roof of this 
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kindly and powerful woman who had determined 
that the misfortunes or faults of his parents should 
not be visited upon him. 

She took him everywhere, she kept him in pocket 
money and, most important of all, two years ago 
she had arranged his marriage. 

The moment was opportune: he was twenty-five, 
he had lost his father, he was penniless, the title of 
Grinstead into which he would certainly come was 
distant and was unprovided for. He had not chosen, 
or rather had not been given, the opportunity of 
entering, the army, but there had been just enough 
bungling about that to make him miss the university 
also. He was so unfitted for diplomacy that even 
William Bailey, who was accustomed to recommend 
for that profession the least vivacious of his young 
friends, shook his head when it was proposed, and 
after a very short experience in Paris he was with- 
drawn from it. 

No profession naturally proposed itself to a man 
of his talents, and he had not the initiative to live 
as a free lance. His marriage, therefore, was one 
of these providential things which seemed to fit 
almost too exactly into the general scheme of life 
to be true. He met his wife when Mary Smith 
(after making all her inquiries at the Petheringtons’) 
had caught and branded that heiress: and the wife 
so branded was Sudie Benson, the daughter of so 
wealthy an American as made the traffic of London 
not infrequently halt for his convenience, and who 
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rather more than two years before my story bursts 
open, had seen fit to bring the radiant girl to 
London. 

The two were forcibly introduced—I mean the 
boy and the girl—they understood from the first 
what their destiny was to be. She could find no 
fault in the society which swam round her and to 
which such a marriage would introduce her activities ; 
he saw no drawback to the alliance save one or two 
mannerisms in his prospective father-in-law, which 
time might modify—or on the other hand, might not. 

Ole Man Benson, to give him once more the name 
by which he was known and hated in another sphere, 
from the first ten thousand! which by the age of 
forty-three he had laboriously accumulated in 
shredded codfish, had dealt not with things, as do 
lesser men, but with figures. He had gone boldly 
forward like a young Napoleon, using, it must be 
remembered, not only the money of others but very 
often his own as well. 

He had been born of Scotch-Irish parents, probably 
of the name of Benson, and certainly married in the 
First Baptist Church of Cincinnati not quite three- 
quarters of a century ago. He was the youngest 
child of a numerous family, and was baptized or 
named after the poet Theocritus, with a second or 
middle name of Chepstow, which in his signature he 
commonly reduced to its initial letter, 

Theocritus C. Benson, now familiar to the whole 


1 Dollars, not pounds. 
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Anglo-Saxon race of every colour and clime, was 
of that type always rare but now, though rare, con- 
spicuous, which can so organise and direct the acts 
of others as to bring order out of chaos, chaos out 
of order, and alternately accumulate and disperse 
fortunes hitherto unprecedented in the history of 
the world. 

He was accustomed (in the interviews which he 
was proud to grant to the newspapers of England, 
America and the Colonies) to ascribe his great 
position to unwearied industry and to an abhorrence 
of all excess (notably in the consumption of fer- 
mented liquors) and particularly of the horrid practice 
of gambling. His puritan upbringing, which had 
taught him to look upon cards as the Devil’s picture- 
book, and upon racing as akin to the drama in its 
spiritual blight, was, he would constantly assert, 
the key to all that he had done since he left his 
father’s home. But in this manly self-judgment the 
Hon. Mr. Benson did himself an injustice. These 
high qualities are to be discovered in many million 
of his fellow-citizens, and he might as well have 
pointed, as sometimes he did point with pride, to 
the number of his Lodge or to his ignorance of 
foreign languages as the causes of his repeated 
triumphs. 

There was more: To his hatred of hazard and to 
his stern sense of duty and unbending industry, he 
added something of that daring which has made for 
the greatness of the blood in all its adventures 
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Overseas, and for no branch more than for the 
Scotch-Irish, 

He would boldly advance sums in blind confidence 
of the future, the mere total of which would have 
appalled a lesser man, and he would as boldly with- 
draw them to the ruin of prosperous concerns, where 
another would have been content to let production 
take its own course. And this fine command of 
cash and of credit which he used as a General uses 
an army, had in it something of personal courage; 
for towards the latter part of his life, when he had 
come to control a vast private fortune, it was impera- 
tive that in many a bold conception he himself 
should stand to lose or gain. 

At the moment when his only daughter left her 
happy Belgian convent to be presented at the Court 
of St. James, he was, though at the height of his 
fortunes, a lonely and to some extent an embittered 
man, 

His wife had married another: their only child 
he had not seen for three years, and though he knew 
that her robust common sense would stand against 
the religious environment of the gentle nuns who 
had been entrusted with her upbringing, yet he could 
not but feel that she had passed the most formative 
years of her life in an alien air, and under influences 
quite other than those of the Ohio Valley. 

He had therefore determined to decline numerous 
and advantageous offers and to be present himself 
in London during the season which saw her intro- 
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duction to the world, and there, in spite of his 
unfamiliarity with English ways, he soon appreciated 
the central position of Mary Smith whose late 
husband indeed he had come across a quarter of a 
century before when he was freezing the Topekas 
off the Pit. 

Theocritus C. Benson had seen young Demaine 
and was contented; he was also naturally anxious 
to come across old Lord Grinstead if possible, that 
he might estimate for himself how long his daughter 
might have to wait for her title. Indeed he would 
not allow the marriage to take place until the old 
man had been pointed out to him, shrivelled almost 
to nothingness and pulled with extreme caution and 
deliberation in a bath-chair through the private 
gardens of Bayton House. 

Had he known that the figure thus exhibited to 
him so far from being that of the aged peer was but 
the carcase of a ruined dependant it would perhaps 
have done little to alter his decision, for though 
Lord Grinstead was of gigantic stature, with purple 
face and thunderous voice, yet his habit of gross and 
excessive drinking gave him a tenure of life at least 
as precarious as that of the enfeebled figure upon 
which the financier had gazed; and what is more, 
Lord Grinstead, though an execrable horseman, 
had suddenly begun to hunt upon hired mounts 
with a recklessness and tenacity which, if from that 
cause alone, should speedily ensure a violent death. 

When all was happily settled, when Demaine had 
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been given away by his principal creditor, and Sudie 
by her upright and handsome old father, when the 
last of the wedding gifts had been exchanged at the 
usual discount and the young couple had gone off to 
Honiton Castle which had been lent them for 42000 
during the honeymoon, another aspect of life had to 
be considered. 

A point upon which Mary Smith had done her 
best and failed was the settlements—41500 a year 
to stand between his child and starvation or worse, 
Theocritus was willing to determine. It.was the 
sum he had himself named before the first negotia- 
tions were begun; but as they proceeded he refused 
to change it by one penny, and at last the discussion 
was abandoned in despair. All the young people 
might need they should have—she was his only 
child, they could trust him to be more than generous. 
Capital sums when they were required for anything 
but direct investment, should be always at their 
disposal, and the half or more than the half of his 
enormous income should be ready to their call; but 
he resolutely retained to himself the right to control 
the management of all save the infinitesimal sum 
which was to stand between Sudie and her husband’s 
tyranny, or the world’s harshness, 

Mary Smith's veiled threats and open flattery were 
alike useless. She capitulated, told the young 
woman to earmark her tiny allowance for journeys, 
and gained from Theocritus Chepstow only this :— 
that he would buy a freehold for them, build and 
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furnish it. Theocritus was on like a bird; and the 
lovely little lodge which London now knows as 
Demaine House, with its curious formal gardens, odd 
Dutch stables and Grecian weathercock on the site 
of the old mews in what is now Benson Street, is the 
proof that he kept his promise. 

For a year Ole Man Benson had not only kept his 
promise in the way of building and furnishing for 
the young people: he had done more. He had 
floated them upon London with all the revenue that 
could be reserved from the new venture upon which 
he designed to double the colossal sums which 
directly or indirectly stood to his name, and every 
penny that he could spare from his first early 
purchases of Popocatapetls went into the status and 
future social position of his daughter. Now, after 
two years, Popocatapet! Dam was finished and yet 
greater things lay before them. 

Demaine was put into Parliament by a majority 
comparable only to the financial advantages which 
had secured it. His birth, her voice and its timbre, 
gathered into Demaine House all that so small a 
Great House could hold. 

So things had stood to within a week of the 
March day upon which we saw that very different 
man, Charles Repton, walking into the City of 
London. ... 

But from the name of Charles Repton let me 
rapidly slew off to the sombre pyramid of that 
peak in the neighbourhood of Darien and recall the 
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caprice of Popocatapet] upon which so much was to 
depend. 

It was a Wednesday in that March of 1915 that 
the Statesman was to speak in Washington at ten: 
(for two years Demaine House had thriven, it slept 
that Tuesday night unconscious of its fate). It was 
for the Wednesday at 3.30 that the order to sell 
stood in Ole Man Benson’s name.... Well... 


CHAPTER ITI 


ATE upon that Tuesday night Ole Man Benson 

boarded the Louis XV. Rosewood Express 

de Luxe as it steamed out of the Chicago Depot of 

the M.N. & C.: he was off to his mountain property 

in Idaho, and in the privacy of his section, Ole Man 
Benson slept. 

Not so the forces of Nature, so often destructive 
of the schemes of pigmy man! 

An appalling convulsion altogether exceeding 
anything heard or dreamt of since the beginning of 
time, totally destroyed the Popocatapetelian land- 
scape in the small hours of that same morning; and 
as, a thousand miles to the north, the Louis XV. 
Rosewood Express de Luxe rolled in a terrific 
Manner upon its insufficient rock ballast, the 
subterranean river, the perennial fires and the un- 
scrupulously erected edifice of the great dam, shot 
aloft in a vast confusion and were replaced by a 
chasm some quarter of a mile in breadth and of a 
depth unfathomable to mortal plummets. It was 
March; March 1915. In Iowa in March it snows. 


The locomotive and two of the cars attached to 
29 
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the Louis XV. Rosewood Express de Luxe were 
buried a little beyond Blucher in a drift of snow 
the height and dimensions of which exceeded 
the experience of the oldest settler in that charm- 
ing prairie town. The same storm which had caused 
the misadventure had broken the w.res for many miles 
around, 

Ole Man Benson awoke, therefore, to a scene of 
great discomfort, but upon such a date and with a 
prospect of so considerable an increase of fortune 
awaiting him upon that very day, he was the gayest 
of the company, and in spite of his years he 
shovelled away with the best of them, a-splendid- 
type-of-Anglo-Saxon-manhood. 

By one o'clock that noon the telegraph at last 
was working, and the first messages came through 
to the little depot; they concerned a riot in a local 
home for paralytics. Next, before two, news was 
conveyed of an outbreak of religious mania in the 
town of Omaha. It was not till a late hour in the 
evening that Ole Man Benson, waiting anxiously 
for the report of the great speech, heard the earliest 
tidings of the practical joke which Providence—in 
spite of Gen. Porfirio Diaz’ equable and masterly 
rule—had played him in the distant tropics. 

The same rapidity of thought which had enabled 
Theocritus to accumulate his vast fortune enabled 
him in that moment to perceive that he was ruined. 
Not indeed necessarily for ever,—he had known 
such things before—but at any rate in a manner 
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sufficiently hefty to produce his immediate col- 
lapse. 

When, next morning, he could bring himself to 
read the papers, the disaster appeared before him 
in its exact proportions and tremendous scale. 

That speech, that statesmanlike speech, had never 
been delivered—and for the best of reasons: 
Popocatapetl had unbosomed first! In the wild 
fall of prices nothing had done more to ruin the 
market than the heavy selling of agents acting on 
account of Theocritus C., Benson. There were 
dozens within the roaring walls of the building in 
Wall Street, thousands in the anxious streets without, 
who saw in the Benson selling yet another move of 
diabolical cunning proceeding from that Napoleonic 
brain. His agents had done their work thoroughly 
and well. They had anticipated his orders with 
such promptitude that no stock was left unsaleable 
upon their hands, and when, before the end of that 
black day, Popocatapetls were offering at the cost of 
haulage, they could proudly say that every interest 
of their client’s in the ruined concern had been 
disposed of. And Theocritus C. Benson, hence- 
forward known as the Earthquake King, was left 
with no unsaleable paper upon his hands, but on the 
contrary with a solid cash result equivalent to at 
least three cents on the dollar of his yesterday’s 
fortune. This it is to be faithfully served in the 
intricacies of modern speculation! 

A truce to Ole Man Benson! If I have intro- 
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duced his wretched commercial adventures at such 
length it is but to explain the portentous effect 
which they had upon the fortunes of one British 
statesman. 

Far off in London (Eng.) George Mulross Demaine 
saw nothing in his morning newspaper but the news 
(to him a serious matter) that Pink Eye was scratched 
for the Grand National. His wife, whom her father 
had shielded from the vulgar atmosphere of 
commerce, noted indeed the news from the Western 
Hemisphere and was for a passing moment con- 
cerned; but Ole Man Benson did not telegraph, 
for there were no flies upon him, nor did Ole Man 
Benson even write, and for the same entomological 
reason. 

Oh! no. Ole Man Benson proceeded to New 
York, had certain interviews with certain people, took 
certain drugs, went through a certain cure, laid as 
he hoped the foundations of yet another scheme, and 
not until 30th of March, a full week after the matter 
I have described, did Theocritus dictate a brief note 
to his daughter, which I will here transcribe: 


(If not delivered, please return “2909 KANAKA BUILDING 
within three days to NEW YORK CITY 
Theocritus C. Benson.) 30/3/15 


Coming across on Potassic. Depart 4th—prob- 
able arrival Plymouth 11th. Shall cable. 
(Signed) FATHER” 


With true business instinct the great organiser 
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dispatched the cable upon the 4th of April, so that 
his daughter received upon the evening of the same 
day in her London house the reassuring word 
“eleventh,” which her reception of the letter a few 
days later easily enabled her to comprehend; and 
on 11th of April, sure enough, Ole Man Benson 
in a grave and sober manner embraced his daughter 
on the landing-stage at Plymouth. George Mulross 
Demaine was also there, standing a little behind the 
affectionate group, clothed in a large green ulster 
and a cap of the same cloth and colour with an 
enormous peak. 

They got into the train together and all the way 
up to London the master of empty millions said 
nothing. 

As they were driving to Demaine House he spoke: 
“ Any o’ your folk to supper?” he said. 

His daughter with filial gaiety assured him that 
she had waited his orders, to which he replied, “ Good 
girl Sudie.” 

During the meal he was as silent as he had been 
upon the journey, and at the end of it he gave his 
son-in-law to understand that he desired to talk 
business with his daughter and preferred to be alone 
with her: and George Mulross went out, taking his 
wine with him, for his wife’s father drank none, but 
only Toxine. 

The message Ole Man Benson had to deliver to 
Sudie was simple enough: there would, for he could 
not say how long, be no more money forthcoming. 

3 
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He hoped the position might be retrieved; he was 
confident it would be retrieved before the Fall, by 
Thanksgiving at latest. Till then, nit! 

Sudie had all her father’s readiness; she pointed 
out to him at once that under the conditions of 
English politics the total cessation of an income the 
source of which was familiar to her husband’s friends, 
would at once affect her father’s credit in future 
transactions, and clearly showed that no investment 
could be more to his advantage than the placing of 
sums at her disposal for the proper up-keep of his 
daughter’s position in the society of London. 

To this powerful argument Theocritus immediately 
replied that those who looked for hens’ teeth were 
liable to be stung; that cigars containing explosive 
matter had been offered him too frequently in the 
past for him now to entertain the thought of con- 
suming them; and that when he was bulling London 
he would advise. By which parables he intended to, 
and did, convey to his daughter his fixed conclusion 
that it was up to her to bear futures: and lest she 
should have failed wholly to seize his point, he told 
her briefly and in the plainest terms that whatever 
rocks were going were wanted—badly—to sling at 
something with more dough in it than Mayfair. 

With that their brief discourse was ended. 

This little conversation over, Demaine was given to 
understand that he might re-enter the room. He 
was a little shy in doing so, for interviews of this 
sort usually meant some new gift or subsidy, but it 
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was shyness of a pleasant sort and he had little 
doubt that he should hear in a moment the extent 
or at least the nature of the new bounty which his 
young household was to receive. He was therefore 
only puzzled by the novelty of phrasing when his 
father-in-law, looking at him in a manner rather 
humorous than severe, remarked: 

“Well, I’ve stacked it up with Sudie, and she may 
stack it up with you.” Then in a kinder tone, he 
added: “You catch?” 

‘Yes sir,” said George untruthfully. 

“Why then, ’nuff’s said,” concluded the Captain of 
Industry, and very thoughtfully he picked his teeth 
with a long fine silver point which he habitually 
carried in his waistcoat for that purpose of the 
toilet. “It’s no call ter last long,” he muttered half 
to himself and half to the bewildered Demaine; 
“anyhow the pump’s sucking; and there’s no more 
oil,’-—to elucidate which somewhat cryptic phrase 
Sudie begged her husband not to stand gaping there 
like a booby, but to sit down and understand as much 
of it as he could. 

Whereupon in the clearest possible language, 
punctuated by her father’s decisive and approving 
nods, she translated into older idioms exactly what 
had happened, and exactly what it meant. They 
were worth just 41500 a year between them from 
that day onwards for—well, till there was a change. 

It was not tact but nervousness that prevented 
George at the end of this dreadful passage from 
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suggesting that his father-in-law could do again what 
he had done before, that the strain was temporary, 
and that he for his part hoped for the best; but his 
wife, who was by this time fairly well accustomed to 
follow his thought, was careful to point out that 
whatever the future might do for them, the present 
was dirt black, and the present meant at least two 
years: 

“ At least two years?” (to her father). 

To which her father very simply and plainly 
answered her: “ Yep.” 

There was much of the splendid blood of 
Theocritus in Sudie; indeed it is often observed 
that the genius of the father will descend to the 
daughter—and vice versa. The very next sentence, 
therefore, with which Sudie prodded her disconsolate 
spouse, was a demand for a list of those who might 
be ready to take Demaine House, to take it at once, 
to take it furnished, to take it high, to take it by the 
year and not for the season, and, when they had 
taken it, to pay. 

Demaine immediately suggested the name of such 
of his acquaintance as might most desire to occupy 
such a position in London, and were also least able 
to do so, but he was careful to add after each 
name, some such remark as “But of course they 
won't do,” or “but I don’t think he can afford it,” 
—until his father-in-law in a pardonable lassitude 
went out. 

“The best thing you can do,” said his wife with 
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renewed decision when they were alone, “is to get 
up right here and go round to Mary’s,.” For it was 
a notable circumstance in Sudie’s relations with 
Mrs. Smith that while that lady gave er her full 
title, ske would invariably allude to Mrs. Smith by 
the more affectionate medium of the Christian 
name. 

Demaine assented. He found his father-in-law at 
the door; they went out together into the night, and 
when he had timidly admitted that he was going 
South towards St. James’s, the financier with rapid 
decision announced that he was going North towards 
Marylebone,—and they parted. 

Mary Smith was not in. It was only eleven and 
the theatre detained her. George waited. He 
took counsel from several valuable pictures, was 
careful to touch and handle nothing upon her tables 
(for he knew that she detested an accident and with 
almost-canine-sagacity could invariably detect his 
interference), and stood, not at ease. 

She came in at twelve; she brought a party with 
her, and she insisted upon supper. It was one before 
she could talk to him alone, and she talked to him 
until two. 

The first thing she did was to tell him that he 
could not let his house that season and that he must 
make up his mind toit. The second was to discover 
what balance there was at the bank—and to hear 
that it was pitifully small. The third was to offer 
him a short loan that would carry him over at least 
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a few weeks of necessary expense, and the fourth to 
tell him that, not upon the morrow but upon the 
day after, she would have decided. 

Meanwhile he must post a letter for her. 

She sat down and wrote at once to William 
Bailey. 

“When you get outside, George,” she said as she 
gave him the letter, “ you will see a very large pillar 
box. It is much larger than most pillar boxes; it 
has two slits in it instead of one. Do you follow 
me?” 

“ Yes,” he said humbly. 

“You will not put this letter in your pocket, 
George,” she went on firmly and kindly, as certain 
practitioners do when they propose to hypnotise 
their patients. “You will carry it in front of you 
like this.” She put it into his right hand, crooked 
his arm, held his wrist upright, so that his eyes could 
not help falling upon the missive. “The moment 
you get outside you will put it in the ~zghz-hand slit 
of the pillar box, won’t you?” 

He said “yes” again, as humbly as before. And 
as he went out he did all that she had asked him, 
though to make the matter more sure she watched 
for a moment from the window. 

When William Bailey received the letter next 
morning he was in the best of moods. For one 
thing he was going to leave London for three weeks, 
—a prospect that always delighted him. For 
another he was going to do some sea fishing, a 
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sport of which he was passionately fond. For a 
third, an Austrian money-lender and a baron at that, 
had shot himself—it had of course been kept out of 
the English papers, but he had read all the details in 
one of the anti-semitic rags which are the disgrace of 
Vienna, and his spirits had risen, buoyant at the 
news. Finally, and what was of perhaps most 
importance for an eccentric and middle-aged celibate, 
the house which he had hired for a month he knew 
exactly suited him. It was the house of Merry, the 
architect, and stood just so far from Parham Town 
as would give him the isolation he adored, yet just 
so near to Parham Harbour as would put him in touch 
with the sea. 

For all these reasons he read Mary Smith’s little 
note in great gaiety of heart, and in a mood in which 
men of influence are willing to do what they can for 
their kind. 

Like many men of wealth and ability whom 
opportunity has made eccentric, William Bailey 
could not bear to handle the pen. He hesitated for 
some moments between the extreme boredom of 
writing and the tantalising business of the telephone, 
decided in favour of the former, wrote on a form— 


“Get Dolly to make room for him. 
(Signed) BILL ”— 


and sent the message out to be telegraphed to his 
cousin. 
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Mary Smith, receiving it, received with it a great 
light. 

It was not always easy for her to follow the changes 
that took place in political appointments, but she 
was certain of ¢hzs, that the present administration 
contained more unfamiliar names than she cared to 
think of, and that there ust be room in such a crowd 
for a man of poor George's standing. 

Now from the moment that such thoughts as these 
entered Mary Smith’s head about a man’s appoint- 
ment, that man was safe: poor George’s future was 
therefore ultimately secure. But there was no time 
to lose. He must get on to the front bench, and he 
must get there with a salary, and the salary must be 
sufficient, and the promotion must be rapid. She 
remembered that Dolly would be at the Petheringtons’ 
that evening, and she determined to be there too. 
She hoped and prayed that nothing would bring 
George, though since George was everywhere the 
chances were against her prayer being answered. 

For the moment she thought of warning him not 
to come, then, remembering certain indiscretions of 
his in the past, she thought it best to say nothing, 
but to trust to chance, 


CHAPTER IV 


HARLES REPTON, manifold as were his 
financial interests, knew nothing of Popocata- 
petis, and cared less, 

The manner in which his life was to be influenced 
by that very distant cataclysm was hidden from him; 
as (for that matter) it would be hidden from the reader 
also had not this book been most boldly published. 

Yet another thing the full import of which may 
escape the reader, is the fact that Sir Charles 
Repton was extremely tender just behind the ears; 
but for this the reader herself alone and not the 
author is to blame, for if the reader had any know- 
ledge of Caryll’s Ganglia she would have guessed at 
twenty things But no matter: Caryll’s Ganglia and 
their effect upon self-control very much interrupt 
the chain of those absorbing adventures which, if she 
will continue, the reader will presently peruse. 

Anyhow, those regions of the head which lie 
behind either ear were for some reason or other very 
tender, large, sensitive to pressure, and in a way 
abnormal in Sir Charles Repton. 


When, therefore, somewhere about the corner of 
4T 
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Tottenham Court Road (on that March day on which 
we left him walking to his Board meeting), his hat 
blew off: when he had run after it: when in doing 
so he had ruffled his fine crop of white hair ; and when, 
to have it all set right, he had gone into a second- 
rate barber’s, it may well be imagined that he gave 
the man who served him minute instructions that the 
head rest upon the back of the chair should be made 
comfortable—and so it was. And on to it Sir 
Charles Repton leant gingerly the head upon whose 
clear action depended the future fortunes of Van 
Diemens. 

The man in brushing his hair with an apparatus 
of singular power, turned the monologue on to the 
commonplaces of the moment, which included the 
bestiality of the Government and the abhorrent 
nature of the Italian people, of whom at that parti- 
cular moment in 1915 the people of London stood 
in abject terror. 

Whether it was the pressure of the violent rotating 
brush or some looseness in the screw that held the 
support behind him, with a shock and a clang that 
support slipped, and Sir Charles Repton’s head came 
smartly down, first through nothingness and then 
on to two iron nuts which exactly corresponded to 
those processes of the skull just behind either ear, 
in which, as I have taken pains to remark, he was 
peculiarly sensitive: for they were largely developed 
in him and nourished it would seem by an unusual 
supply of blood. 
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Sharp as was the pain, Charles Repton controlled 
himself, listened to the explanations and apologies 
of the barber, and submitted himself again to the 
grooming for which he had entered. 

When he went out again into the street he had 
almost forgotten the accident. The two places where 
his head had been struck swelled slightly and he 
touched them now and again, but they soon passed 
from his mind; within ten minutes they were no 
longer painful; yet was there set up in them from 
that moment, an irritation which was to have no 
inconsiderable consequence. 

He went on into the City, ordered one or two things 
which he had set down in his memorandum before 
starting, looked in at a City Club where he knew one 
or two items of news were awaiting him, and slowly 
betook himself to the offices of the Van Diemens 
Company. He had thoroughly planned out the 
scheme of that morning’s work; it needed no 
recapitulation in his mind, yet as his habit was, just 
before opening the door of the Board Room, in the 
few seconds of going up the stairs, he briefly pre- 
sented his scheme of tactics to his own mind. 

The Directors must ask the shareholders for fresh 
capital; a nominal million, an increase of 25 per 
cent. upon the value of the shares at par. That was 
the first point. 

The second point was the object for which this 
levy should nominally be demanded. On that also 
he had made up his mind. Paton had quite uncon- 
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sciously suggested to him the master idea; a little 
belt of untravelled and unknown country (locally 
known as the “Out and Out”) wherein the degraded 
Kawangas—so Paton had told him, and after all 
Paton had been there—held their orgies in Mutchi- 
time, alone separated Perks’ Bay from the Straits, 
and the long detour which all traffic must now make 
between the coaling station and the high road to the 
East, could be cut off by a line crossing that region. 
Paton had assured him with immense enthusiasm 
that such a line would give its possessor the strategic 
key to the gate of everything East of the Bay of 
Bengal, and, what was more important in Sir Charles’ 
eyes than Paton’s own opinion, a vast mass of 
gentlemen in the suburbs of London and perhaps 
five-sixths of the journalists in Fleet Street, were 
ready to rally to the idea. It had been well preached 
and well dinned in. 

These two points were clear: they must ask for 
a million and they must ask it for the purpose of 
building a railway that would at last ensure the 
Empire against the nightmare of foreign rivals. 

There was a third point. The shareholders would 
not or could not subscribe a million but that was easily 
turned. They should be asked for no more than 
200,000,—a shilling a share—in cash down, “the 
remainder to be paid,” etc. etc. 

Had not Sir Charles possessed an iron control of 
his face, the strong set smile which he wore as he 
entered the Board Room would have broadened at 
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the recollection of that last detail, On the other 
hand had he not possessed such self-control some 
Movement of annoyance might have escaped him 
to discover present at the table, among his other 
colleagues, the late-rising and impervious Bingham. 
The sight was sufficient to exasperate a man of less 
balance. The hour had been carefully chosen to 
avoid such an accident, and that accident meant 
perhaps another half-hour or more of close argument 
and of subtle effort. 

For his colleague Bingham added to a native 
idiocy of solid texture and formidable dimensions, 
the experience of extensive travel; and he was in 
particular well acquainted with the district with 
regard to which the Board must that day make its 
decision. It was certain, therefore, that his fellow- 
Directors would listen to him with peculiar respect, 
not only on account of his stupidity which necessarily 
commanded a certain attention, but also on account 
of his intimacy with plain matters of fact: he had 
been upon the spot: he was the man who knew. 

It was just as Repton had feared. Business that 
might have been done in a quarter of an hour anda 
decision which contained no more than the issue of 
pieces of paper was turned into a long practical dis- 
cussion by the intolerable ponderance of Bingham, 
who would wait until every one had had his say, and 
then would bring in some dreadful little technical 
point about a marsh, a rainy season or a fly; he was 
careful to pepper his conversation with local terms a 
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hundred times more remote than the Kawanga and 
Mutchi-time ; in every conceivable manner he put 
his spoke into the wheels of business. 

So considerable was the effect produced by the 
redoubtable Bingham at that table that, were Cesar- 
ism a common political theory in elderly men, the 
whole conduct of Van Diemens would for the future 
have been put into his hands. Luckily for the 
Company its forms were not so democratic. 

Charles Repton waited patiently. When he spoke 
his point was as simple as falling off a log: what was 
wanted was not a railway in itself, it was a new issue 
of capital. He was profoundly indifferent what label 
should be tied onto that issue, so long as it was a 
label good enough to get the original shareholders to 
come in. The public would never come in as things 
were: its pusillanimity was increased by the fact that 
the Company had been in existence for now eleven 
years and had hitherto failed to pay a dividend of 
any kind. After some thought he had decided, in 
company with one or two others upon the Board, that 
a railway through a certain district of the concession, 
locally known as “ The Out and Out,” and remarkable 
for the fact that no white man had yet visited it, would 
be the best attraction he could offer. He was pre- 
pared to show by the aid of maps upon which should 
be marked all favourable things, that a line driven 
through this district would unite with the world two 
provinces teeming with inexhaustible wealth, of a 
heavenly climate, and hitherto by the mere accident 
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of the Out and Out belt, cut off from the longing 
embraces of commerce. More; he could show that 
this single line of railway would bestow upon his 
beloved country so vast a strategic superiority over 
all other nations as would ensure her immediate 
success in any campaign, no matter what the quality 
of the troops she might employ. To this he added 
the attractions of touring in the tropics and theallure- 
ments of big game for those wealthy gentlemen whom 
he designed in the new prospectus to term Shikaris. 

With the new capital subscribed and long before 
the line was surveyed, there was little doubt that the 
shares which had fallen from over 49 to the com- 
paratively low quotation—but oh! not price—of 
16/3 (at which quotation he had first consented 
to tender his services to the Company) would rise to 
certainly over 41, perhaps to nearer £2, and what 
was more to the point they would be readily saleable. 
He was prepared in that event to transfer his property 
in them to others, a course which he sincerely hoped 
his fellow-shareholders would also follow, though of 
course he would not take it upon himself to advise 
any one of them. 

Bingham, like the practical man he was, pinned 
himself to the railway. He Anew the Out and Out; 
not that he’d ever been there,—no white man had,— 
but he had talked to several of the Kawanga in 
Mutchi-time, and he shook his head despondently. 
There was one continuous line of precipice 3000 feet 
deep; there was a river which was now a stream 
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five miles broad, now a marsh and now again dry—, 
sometimes for years onend. ‘There was a dense mass 
of forest ; there was that much more difficult thing, 
a belt of shifting sand dunes; there were nearly 300 
miles without water through these. He was prepared 
to speak all day upon the difficulties of building a 
railway which none but the least intelligent had ever 
designed to build. 

Sir Charles Repton could ride himself on the curb, 
and more than anything else this mastery had given 
him his present great position ; but that day he had to 
exercise his will to the full, and in that exercise he felt 
slight twinges behind the ear where the barber’s rest 
had struck him. It was all he could do to prevent 
himself from drumming on the table or from making 
those interruptions which only serve as fuel to the 
slow criticisms of the dull. 

At last—and heaven knows with what subtlety and 
patience—he conquered. There was a vote (a thing 
he had wished to avoid), but he carried it by two; 
and it was agreed that the issue of new capital 
should be made, that a General Meeting of the share- 
holders should be called for Tuesday the 2nd of June, 
and that he, Repton, should have the task of laying 
the scheme before them. The new prospectus, which 
he had already drafted, was passed round and with 
a very few emendations accepted. Then, after as 
heavy a bit of work as had ever been undertaken in 
the way of persuasion, the principal brain in that 
company was at last free for other things. 
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It was half-past one. He had just time to meet 
and to convince yet another fool upon another matter: 
the foreigner acting as agent for his Government, on 
the matter of the bridge: a bridge which the Foreign 
Government might or might not build, and, if they 
built, might or might not order from a firm which 
Repton had reason to befriend. Repton must lunch 
with that foreigner: he must persuade him to build: 
he must get the order—then he must be in his place 
in the House in time for questions. 

The foreigner was as wax in his hands: not as 
good warm wax, adulterated wax, candle wax, but 
rather as beeswax, very ancient and hard. It was 
a full hour before that wax was pliable, but once 
again the unceasing, managed, strict watchfulness, 
the set face which had always in it something stern 
but never anything aggressive, the balance of judg- 
ment, conquered. Down to the smallest detail of 
that conversation Repton was the artist, his host at 
the lunch was the public, accepting and gradually 
convinced, and the bridge was ordered for the 
Foreign Government, though it was a useless bridge 
leading from nowhere to nowhere, and though it 
could have been built much more solidly and 
much better by the people of the place than by 
the English firm. 

Then Repton went on to the House of Commons, 
and there, as in every duty of the day, the weight of 
his character told. 

The questions were slight, there were not half a 
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dozen that concerned his Department, but he answered 
them all with that curious restraint of tone which some- 
how made it difficult to cross-examine his Depart- 
ment. And he faced the House with such a poise 
and expression that one almost wondered, as one 
looked at him, upon which side he was sitting, or 
whether indeed the mere game of In’s and Out’s 
entered into his brain at all. 

He seemed to be quite above the divisions of party. 
He seemed a sort of Ambassador from the permanent 
officials and to carry into the House of Commons an 
atmosphere at once judicial and experienced which 
no one could resist. When he had first accepted the 
Wardenship of the Court of Dowry it had been 
wondered that he should take so secondary a post. 
Now, after these four years, it was rather wondered 
why no one had seen till then the possibilities that 
lay in the position. 

After that typical and decisive day, Repton, for 
more than a month, refrained from debate. 

He was ever in his seat on those two days in each 
week when it was his business to answer questions: 
he never let his understrapper appear for him; for 
one full fortnight he was permanently in attendance, 
watching the fortunes before a select committee of a 
certain Bill, for which the public cared nothing but 
which he knew might change in a very important 
particular the public fortune—but in general he 
seemed to be in retirement. He was planning hard. 

A mixture of Imperial sentiment and personal 
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pride urged him to put Van Diemens on their legs, 
and al! April, all through the Easter Recess, he 
remained in London working. He worked right on 
into May; for the first week after Parliament met 
again he was seen but little; one thing only troubled 
him, that at long intervals—sometimes as long as ten 
days, an uneasy twinge behind the ears, the result of 
that little half-forgotten accident, incommoded him, 
These twinges came a trifle more frequently as May 
advanced. After the last of them he had felt a little 
dazed—no more. And still he worked and worked, 
holding twenty reins in his hands. 

Before the end of May the fruit of all this labour 
began to appear. Camptons were reconstructed, 
arbitration had been forced upon the Docks combina- 
tion in the North just in time to prevent a wholesale 
transference of shipping abroad, and more important 
than all, perhaps, there had begun to crop up in the 
papers, here, there, and everywhere, the mention— 
and the flattering mention—of Van Diemens, and the 
wealthy were already familiar with the conception of 
a certain railway in the land which was under the 
Van Diemens charter. 

The wealthy, but as yet only the wealthy; it is as 
fatal to be too early as to be too late, and that brain 
which knew how to drive and compel, had also known 
so well how to restrain, that the shares still re- 
mained unsaleable with the meaningless quotation of 
sixteen shillings and a few fluctuating pence still 
attached to them in the market lists. 
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So Repton stood in the middle of May, 1915, when 
he became aware that an obscure member (obscure 
at least in the House of Commons—and Repton 
noticed little of, and cared nothing for, the merely 
luxurious world of London), an aristocrat of sorts, 
one of the Demazne,—George Demaine it seemed, 
was being talked about. He was being pushed some- 
how. Repton hardly heeded so commonplace a 
phenomenon, save perhaps to wonder what job 
was on :—he continued to push Van Diemens. 


CHAPTER V 


HE Petheringtons’ house, to which Mary Smith 

drove on the evening of 12th of April, 

under the two pretty little electric lights of her 

car, one for either side of her face, was one of a 

hundred similar London houses, a huge brown cube 
in the middle of Grosvenor Square. 

It was no longer called Petherington House; it 
had once again regained its more familiar appellation 
of No. 89, under which it had been famous for the 
complete lack of entertainment of any sort which had 
distinguished the short session of 1912. Then old 
Hooker had died, the changes in the Cabinet had 
come, Hooker’s wife had married the Bishop and also 
died immediately, and finally the Petheringtons had 
taken the place, foolishly called it by their own title 
for a few months, and finding it unknown to cab- 
men and to their friends’ chauffeurs also under this 
appellation, they slowly reverted to the old name. 

If hospitality is a fault when pushed to an extreme, 
the Petheringtons exhibited that fault. But so 
excellent were their arrangements—for business will 


out even in the smallest details of domestic life— 
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that no one suffered in the crush, and that it was 
perfectly easy in the time a guest ordinarily allowed 
himself for the function, to go up the stairs and down 
again, though perhaps too much time was wasted 
at the necessarily narrow entrance where men must 
seek their hats and coats. 

The movement of Society in this particular case 
was rendered the more facile by the emptiness of the 
hall, from which everything had been taken except 
the Great Stuffed Bear which had been shot by the 
servant of a trapper who had sold it to the corre- 
spondent of the furrier of Lady Petherington, and 
which now stood holding a tray, with an expression 
of extreme ferocity, and labelled “The Caucasus, 
17th June, 1910,’—for in those mountains Mr, 
Petherington—as he then was—had travelled. 

Mary Smith was not disappointed. Mooning 
aimlessly about the crowded rooms above, in an 
atmosphere surcharged with mauve Moravian 
music—the loudest of its kind—shuffied the anxious 
and slightly bowed form of Dolly, the young and 
popular Prime Minister. 

A foreigner might have thought him to have few 
friends, so slowly did he proceed and with so curious 
a gaze from one group to another, seeming half 
stunned by the vigour of the band and fascinated by 
the vigorous contortions of Mr. Arthur Worth who 
conducted it for all he was—I mean with his utmost 
capacity of gesture and expression. That foreigner 
would have suffered an illusion. The Prime Minister 
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was perfectly well known in face and figure to every 
one in that room, and there were few who did not 
hope for some advantage from his presence, but 
fewer, far fewer still, who attempted to obtain it. I 
must of course except Professor Kahn. 

Dolly knew his Mary Smith, and resigned himself 
to suffer. She had not come there that night for 
nothing. She got up to him within half a minute 
of the view, and found him with peculiar dexterity 
through a maze of wealthy people. She quietly took 
him away, and sat him in a large chair that stood 
in a remote recess, where the light was subdued ; she 
took advantage of a deafening crash in the music to 
which its previous successes were child’s play, and 
shouted : 

“When are you going to have your next move?” 

The Prime Minister implored her not to talk shop. 
Then somewhat inconsequently he added, weakening : 
“Why do you want to know?” 

The music was now whining and part of it was 
taking breath for another charge. It was therefore 
in quite a low but exceedingly business-like tone that 
Mary Smith remarked: 

“Because I want you to do something for 
Dimmy.” 

The name suggested to the Prime Minister one of 
twenty little jobs; he thought of a jolly little one in 
Ireland. But she added: “You know what has 
happened ?” 

He didn’t. 
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She told him briefly: Ole Man Benson was broke. 

The Prime Minister remembered the explosion of 
Popocatapetl: he had vaguely connected the news 
with something at the time: now he knew what it 
was. He looked extremely grave. And when Mary 
went on to tell him that Mrs, Demaine had only 
41500 he looked graver still. 

“There isn’t anything of a big sort going just now, 
Mary,” he said in quite another tone. But he was 
thinking his clearest. “J don’t know him as well as 
you do,’ he added. “Can he do anything?” 

“No,” said Mary Smith decidedly, “he can’t. But 
he’d go well in harness.” 

The Prime Minister seemed to live more actively 
as he considered the problem. The warm air, the 
scent of clothes and flowers suited him well. 

The trouble with his left lung which had so 
endeared him to his fellow-citizens, he felt far less 
keenly in the beginning of a warm spring than at 
any other time, and evenings such as this rewarded 
him for the sacrifice he made every winter to his 
duty and to England. Of the four years during 
which he had held the highest of human offices he had 
spent but one winter on the Riviera, and though it 
had been necessary in one year to forego an Autumn 
session, such a session had not in the other three 
years delayed the meeting of Parliament beyond the 
end of February. His youth stood him in good stead 
during this ordeal; but there were those (and they 
were they who loved him most) who looked with 
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anxiety upon the frail form and thought, although 
they dared not say, that the years were slipping by 
and that what a man could do with impunity when 
still upon the right side of fifty, would become 
another matter when his fifty-fifth year was passed. 
. .. There was of course always the hope of opposi- 
tion and its leisure.... The Broadening of the 
Streets Bill had roused a tempest of Party passion. 
... He had already been publicly stoned in the 
North. ... But no matter; for the moment the 
Prime Minister was full of appreciation, and for his 
cousin’s purposes in the kindliest of moods. 

Nevertheless he thought (and his cousin read his 
thoughts) that she was asking the impossible An 
idea struck him. 

“Has Dimmy been called to the Bar?” he 
asked. 

She looked up, puzzled. “I don’t think so.... 
No, I know he hasn’t. I put up a hundred for him 
in 1908 and he buzzed it. I should certainly have 
heard if he had done anything more before his 
marriage. Naturally szmzce then...” 

“Yes, naturally,’ said the Prime Minister 
sympathetically. He mused. “He wouldn’t go 
abroad?” he said, looking round. 

“What on earth’s the good of that?” said Mary 
Smith a little testily. 

“Well,” answered the Prime Minister vaguely, as 
he reviewed certain posts in his mind, “... No. 
There isn’t much in that. Anything that could be 
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of any use wants leading up to.” And he plunged 
into thought again. 

Then with a gesture that many had noticed in him 
and had thought a mere idle trick but which was 
really an accompaniment to calculation, he put his 
ten fingers down upon his knees and lifted them 
slowly one after another. When he had so lifted 
nine (it was the ring finger of his left hand) a touch 
of animation passed over his face, an expression his 
cousin could see even in that subdued light. 

“ How long does he want it for?” he asked. 

Mary Smith was inclined to say “For ever,” but 
she checked herself; she remembered the face and 
manner of Theocritus C. Benson, she trusted his 
future fortune, and she said: 

“T think even a little while would make a 
difference.” 

They were both thinking of the same thing. But 
the Prime Minister understood what perhaps she 
did not, that there is no such thing as autocratic 
intervention in our public life, that time is required 
for every innovation, and that he who leads must 
also follow. He was reviewing as she spoke the 
prejudices and the ambitions of perhaps twenty men, 
and the power of each. When he spoke again it was 
as though his decision were final : 

“TI don’t see how I could do anything for him in 
the House. He’s hardly ever spoken, and when he 
did he made a fool of himself.” 

“ Of course,” said Mary sympathetically. 
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“He's the only man,” went on Dolly reflectively, 
“whom I’ve ever seen fall right off a bench in the 
House of Commons .. .” 

“You mean he’s physically awkward?” replied 
Mary in the tone of a woman who knows how to 
despise such trifles—but she scented danger. “I’ve 
never known Dimmy betray one word that was 
confided to him,” she continued gravely. 

“If one were beginning all over again,” said Dolly, 
as though thinking aloud. “But then,” he added, 
getting up from his chair and making as though to 
walk away,—“ ¢ha?’s impossible,—there’s Repton.” 

It has been said that women are inconsequent in 
their conversation and that if they desire to obtain a 
favour they do so by disconnected hints which men 
cannot follow. It may be so. But perhaps on this 
very account do they succeed. At any rate from the 
moment that the Prime Minister had let drop the 
phrase “there’s Repton,” Mary Smith’s plan was 
formed. She did not like Sir Charles Repton, largely 
because he had not known her well. She had half 
forgotten him ; she understood now that in some way 
he stood as an obstacle to what she desired for poor 
George, and from that moment she determined that 
Repton should be thrust into the House of Lords. 
All she said was: 

“Yes, I forgot Repton.” 

And then she went back into the crowded rooms, 
pushing the friend of her girlhood playfully before 
her with her forefinger pressed into the small of his 
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back, until they reached the open door and entered 
the main rooms. 

The music of Mr. Arthur Worth’s band rose, a 
triumphant tyrant over, the howling talk, when, 
during a sharp momentary and calculated pause in 
the tornado of violins came the loud and unexpected 
crash of some heavy object falling violently in the 
hall below. Mary Smith moved very rapidly and 
silently downstairs towards the sound. 

It was as she expected ; George Mulross had come! 
A little flushed and very much annoyed, he had upset 
the Great Stuffed Bear which stood near the door 
of the house. George was looking at the Prostrate 
Monster with angry defiance, and nothing but his 
dignity forbade him to attempt to raise it. The 
accident was enough to decide Mary. She dreaded 
the impression Dolly might receive if the poor lad 
went up now and was flurried again. She went up 
and put her hand on his shoulder as he stood there. 
He jumped round and discovered her. 

“Oh Lord!” he said. 

“Dimmy,” she commanded firmly, “go out at 
once. A great deal depends on it. Go out at once. 
Don’t wait!” 

He began to say something about his wife and a 
carriage. 

“ Go out at once!” said Mary Smith. 

He tried to say something about his hat and coat. 

Some yards before them at the open door the 
noise of a carriage was heard and there were servants 
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waiting. Behind them more servants. But Mary 
Smith knew her world. 

It was a choice of evils, and George Mulross 
Demaine went out into the night, hatless and coatless. 
The policemen were pleased to see such familiarity 
among the great. They doubted not that the gentle- 
man was taking the air, but they wondered why he 
walked so very rapidly eastward through Mayfair. 

Meanwhile from the carriage the daughter of 
Theocritus C. Benson came out, not without decision, 
and very soon the rooms of that house were filled and 
even its Moravian music dominated by the acuteness 
of her laugh and the tremendous decision of her tread. 

When every one had gone, one hat and coat 
remained. The footman pawned them: they were 
those of George Mulross Demaine. 

He, poor fellow, saw in all this nothing but that 
eternity of bad luck to which he was born. When 
his wife asked him next day why he had left the 
Petheringtons’ so early, he told some ordinary lie: 
he had left indeed because one wiser than he had 
told him to leave, but he could make neither head 
nor tail of the whole affair: and his foot hurt him 
where the Bear had crushed it. 


CHAPTER VI 


ASTER, as those who survive will know, fell 
early in I915—to be exact, upon April 4th; 
Ole Man Benson had returned on the 11th; on the 
12th Mary had seen Dolly; and the week after Ole 
Man Benson’s return to these shores, the week after he 
had delivered his important and somewhat depress- 
ing news to the young household, the week after 
Mary and Dolly had conferred at the Petheringtons’ 
—was the week in which Parliament met after the 
Recess, the third week in April. 

In that week also there began to crop up here 
and there unexpectedly, beautifully, like the spring 
flowers, short newspaper notes upon George Mulross 
Demaine. 

They were notes of where he had been, whether 
he had been there or not,—at least at first they were 
notes of that kind. There had always been some 
such notes on him in the papers, but they seemed 
to be getting numerous. 

The public would hear that George Mulross loved 
his great poodle dog; next that the pressure of his 
engagements forbade him to open an Enormous 
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Institution for the Cultivation and Study of Virulent 
Diseases, and in connection with this news the 
Institution was described at great length, and the 
passionate regrets at the absence of George Mulross 
Demaine sounded like a small but perceptible dirge 
in the corners of the daily press. 

He was attacked gently but cleverly in a paper 
upon his own side of politics; short biographical 
notes, only a few among several score, gave details 
of his happy little ways. He was fond of riding, said 
one author who can have had but little intimacy with 
her subject; he was fond of children, said another 
who had even less. He had “an eye for black game,” 
said a third, whose lack of intimacy included not 
only George himself but certainly black game as 
well. 

Later came anecdotes of his goodness of heart; 
how he had run over a boy in the Park with his 
motor and had then picked him up; and how he 
had good-humouredly refrained from telling people 
who he was in the railway accident, and had permitted 
the wounded to be taken to hospital before he himself 
would accept conveyance. 

Finally, as the month ended, and as May brought 
in the London season, George Mulross began to find 
himself uncomfortably prominent. For he very 
sincerely and very heartily hated fame. He could 
not so much as upset a glass of wine or stumble 
over public stairs without hearing his name whispered ; 
and once when he had called at the wrong number, 
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the servant, recognising him from some caricature in 
the papers, had mentioned his own name to him with 
reverence, though the door was the door of a house 
whose occupants he did not know. 

Meanwhile the tiny balance at the bank had gone. 
The overdraft was large and at any moment there 
might come a note which he dreaded. And Mary 
Smith had compelled him to look for a small house 
in Westminster and to make every preparation for 
leaving Demaine House. He kicked feebly, but 
she insisted: and even Sudie gave way. 

“You haven't enough to keep the house dry,” Mary 
said. And she compelled them both to a sense of 
business which Theocritus himself would have failed 
to make them feel. 

All this business was well advanced when Mary 
Smith proceeded to the next stage of the campaign. 

She carefully looked up the nature of the Court of 
Dowry, and when she had learned all that she could 
learn from her books (it took her half a day—though 
she was a woman of exceptional intelligence and 
excellent education) she set herself to learn all that 
could be learned from living men. 


The Court of Dowry, in its very survival and still 
more perhaps in the functions to-day attached to it, 
affords an admirable example of the value of fixed 
institutions in the life of a people. 

It was originally instituted to try cases falling 
within the jurisdiction of that Queen Mother of the 
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Middle Ages to whom the poet Gray so pathetically 
alludes in the striking lines 


“* She-wolf of France with unrelenting fangs 
Tearing the bowels,” etc. 


It had cognizance of all Escheats, Novels Tabulate 
and Malprisions Reguardaunt in the County of 
Ponthieu and the Seniory of Lucq. But when active 
jurisdiction over these continental territories was 
interrupted under King Henry VI, there remained 
no function for the Court but the trial of cases arising 
in or without foreign ports upon decks subject to the 
Crown of England. 

It lingered thus into the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, at which moment it was reduced to a Clerk 
known as the Mangeur, and a Warden, each holding 
what were virtually sinecures (and not highly paid 
sinecures at that) about the Palace. 

Henry VIIL, whom we cannot call a good but 
whom surely we may call a great man, rudely 
suppressed the office of Mangeur with a cruel jest 
at the executioner’s expense, and only permitted the 
Wardenship itself to survive on the strict under- 
standing that the salary should be paid to himself. 
The title, however, remained, a minor distinction 
among the numerous baubles of the time, and was, 
if I may so express it, resurrected from obscurity by 
the great family of Heygate at the moment of the 
Restoration of Charles 11, 

In their gladness at their recovery of a legitimate 
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sovereign, this dominant house (now represented by 
the Parrells) trapped themselves in every accoutre- 
ment of joy, and, among other posts, the Wardenship 
of the Court of Dowry was voted in 1661 an annual 
salary of £2000, for which sum held by the same Act 
as an hereditary right, the head of the House of 
Heygate was content to license the annual holding 
of the Court within the Royal Manor and Liberties 
of Tooting. 

At first this Court sat for one full day in each year 
—St. Luke’s—but later, from 1731, this session was 
maintained in fiction alone. A crier in Westminster 
Hall, at the opening of every Hilary Term, would 
rapidly read out a list of three fictitious cases which 
went by default, claim seventeen and sixpence, and 
for ever after hold his peace. 

During the eighteenth century the fixed yearly salary 
of £2000 hereditarily enjoyed by the Heygate family 
steadily grew, till, by the time of the Reform Bill, it 
had reached the very considerable sum of £15,000, 
still payable to the Heygates though now all vestige 
of activity in the office had disappeared. 

Our grandfathers, in the zeal of that somewhat 
iconoclastic moment, swept away the corrupt figment. 
The emoluments of the post were ruthlessly cut 
down to the original 42000; its hereditary character 
was, after a violent debate in the House of Lords, 
destroyed by a majority of over fifty votes, deter- 
mined (as were so many of the great changes of that 
time!) by the voice of Eldon. The Detainer of the 
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office (for such was his official title) received in 
compensation a lump sum of half a million only— 
not twenty years’ purchase—and certain apparently 
unimportant functions were attached to the place 
which from that day forward became an appointment 
changing with the Administration. 

Mark here the silent virtue of organic constitutional 
growth, and how a gentry can find it possible to create 
where demagogues would have destroyed. 

Point by point and function by function, one 
marine interest after another attached itself to the 
Court of Dowry as the beautiful organisms of the 
sea attach themselves to the ships that plough its 
waters, until there had grown up round the Court of 
Dowry by the end of the nineteenth century so con- 
siderable a mass of precedent and custom and, with 
the vast extension of our maritime commerce, duties 
so manifold and of such moment to the nation, that 
the office re-emerged after its life of six centuries, 
an organ of capital importance in the workings of 
English Government. 

As must be the case in any old and secure State, 
certain anomalous duties were further attached to it: 
the inspection of patent medicines for instance, the 
giving out of contracts for buoys and rockets, and 
the formal stamping of licences to sell sarsaparilla. 
Even so the wretched and insufficient salary of 
#2000 remained the sole remuneration of the 
Warden, though the great name of GHERKIN had 
raised it to be among the foremost posts of the 
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Cabinet, and it had since seen the brilliancy, the 
learning and the judgment respectively of a Dibley, a 
Powkerand a Hump. By 1912 its strict control over 
the great steamship lines, its supervision of wrecks, 
derelicts, Hunnage, Mixings, and Ports Consequent, 
made it second only to the Foreign Office in the 
matter of public interest, and, like the Foreign Office, 
largely removed from the wranglings of party. 

Some months later the salary was raised, amid the 
cheers (as I have said) of a united House, to £5000 
a year, with a further allowance of 45000 for the 
expenses of entertainment and travel, which fall 
with peculiar severity upon this great Department; 
and in the hands of Charles Repton it had risen to 
be something even more, if that were possible, than 
GHERKIN had made it. 


So much did Mary Smith discover: partly in what 
she already knew, partly in her reading. The living 
voices of men told her further things. 

It seemed that in the dingy offices which (by a 
lovely trait in the character of politics!) house this 
great Department—they stand between Parliament 
Street and New Scotland Yard—a certain Mr. Sorrel 
had for now seven years exercised his marvellous 
and hidden powers, and while all were prepared to 
admit the genius of Charles Repton, those who best 
knew the workings of a great Government office, 
spoke almost as though Mr. Sorrel were in himself 
the Court of Dowry. 
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The quaint customs attaching to the office of 
Warden, the little bells upon the shoes, the bearing 
of a model ship, bareheaded, upon Empire Day (a 
recent innovation and one awkward only to the bald 
or the blind), though to some they seemed a draw- 
back, to others were but an additional attraction, and 
the ceremony of waggling in backwards upon all fours 
into the presence of the Sovereign at Inauguration, 
had been, with perhaps doubtful wisdom, abolished, 
to suit the eccentric Radicalism of GHERKIN, who 
refused to take office under any other condition. 

The Accolade, or Ceremonial Stroke, however, 
heavily administered with a beam of ebony across the 
back of the Warden Accept, was retained and has 
often afforded a subject for illustration and archzo- 
logical research. 

Mary Smith learnt even more. She learnt that 
while decency forbade any saving to be effected 
on the further 45000 that was an allowance for enter- 
tainment and travel, yet custom allowed it to be 
spent in all forms of hospitality, and that travel 
might include such social visits as were necessary to 
the occupant of so high an office. When she learnt 
this she was but the more confirmed in her de- 
termination that Charles Repton who for the moment 
encumbered the post of Warden, should accept a 
barony, and that quickly; for she saw the agony of 
Demaine House already begun. Upon a certain 
morning in the mid-week of May the last stage of 
her beneficent action was ready. 
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In his study on that same morning, Charles Repton, 
a little weary but with all his action planned and 
designed, suffered again for a moment that slight dull 
pain behind the ears, where Caryll’s Ganglia are: he 
was dazed. He went out and sought his wife, and she 
was astonished to see as he put to her some simple 
question on the management of the household, a 
look of innocence in hiseyes. It quickly faded. The 
pain also departed, and he returned to his study. 


Mary Smith sent a note over to Demaine House. 

Mary’s note found George Mulross Demaine risen 
after a lonely lunch and wondering, as he regularly 
wondered every day, what was going to turn up. 

His wonderment had bewilderment in it also. 
Something was going to turn up he knew... 
people were noticing {him so, Only last evening 
there was a savage attack upon him in the Moon, 
saying that he had torn Hares to pieces with his own 
reeking hands, and killed a Carted Stag with a blunt 
knife; while the Cagom, with more truth, had pointed 
out the beauty of the Sir Joshuas in his house, but 
had erroneously suggested that they were heirlooms 
in his family. 

He was still gazing at the May morning and 
gloomily considering the buds in the formal garden, 
when Mary’s note was forced upon him by a huge 
Dependant. 


A note in the firm hand of Mary Smith was 
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always a pleasant thing to get; for a bewildered 
man it had something in it of salvation. 

George Mulross went in a mood lighter than any 
he had known for many weeks, towards his cousin’s 
house. He found her, of course, alone. 

“Dimmy,’ she said, lifting his hand gently from 
the chimneypiece where he was moving it aimlessly 
among several breakable and valuable things,— 
“Dimmy, when did you last ask a question in the 
House ?” 

He looked frightened, and said: 

“Oh! ages ago.” 

“Now look here, Dimmy,’ she said smoothly, “I 
want you to go and ask this to-day,’— and she 
handed him a bit of paper. 

“Have you got any money in it?” he asked 
innocently. 

“No, certainly not,” she answered. “You silly 
ass! What could that have to dowith it? Read it.” 

He read: “Mr. G. M. Demaine: to ask the Prime 
Minister whether his attention has been called to the 
fact that the Van Huren Company is not registered 
in London as the law provides, and what steps he 
proposes to take in view of this evasion of a public 
safeguard 2?” 

“What on earth have I to do with that?” he 
asked, looking up at her, a little put out and evidently 
unwilling to take any risks. ‘“ What is it anyhow?” 

“Now look here, Dimmy,” she said, “do be a good 
fellow: it’s all for your good.” 
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“Well anyhow,” he said, “I can’t get an answer 
for two days.” 

“Ves you can,” she said, “I’ve sent Dolly a little 
note typewritten, and signed it in your name; and 
you can call it a ‘matter of which you have given 
him private notice.’” 

“Oh, you have!” said Demaine, almost moved 
to energy. 

“Ves, I have,” said Mary Smith firmly. “There 
are a hundred and eight questtons to-day; it’s half- 
past three and you've time to get down to the 
House comfortably. Ill take you there.” 

She did: and amid the general indifference of 
most members in a crowded House, the amusement 
of perhaps a couple of dozen, and the red-hot silent 
rage of at least two, G. M. Demaine in a half-audible 
voice, mumbled his query. 

The Prime Minister received more than a murmur 
of applause when he answered in his clear and rather 
high voice that in a matter of such importance and 
in a moment such as this, it was not to the interest 
of the country to give a public reply. 

If there was one thing George Mulross Demaine 
dreaded more than another it was to be questioned, 
and still more to be congratulated, upon things he 
did not understand. Luckily for him a scene of 
some violence connected with the religious differ- 
ences of the Scotch, prevented the immediate 
opening of the debate at the end of Questions, and 
he had the opportunity to slip away. But to his 
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terror he found the motor waiting for him and 
Mary Smith beckoning him from within; like the 
fascinated bird of the legend he was captured. He 
hoped that she would drive him to some more 
congenial air. But no, she produced, from a large 
and business-like wallet which she only carried in 
her most imperious moments, two questions to be 
set down for the day after the morrow. 

He took them with a groan and yielded as yield 
he must to her command that he should set them 
down. They were of no importance, the one was 
to his uncle by a second marriage, the First Civil 
Lord, to ask him the name of a Company that had 
proved less able than was expected in the manu- 
facture of armour plates; the other to his cousin 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer asking if the 
action of some obscure servant of the Treasury in 
a peaceful Buckinghamshire village had received the 
attention which his recent services seemed to require. 

The day and hour came round. George Mulross 
in a voice perhaps a little more assured than that 
of two days before, said when his turn came: 
“ Twenty-nine.” 

To his surprise the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
answered with some tartness that he had nothing 
whatever to add to his predecessor’s answer of 
July oth ten years before, and added amid general 
approval, that insinuations such as were those con- 
tained in the question were greatly to be deplored. 

A man of excitable temperament had already 
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leapt to his feet to ask a supplementary question 
when he was sharply checked by the Chair and the 
curious incident closed. 

Some ten minutes passed and once again, sweating 
with fear, Demaine heard his name called out and 
said in a voice still audible: “ Fifty-four—I mean 
Forty-five.” 

The First Lord of the Admiralty rose solemnly 
in all the dignity of his great white beard, adjusted 
his spectacles, looked fully at the intruder upon his 
peace, and said with his unmistakable accent, that 
the name of the Company could be dithcovered 
through the ordinary thourceth of information. 

So the game continued for ten days. In vain did 
his friends assure him that he was losing position 
in the House by this perpetual pose of the puritan 
and the sleuth hound. Mary Smith was a woman 
who must be obeyed, and of twenty-three questions 
which she put into his unwilling lips at least one 
had gone home. And the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the same dignity of the same white 
beard and with the same striking accent, had 
admitted the nethethity of thtriking from the litht 
of contractorth the name of the firm of which, until 
that moment, the unhappy George Mulross had 
never even heard. 

He knew, he felt, that he, the most blameless of 
men, was making enemies upon every side. The 
allusions to his public spirit which were now occa- 
sionally to be discovered in the Opposition papers, 
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the little bitter sentences in those which were upon 
the contrary subsidised by his own party, filled him 
with an equal dread. 

He was in no mood for going further, when upon 
the top of all this Mary Smith quietly insisted that 
he must make a speech. 

It need not be long: she would write it out for 
him herself. He must learn it absolutely by heart 
and must take the greatest care to pronounce the 
words accurately. She chose a debate in which he 
could talk more or less at large and put before 
him as gentle, as well reasoned, as terse and as 
broad-minded a piece of wisdom as the House might 
have listened to for many months. 

Morning and afternoon, a patient governess, Mary 
Smith heard him recite that speech; but as day 
succeeded day she slowly determined that it wouldn’t 
do. One slip might be his ruin. Upon the 
tenth rehearsal he still said “very precious” for 
“meretricious.” He was still unable to restrain a 
sharp forward movement at the words “I will go 
a step further”; and he could never get in its 
right order the simple phrase: “I yield to .no one in 
my admiration for the right honourable gentleman.” 

First he would yield to a right honourable gentle- 
man; then no one would yield to him; then he 
would yield to no admiration, and at last she gave 
it up in despair. 

A woman of less tenacity would have abandoned 
her design; not so Mary Smith. She discovered 
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with careful art that there was no reason why a 
Warden of the Court of Dowry should speak in the 
House at all; he might hold his post for three years 
and do no more than answer questions, leaving to a 
subordinate the duty of speaking upon those very 
rare public Bills, which, however distantly, concerned 
his office. 

She had already made him a name; she was 
determined not to destroy it by following up this 
false scent of training him to public speaking. At 
last, as the month of May was drawing to a close, 
she determined to put him upon the rails. 

Dolly and she were agreed. Perhaps Dimmy 
would need to be persuaded; he was naturally 
modest, and what was more he would very certainly 
be afraid, but still more certainly he wanted money 
most abominably. 

When the day came for him to receive his great 
illumination she called him to her once more, and 
once more he found her alone. She lunched him 
first, and gave him a wine of which she knew he 
could drink in moderation, for she felt he would need 
courage; she let him drink his coffee, she lit her own 
tiny cigar, and at last she said: 

“ Dimmy, what does it take you to live?” 

“TI don’t know,” said Dimmy with some terror in 
his eyes. 

Mary Smith looked at him a little quizzically. He 
did not like those looks though he was fond of her. 
It made him feel like an animal. 
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“Dimmy,’ she said, “could you and Sudie 
manage it on seven thousand a year, or say on six 
thousand ?” 

Dimmy thought long and painfully. For him 
there were but two scales of income, the poor and 
the rich. In the days when it was such a bore to 
raise a sovereign, he was poor, For nearly two years 
with an unlimited capital behind him, and about 
twenty thousand a year for his wife to spend, he had 
considered himself positively and fixedly among the 
rich. He had felt comfortable: he had had elbow 
room. Six thousand pounds puzzled him: it was 
neither one thing nor the other. A brilliant thought 
struck him. 

“Can you tell me, Mary,” he said gently, “some 
one who has got about six thousand? I think I 
could judge then.” 

“T can tell you one positively,” said Mary Smith. 
“Charlie Fitzgerald and his wife. Till the old Yid 
dies they’ve got six thousand exactly. I ought to 
know, considering that I went over every scrap of 
paper in order to make sure of Charlie repaying me.” 

“Oh!” said Demaine judicially. “Charlie Fitz- 
gerald and his wife... .” He thought for a long 
time. “Well, they’re pretty comfortable,” he said 
suddenly. “Of course they haven’t got a place 
and grounds; I suppose if they had a place and 
grounds they couldn't do it.” 

“No,” said Mary, “but the house in Westminster 
is very large when you get inside through the narrow 
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part. When are you going into Westminster, 
Dimmy ?” 

“TY don’t know,” said Dimmy hopelessly. ‘“ Sudie’s 
got all muddled about it. She saw ‘City of West- 
minster’ stuck up on one of those khaki Dread- 
nought hats that the street sweepers wear, an’ the 
man was getting horrors into a cart right up by 
our house, an’ she said that where we were was 
Westminster anyhow. And then when I argued 
with her she shoved me to the window and pointed 
out his hat. She was quite rough.” And George 
Mulross sighed. 

Mary Smith got testy. “Don’t talk rubbish,” 
she said, “and don’t bother me about your wife. 
Have you looked at anything in Westminster at 
all?” 

“T don’t know,” said Demaine humbly. 

“You must know,” said Mary sharply, and witha 
strong inclination to slap him. “ Have you looked 
in Dean’s Yard, for instance?” 

“Yes,” said Demaine, slowly reviewing his per- 
ambulations of the last few days. “Yes, I’ve looked 
at Dean’s Yard. There’s nothing there. ... All the 
rest seems to be so slummy, Mary.” 

“There are some exceedingly good new houses,” 
said Mary severely, “and everybody’s going there; 
and the old houses are perfectly delicious. Anyhow, 
Westminster’s the place; and I'll tell you something 
else. You've got to take office!” 

George Mulross, worried as he always was when 
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she began drilling him, on hearing the word “ office” 
said simply : 

“Well I won't, that’s flat. I don’t believe in it. 
I’ve seen lots of men do that kind of thing. They 
get to the City and they think they're learning 
business, and they’re rooked before .. .” 

“T said ‘TAKE office’!” shouted Mary Smith, 
“TAKE office—get a post... . Dolly will give you 
a post. Now do you understand?” 

“What?” said Demaine vaguely. 

“Dimmy, she said more quietly but with great 
firmness, “look at me.” 

He looked at her. It was a muscular strain upon 
his eyes to keep them fixed under her superior will. 

“That’s right.... Now listen carefully. The 
salary of the Wardenship of the Court of Dowry is 
five thousand a year—and ex’s,” 

“Yes,” said Demaine. 

“ When the Wardenship of the Court of Dowry is 
vacant—if you play up worth tuppence, it’s yours 
for the asking. Do... you... understand?” 

“T don’t know,” repeated George Demaine. 

It was as though he had been told that he had 
been asleep all these years, that his real name was 
Jones and that he lived in Australia, or as though 
he had discovered himself to be covered with feathers. 
He was utterly at sea. Then he said slowly: 

“Repton’s Warden of the Court of Dowry.” He 
was proud of knowing this, for he often blundered 
about the Cabinet. 
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“Will you or will you not fix your mind upon 
what I have said?” said Mary Smith. 

The full absurdity of it grew increasingly upon 
Demaine’s imagination. “The House would think 
Dolly was mad,” he remarked with really beautiful 
humility. 

“Nonsense!” said Mary Smith in disgust, “the 
House will know nothing about it one way or the 
other. The House doesn’t meddle with govern- 
ment—thank God! You're popular enough I 
suppose?” 

“Oh yes,” said Demaine. 

“ And you never speak, do you?” 

“No,” said Demaine, “only once three years ago, 
the time I fell down, you know; an’ that was quite 
short.” 

“How many people do you know in the House?” 
she asked. 

“T don’t know,’ said Demaine. 

“Oh NONSENSE! ... I mean how many people 
would write to you for instance,and congratulate you ?” 

Demaine gave it up. But one could see from his 
demeanour what she had guessed from her own study 
of the debates and from her great knowledge of 
London: a month ago people just knew that 
Demaine was in the House and that was about all. 
They knew him now as a man whose name they had 
seen fifty times and who asked questions. A better 
candidature could not be conceived, and his close 
family connection with so many men on both front 
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benches would render the appointment reasonable in 
all eyes. 

All sorts of things were lumbering against each 
other in George Mulross’ brain. He wondered 
whether one had to know anything, or what one 
had to do, and how the money was paid; and 
whether income tax was deducted at source; and 
how long the Government would stay in. Then 
the absurdity of it recurred to him. 

“Of course there was Pitson,’ he murmured, “ and 
everybody laughed and said he was a half-wit,—but 
he was in with everybody, although he was a half- 
wit.” 

“So are you,” said Mary. 

“Yes, but I don’t laugh and go about as he did.” 

“It’s against a man to laugh much,” said Mary, 
“and really, if it comes to going about, even a dog 
can do that. You've only got to go and sniff round 
people.” 

The conversation could not profitably be con- 
tinued. Demaine had been introduced to the idea, 
and that was all Mary desired to do. 

She sent him home and invited herself that week- 
end to a house in which she would find Dolly: the 
Kahns’—but no matter. Dolly was there. 

When the Prime Minister saw that dear figure of 
hers with its promise of importunities he groaned in 
spirit. She brought him up to the sticking point 
during a long walk on Sunday afternoon, and he 
promised her that at least he would sound. 
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“But I don’t know, Mary,” he said, half trying to 
retreat, “Repton’s not a man to speak unless he 
chooses, and he’s like a stone wall against one unless 
he also chooses to hear.” 

“Take him walking as I’m taking you,” said Mary. 

It was Sunday, the 31st of May. The weather 
had begun to be large and open and warm. He 
thought there was something in what she said. 

“Meet him as he comes out of his house to- 
morrow. Do you know when he comes out?” 

“Ves,” said the Prime Minister a little shame- 
facedly, “I do. It’s always half-past nine.” 

“Well,” said Mary, “I really don’t see what your 
trouble is.” 

“It’s an absurd hour to catch a man, half-past nine 
—and I should have to get up God knows when— 
besides to-morrow’s a bad day,” said the Premier, 
pressing his lips together when he had spoken. “It’s 
a bad moment. It’s a big week for him. He’s got 
a dinner on that’s something to do with his dam 
companies to-morrow evening. I know that. And 
then Tuesday he’s got that big Van Diemens meeting 
in the City. And before the end of the week, I 
know he’s talking at the big Wycliffite Conference— 
I can’t remember the day though. Pottle told me 
about it.” 

They had turned to go home, and Mary Smith for 
the first hundred yards or so was honestly wondering 
in her mind why men found so difficult what women 
find so easy. 
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‘“‘T’ve told you what to do,” she said. “Catch him by 
accident outside his house as he leaves after break- 
fast, then he'll walk with you. Say you’re walking. 
Anything can be said when one’s walking.” 

“Are you sure he'll come with me?” asked the 
Prime Minister. 

“ Positive!” said Mary Smith in a very quiet tone. 

The air was serene above them, and one lark had 
found his way so high that they could hardly hear 
him singing. The Prime Minister wished from the 
bottom of his heart that he could live in that field for 
a week. He rose to one despairing rally: 

“Mary,” he said, “suppose it rains?” 

“Oh Dolly, Dolly, Dolly!” she answered, stopping 
short and standing in front of him. “It’s for all the 
world as though you were just back from school for 
the last time, and I was a little girl who had been 
sent for on the grand occasion to tea.” 

She put both hands on his awkward shoulders to 
stop him, and she kissed him anywhere upon the 
face. 

“Tt won’t rain, Dolly,” she said, “ I’ve seen to that.” 


CHAPTER VII 


HARLES REPTON had taken no week- 
ends. Charles Repton had sat tight in 
London. 

The end of that May did not tempt him to move; 
he was right on to his business, and never had his 
silent life been more silent or Maria, Lady Repton, 
felt more alone, though she did as she was bid 
and remained immovable in her London house, 
only seeing, when the leisure was afforded her, 
her few dear friends (none conspicuous), and 
once or twice presiding at a great dinner of her 
husband’s. 

Beyond all his other concerns one chief concern 
was resolving itself in Charles Repton’s head. He 
was wondering exactly where he stood between 
commerce and politics. 

These moments, not of doubt but of a necessity 
for decision, are the tests of interior power. Some 
half-dozen such moments had marked the career of 
his strict soul: one when he had determined to risk 
the transition from his native town to Newcastle 
carefully calculating the capital of clients and how 
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much could be successfully lent in that centre: 
another, when he had risked the expense of his 
first election: a third when he had decided to 
take office—and there were others. 

Now as May drew to its close, as the discussion 
on the Budget was in full swing and as the eager 
public notice of Van Diemens was on the point 
of filling the press, he was in some balance as to 
whether the precise proportion of activity which he 
gave to the House of Commons—it was a large 
proportion—might not be absorbing just too much 
of his energy. 

He calculated most exactly—as a man calculates 
a measurable thing, an acreage, or a weight of metal 
—what the future proportions should be. 

He must remain in touch with everything that 
passed at Westminster; on that he was fixed. But 
he knew that there was a growing criticism of his 
combination of high political idealism with affairs 
in the City. The oon had said one exceedingly 
unpleasant thing about the Oil Concession in 
Burmah—it was only a newspaper but he had had 
to settle it. The Caton was paying a little more 
attention than he liked to his position in the House 
of Commons. 

He thought hard, and under the process of his 
thought his mind somewhat .cleared. But he had 
come to no decision when, late in the night of 
Sunday, the 31st of May, he marshalled the papers 
upon his desk, deliberately turned his mind off the 
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problems that had been engaging him, and drew up 
a list of his next engagements. 

The next day, Monday the Ist of June, after leav- 
ing his house punctually at half-past nine, he was to 
give half the morning to the Wardenship. He was 
to return home at noon. From noon to lunch he 
must see to his accounts. It was doubly important, 
for it was a Monday and it was the first of the 
month. He would lunch: preferably alone, for he 
would be tired, and he would give Maria to under- 
stand that he must be undisturbed. 

On Tuesday, the 2nd, was the speech to the 
General Meeting of Van Diemens. He glanced at 
his notes for that speech; they were all in-excellent 
sequence, and he felt, so far as men of that stern 
temper can feel it, a little touch of pride when he 
noted the procession of the argument. He saw in 
his mind’s eye first the conviction and then the 
enthusiasm of the men whom he must convince: the 
vivid portrayal of the Empire’s need of the railway: 
the ease of building it,—the delivery of the great 
metaphor wherein he compared that thin new line of 
iron to the electrical connection which turns potential 
and useless electrical energy into actual and working 
force. 

He re-read the phrase in which he called it 
“completing the circuit”; he did not doubt at all 
that the meeting would follow him. Sentence after 
sentence passed before his memory (for he had 
carefully learned the peroration by heart); the name 
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of Nelson shone in one of them, the name of Rhodes 
in another, of Joel in a third, till the great oration 
closed with a vision, brief, succinct (but how vivid !) 
of the Gate of the East and of England’s hand upon 
it, holding 


££ 


... the keys 
Of such teeming destinies” 
through them: through them ! 

It was a great speech. 

He turned more carelessly to the already type- 
written stuff which he must deliver upon the 
Thursday to the Wycliffite Conference. It would 
do—and it was of importance for the moment. It 
reminded him a little contemptuously of the High 
Meat Teas in the North of England and of his 
youth, and of that maundering war between Church 
and Chapel which was then of real moment to him, 
and which now he still had wearily to wage,—at least 
in public. 

Whether this little bout of study had been too 
much for a man who had already spent a full month 
glued to his work, or whatever else was the cause, he 
felt as midnight approached a trifle brain-sick. He 
leant his head upon his hand, and it seemed to him 
—he hoped it was an illusion for the sensation was 
yet vague—but it did seem to him that the pain 
behind the ears, or at least an oppression there, was 
beginning. He muttered an exclamation so sharp as 
would have astonished those who had never seen him 
under a strain. Then he went quickly upstairs to the 
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drawing-room and found his wife, sitting all alone 
with her book. 

She looked up as he entered, and again she was 
startled by that strange innocence in his eyes. Odd, 
(but what living !) flashes of thirty, of forty years ago 
pierced her heart. Youth goes down every lane, and 
these two, just after their marriage, just before the 
first loan he had made, had been, for a month or so, 
young: the memory of it was a jewel to her. 

He came in at that instant loosened: he was 
walking ill: he made towards her as though he were 
seeking a refuge, and still that persistent innocence 
shone from his eyes. He sat down beside her, 
breathing uncertainly, groped out and took her 
hand. He had made no such movement since— 
what year? Since before what first hardening had 
frightened her? How many years, how long a life 
agoP 

The mood was of no long duration. She could 
have wished it had been longer. He slept with a 
sort of deep lethargy that was not his way, and twice 
in the night she rose to watch him; but with the 
morning all his powers and, alas! all that difference 
had returned. 

She was to see nothing of him while he went 
through every detail of his affairs for the week and 
the month with his assistant; she was not even to 
be allowed to see something of him at his midday 
meal ; she watched him as he went out of the house 
at the invariable hour to drive to the office of the 
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Court of Dowry. And as she watched him with new 
feelings in her, and the breaking of dead crusts, she 
saw another man accost him, the cab turned away, 
and the two go together, walking, towards the Park. 
She knew the figure though she came so little into 
the life of London, and she recognised, in the sloppy 
clothes and the stooping walk, the Prime Minister. 


If you are a member of the governing classes 
of this great Empire it is not an easy thing to 
approach a house between the Edgware Road and 
Hyde Park from the North, at half-past nine in the 
morning it is supremely difficult if you are making 
for Westminster. 

It presupposes being carted at an impossible hour 
to some place in the North West, and there let loose 
and making a run for home. And why should any 
man of position be carted to any place in the North 
West at dawn? On the whole the best excuse is 
Paddington Station. Eton is a good place to come 
from, for the liar comes in at Paddington. It was from 
Eton, therefore, that the Prime Minister came that 
morning .. . anyhow he was N.W. of the Park before 
nine. He walked slowly towards the Marble Arch. 
As he approached Charles Repton’s house he walked 
somewhat more slowly, but he had timed himself well. 

The tall straight figure came out and hailed a cab. 

The Prime Minister crossed before him, turned 
round in amiable surprise, and said: “My dear 
Repton !” 
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And Repton greeted, with somewhat less effusion, 
the Prime Minister. 

“T was walking from Paddington,” said the Prime 
Minister. 

“Have you eaten?” said Sir Charles, as he paid 
the cabman a shilling for nothing. 

“Yes, I breakfasted before I started. I was 
walking down to Westminster. Can’t you come 
with me?” 

Sir Charles found it perfectly easy, and the two 
men walked through the Park together towards Hyde 
Park Corner and Constitution Hill. 

To most men the difficulty of the transition from 
daily converse to important transactions is so difficult 
that they will postpone it to the very end of an 
interview. The Prime Minister was not of that kind. 
They had not got two hundred yards beyond that 
large arena near the Marble Arch wherein every 
Sunday the Saxon folk thresh out and determine for 
ever the antinomy of predestination and free will— 
not to mention other mysteries of the Christian 
religion——when the Prime Minister had reminded 
Charles Repton of the absolute necessity of a new 
man on the Government bench in the House of 
Lords. 

Charles Repton heartily agreed, and for ten 
minutes gave his reasons. He hoped, he said in an 
iron sort of way, that he was talking sense, and that 
he was not meddling with things not his business. 
He was warmly encouraged to go on,and he minutely 
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described the kind of man whom he thought was 
wanted. They had too many business men as it 
was, and there were too many men fresh from the 
House of Commons. The Government forces in the 
Upper House had come to be a sort of clique, half 
of them very intelligent, but now and then, especially 
in big debates, out of touch with their colleagues. 
Could not some man of real position, a man with a 
long established title, wealthy and thoroughly well 
known if only in a small world for some proficiency 
of his, be got to take an interest in the Government 
programme? A man like Pulborough, for instance? 
If Pulborough had had to earn his living he would 
have been the best bantam breeder alive. And then, 
look at his talents, why, he designed all the new 
work at Harberry himself, etc. And so forth. 

As they were crossing by the Wellington statue, 
the Prime Minister, in the uneasy intervals of dodging 
the petrol traffic, explained that that was not in his 
mind. He must have some one who had heard 
everything in the Cabinet for the last two years. 
“Repton,’ he said .. . . (as they left the refuge 
pavement—a taxi-cab all but killed him)...“ Repton, 
would you, have youthoughtof...” Two gigantic 
motor-buses swerved together and the politicians were 
separated. The Prime Minister saw the Warden far 
ahead, a successful man, whole upon the further shore, 
The Prime Minister leapt in front of a bicycle, caught 
the kerb and ended his sentence “... a peerage 
yourself?” 
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They had come through all the perils of that space 
and were walking quietly down Constitution Hill; 
Dolly could develop his thought more freely, and in 
the most natural way in the world he put it that they 
could not do without Charles Repton. 

He was very careful not to force the position. 
Charles Repton was absolutely essential: they must 
have him or they must have nobody. 

An Egyptian smile, a smile of granite, could be 
guessed rather than seen upon Charles Repton’s firm 
lips. 

“Would you propose that I should be Master of 
the Horse?” he said. 

“No,” said the Prime Minister, smiling very much 
more easily, “nor Manager of the King’s Thorough- 
bred Stud, either. But I know that Abenford is 
mortally tired of the Household; though what there 
is to be tired of,’ he added... 

To the Prime Minister’s very great surprise, Charles 
Repton simply replied: “If I went to the Lords, I 
should go without office.” 

At this unexpected solution the Prime Minister 
was in duty bound to propose a hundred reasons 
against it. He implored Repton to remember his 
great position and the peculiar value that he had for 
him, the Prime Minister. “It’s never more than 
three men that do the work, Repton, whether you're 
dealing with ten in committee or half a thousand. 
You know that.” 

But Charles Repton was firm. These solid masters 
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of finance are glad to think out their world; in a 
sense nothing comes to them that is unexpected when 
it comes. Their brains may be compared to the 
great new War Office in Whitehall, where a hundred 
minutely detailed plans for the invasion of Germany, 
France, Russia, Spain, Italy and the Baltic States, 
lie pigeonholed, in perfect order, ready to be put into 
immediate execution at the pronouncement of the 
stern words Kvrzeg-mobtl, 

Long before the simple intrigues of the drawing- 
rooms had taken shape, Charles Repton had swept 
the whole landscape with his inward eye. He knew 
every fold of the terrain, he had measured every 
range. He had determined that, upon the whole, 
a peerage was worth his while: now; at the very 
height of his fortune. 

To have a permanent place, free from office, with 
the prestige of title, with committees open to him 
and every official source permanently to his hand, 
was worth his while. It was worth his while to go to 
the House of Lords had it been a matter for his free 
choice; and if he went to the House of Lords he 
must go a free man. It would do more to save 
Van Diemens than any other step, and that great 
Company was worth twenty places in the Cabinet. 
Van Diemens was the master of this Cabinet and 
the last. 

He had made up his mind then that a peerage 
was worth his while even if it depended entirely on 
his choice. Now that he could make it a favour, it 
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was doubly worth his while. The alternative meant 
useless friction. . . . Yes, he would take that peerage: 
but there was one thing that he must have quite 
clear: 

The two men walked together in silence past the 
Palace ; they went through the superb new entrance 
to St. James’s Park, crossed the bridge, and turned 
towards Westminster. 

It had been a shock. The relief for the Prime 
Minister was somewhat too great, and the last thing 
that Repton had to say was awkward; but he was 
accustomed to leap such hedges. He began boldly: 

“Do you happen to know what I have set aside 
for the regular purposes of the Party?” he asked. 

The Prime Minister shook his head. If there was 
one thing he detested, it was the kitchen side of 
politics. 

“Well, Ill tell you,” said Repton. “I’ve put 
exactly the same sum aside every year for fifteen 
years, whether we've been in office or out of it. Not 
a large sum, only five hundred pounds. Pottle will tell 
you.” 

The Premier made such a movement with his head 
as showed that he did not care. 

“Only five hundred pounds but exactly five 
hundred pounds,’ continued Repton firmly. “Now 
Pottle must understand quite clearly that that sub- 
scription will neither be increased nor diminished.” 
He spoke as men speak in a shop, and ina shop of 
which they have the whip hand. 
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“That’s between you and Pottle,” said the Prime 
Minister in the tone of one who doesn’t want to go 
on with the subject. 

“Yes,” said Repton, looking straight in front of 
him, “it Zas got to be understood quite clearly, I’ve 
made it a standing order. Pottle’s never pestered 
me, but he cam pester like the deuce... . And I’ve 
absolutely made up my mind.” 

“Of course, of course,” said the Prime Minister. 
“ I think it’s wise,” he went on,—“ It isn’t my business, 
but I do think it wise to keep in touch with the 
Central Office. But it’s between you and Pottle.” 

There was another long silence as they went down 
Great George Street. 

“That’s all,” said Repton, opposite the Pugin 
fountain, The two men walked on. The statues of 
great men long dead looked down upon them; those 
statues were unused to such conversations. One of 
the statues must have thought Charles Repton a 
tactless fellow, but Charles Repton had calculated 
everything, even to his chances of life and to the 
number of active years that probably lay before him. 
And nothing would have more offended or disturbed 
him than any ambiguity upon the business side of 
the transaction. 

They parted, one for the Court of Dowry, the other 
for Downing Street, and the affair was settled. 


That afternoon the Prime Minister asked Demaine 
to come and have acup of tea. He said he would 
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rather it was in his own room; he took Demaine’s 
arm and led him round. 

“Have you anything on to-night, Dimmy?” he 
said. 

Dimmy thought. “I don’t know,” he answered 
after a long examination of possible engagements. 

“Well, you’ve got to be here for the division 
anyhow.” 

“Oh yes,” said Dimmy. His high record of 
divisions was the sheet anchor of his soul: he had 
sat up all night sixteen times. 

“Well,” said the Prime Minister hesitating, as 
though after all he didn’t want to drink a cup of 
tea, “you might see me then... no, come along 
now.” 

And as they drank their tea he told his companion 
that there was to be a change in the Cabinet. 

“Now,” he said, “I want to leave you perfectly 
free.” He seemed to be suffering a little as he said 
it, but he went on tenaciously: “I want to leave you 
perfectly free; ... but of course you know your 
name has been put before me?” 

“I don’t know,” began Demaine. 

The Prime Minister stopped him with his hand. 
“Well, anyhow it as.” He paused and thought. 
“T can’t tell how it would suit you, but I think I can 
tell how you would suit it. Nowon ¢az point I’m 
satisfied, Dimmy. You know the kind of work 
it is?” 

But Demaine didn’t know. 
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“Well,” said the Prime Minister, leaning back easily 
and joining his hands, “it’s like all those things: 
you've got your staff ...in one way the work’s 
cut and dried, It’s very varied work. No man can 
be expected to grasp it all round. But,” (leaning 
forward) “like all these things, it wants a sort of 
general point of view, you understand me?” 

Dimmy did not dare to shake his head. 

“Tt wants a sortof ...” the Prime Minister swept 
his hand over the table—“ a sort of what I may call 
a—well, a—a common sense, especially about sudden 
things. You have to decide sometimes. ... But 
you'll soon get into it,’ he added in a tone of relief. 
“You'll have Sorrel with you all the first few 
days; he’s exceedingly easy to get on with; he’s 
been there for years— that is, of course, if you 
take it.” 

“Yes,” said Demaine in a whirl, “yes, if I take it 
I shall have Sorrel.” 

“Then of course,’ went on the Prime Minister 
rapidly, “it’s the kind of place which you can make 
anything of. It can count enormously ; it counted 
enormously under Gherkin until he died. And 
Repton of course has made quite a splash in it.” 

Demaine shuddered slightly. 

“But there’s no necessity,” continued the other 
quickly, “it’s really better without a splash. It’s a 
plodding sort of attention that’s wanted,” he ended 
wearily ; then with an afterthought he added: ‘ Why 
not go to Sorrel now?” 

7 
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“Couldn’t you give me a note?” asked Demaine 
nervously. 

“Oh nonsense,’ answered his cousin, upon whom 
the strain was beginning to tell. “Just go up and 
see him in his office. He’s the mildest of men.” 

“All right,’ said Demaine sighing. He finished 
his tea and went out,—and as he left the Prime 
Minister called after him: “Don’t forget to find me 
after the division to-night. Then I can tell you if 
anything is settled.” 

Demaine walked undeterminedly towards the 
Dowry Offices behind Scotland Yard; his heart 
failed him; he did not go in. He stood aimlessly 
in Whitehall, staring at the traffic; his knees were 
not quite straight and his mouth was half open. 

Past him, as he so stood, strode, full of vigour and 
of will, the fixed form of Sir Charles Repton, walk- 
ing towards Trafalgar Square. The younger man 
followed him with his eyes and felt in his heart 
what a gulf there was between them. He was by 
no means of those who dare, and the thought of 
office appalled him. Then suddenly he remembered 
the salary. His legs straightened beneath him and 
he forced himself up the stairs to where he might 
ask to see Mr. Sorrel. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IR CHARLES REPTON strode up Whitehall. 

His day’s work had been heavy, in the hours 

since that morning conversation, and he was suffer- 
ing. 

It was no spiritual suffering which affected that 
strong character: his life was fixed; the decision 
he had taken was final. Nay, every circumstance 
surrounding that decision delighted him. The 
peerage had been offered at precisely the right 
moment; he himself could have chosen no better. It 
was the moment when he particularly desired to be 
at once more powerful, if that could be, and yet free ; 
more fixed in his political tenure, yet more at large 
to catch the hand of opportunity. For all his 
strategy was centred upon the Company which he 
was determined to save. 

That from which he now suffered was physical; he 
suffered that pain at the back of the head: it had 
a novel intensity about it; it was not exactly a 
headache, it was a sort of weight, an oppression, and 
as he went on northward the pressure got worse and 


more concentrated just behind either ear, 
99 
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He would not relax his pace. He saw a taxi 
which had just discharged a fare at Cox’s Bank; in 
spite of the trouble in his head which was rapidly 
increasing, he was clear enough to note that the little 
flag was up, that the man was free and was about to 
go away. He signalled to him and got in, and gave 
the address of his house, bidding him call at the Club 
on his way. 

He remembered, though the bother was getting 
worse, that there was a big dinner that evening; he 
tried to remember the names, then quite suddenly a 
stab of pain behind the right ear almost made him 
cry out. But Repton was indomitable and he stifled 
the cry. Hardly had he so conquered himself when 
he felt another similar violent agony behind the left 
ear: a man less master of himself would have fainted. 
It was over in a moment, but he was white and 
actually uncertain of his steps when he got out at the 
Club and went up to the porters box to ask for 
letters and messages. ‘There were none. 

“Are you certain there are none?” he asked in a 
weak voice. 

That query was so unusual from the man that the 
porter looked up surprised. 

“Don’t look at me as though I was stuffed,” said 
Sir Charles sharply, “don’t you know what your 
place is worth?” 

The man grumbled a little. 

With the most unworthy ferocity, but perhaps the 
pain must excuse him, Sir Charles bent his head in 
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to the little window in the glass and hissed: “ This 
kind of thing has happened before. Just you bally 
well sort the papers in front of you and make sure.” 

His hands were trembling with constricted rage 
the porter ran through the bundle, and found a card. 

“What did I tell you, you b y snipe!” darted 
the now uncontrollable Baronet, Then recovering 
himself he said with no shame but in a little 
confusion: “I’ve had enough of this.” He looked 
at the card: it was an advertisement inviting him to 
spend a week for eleven guineas in lovely Lucerne, 
and there was a picture of the Rigi Kulm. He tore 
the card up savagely, threw it into the waste-paper 
basket, hurriedly went down the steps of his Club, 
bolted into the taxi and slammed the door behind 
him. 

The driver had let the engine stop. Sir Charles 
sat tapping either foot, his eyes alight, and his hands 
working nervously. The man was working the 
barrel organ in front of the machine; the piston 
started once or twice vigorously, then died down 
again. Sir Charles got out. 

“Tf you can’t make your damn kettle go,” he said, 
—then he suddenly smiled. “What a good-natured 
face you have,” he remarked with an abrupt transition 
of tone. “It’s a brutal thing for men like me with 
enormous incomes to bully people who have to be 
out in all weathers, though J must say you taxi-men 





are a privileged lot! You've always got a herd of 
poor fellows round you, running messages for you and 
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what not. You know,” he went on still more 
familiarly, “if you didn’t look so jolly good-natured I 
wouldn’t get into the cab again: but I willnow. I 
will now,” he nodded reassuringly to show there was 
no ill-feeling, and he climbed again into the taxi, 
which at last started off upon its journey, 

Sir Charles, within that vehicle, preserved for some 
moments the expression of strong silence which was 
at least one-half of his fortune. Suddenly that 
expression broke down; something tickled him 
hugely. Such a merry look came into his eyes as 
had perhaps not visited them since he was a child— 
if then, It occurred to him to look out of the 
window. The fact that the window was up in no 
way incommoded him. He butted his head through 
it and then very cautiously drew it in again. 

‘““That’s dangerous,” he muttered, “might have cut 
myself.” 

The driver of the taxi heard nothing. Sir Charles 
looked through the star of broken glass for a moment, 
then cautiously lowered the sash. He put his head 
out again, smiling almost to the point of laughter, 
and asked the driver whether he had noticed the 
absurd pomposity of the two sentries and the 
policemen outside Marlborough House. The taxi 
man simply said “ Yes sir,” and went on driving. 

For a few minutes Sir Charles was silent, rumi- 
nating and smiling within. Then he put his head 
out again. 

“Yes, but did you?” he asked, 
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And just at that point the traffic was stopped to 
allow a cross current from another street to pass. 

“What a fool a man can make of himself,” said 
Sir Charles suddenly to nobody, communing half 
aloud with his own soul. “It’s an amazing thing! 
I can’t conceive why I should put my head out of a 
window like that to tell him the way. ... I suppose 
I was telling him the way ... but my head is so 
bad! ... What a fool a man can make of himself!” 
The sternness of his expression returned. He re- 
membered that the taxi-man knew his address and 
he bethought him how to escape from humiliation. 
When they had driven up to his house he would 
pretend it was the wrong number and drive some- 
where else. 

Yet again his mood changed and he burst into an 
explosion of laughter as he remembered the sentries. 
Then the name over a shop which recalled to him 
certain mortgages tickled his fancy. He almost 
stopped the taxi to get out and have a bout of fun 
with the proprietors of that shop but he was going 
swiftly through the streets and he preferred his ease. 

Long before they reached the Marble Arch he 
had forgotten all about his intention of secrecy. 
Nay, he had forgotten about his dinner; he only 
knew he was going home. And when he got out 
he saw upon the little machine the notice “1/10.” 

“The register marks one and tenpence,” he said 
slowly and gravely to the driver, upon whose honest 
and happy face the tendency to astonishment was 
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hardly controlled. “Now I don’t think these 
machines are infallible—far from it—but it isn’t 
worth my while, you understand, to argue it. So 
there’s one and tenpence.” He laboriously counted 
out the money. “Wait a moment,” he said, “give 
me back three coppers.” 

The man hesitated. 

“Give me back three coppers,” snapped Sir Charles 
testily, “I want to get rid of a thruppeny-bit,” and 
he handed over the offensive coin. 

“Now wait a minute, wait a minute,” he added, 
“don’t be in a hurry. I always give a tap to tixi 
drivers—JI really don’t know why,” he said with a 
sudden change of expression, “there’s no particular 
favour, and they earn lots of money. But one’s got 
to—I suppose if one didn’t,” he continued in a 
ruminative tone, “they'd mark one in some way, 
same way they do the boxes in hotels, and your 
watch, me boy, when you pawn it,” he ended with 
an explosion of mirth, digging the man sharply in 
the ribs. “Eh?” He pulled out two pence, added 
another penny, and then another, took out a sixpence, 
put it back again, finally put the three pence into the 
man’s hand, and went up to his door. 

The taxi-man as he was driving off nodded 
familiarly to a policeman, and, by drawing up all 
one side of his face while he left the other in repose, 
gave it to be understood that he had grave doubts of 
the mental balance of the gentleman whom he had 
just conveyed to his residence. 
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Alas, for simple men! The policeman strode up 
to him, rated him soundly, asked what he meant by 
it, and in general gave him to understand that he 
was dealing with no ordinary household. And the 
taxi-man, who was but recently landed from the 
sea, went off pondering, as far as the congested 
traffic would allow him, upon the mysteries of 
London. 

The policeman solemnly returned to his duty, 
which was that of guarding the residence of so great 
a citizen, and Sir Charles, putting his hat upon the 
table in the hall, went past the two servants upon 
whose presence in that vestibule he insisted, and 
walked majestically up the staircase, as though the 
last half-hour had not been. 

But he felt during this progress unaccountable 
desires. Before he was half-way up they were too 
strong for him. He stopped, leaned over the 
bannisters, looked at the two well-trained domestics 
who stood like statues below him, and _ said: 
‘Plenty. 

Henry, with a perfect turn of the head, answered, 
“Yes, Sir Charles >?” 

“William !” 

William, with a precisely similar change of atti- 
tude, said, “ Yes, Sir Charles ?” 

“What does it feel like to stand like that when 
another man, who simply happens to be richer than 
you, is going by?” 

The well-trained domestics made no reply. 
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“ Are you dumb?” he shouted angrily. ‘“ What’s 
it feel like, I say? ... Blasted fools!” he muttered, 
when he had endured for a few seconds their con- 
tinued silence. He went on up the stairs, saying 
half to himself and half to them: “Catch me doing 
it. Why, there’s more money in a whelk stall!” 

He found his wife reading. She put down her 
book and asked him timidly what had been going on 
in the House. 

His only answer was to put his hand to his head 
and say that he was suffering. 

And so he was, for the pain, though less violent, 
had returned. She suggested, though very hesitat- 
ingly, that he should lie down. He made no reply. 
He put his hand before his eyes and waited with set 
teeth until the first violence of the pang had passed, 
and then said to her gently: “I beg your pardon, 
dear, what did you say?” 

It was nearly twenty years since she had heard 
that tone from him. She was frightened. 

‘Did youask what was going on in the House?” he 
sighed. “Well, I can tell you.” He put his hands 
on the chimneypiece and looked down at the fender. 
“There's going on there,’ he said decidedly, “as 
crass, imbecile and hypocritical a piece of futility as 
God permits: as Almighty God permits !” 

“Oh Charles!” she cried, “Charles! Is there any 
trouble?” 

“No,” he said, looking round at her with mild 
surprise, “just the usual thing. Nobody has the 
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slightest idea what they’re talking about, and nobody 
cares,” 

“Charles!” she said, feeling the gravity of the 
moment, for he was evidently suffering in some 
mysterious way. “Have you left it all right in 
your room? Haven't you any appointments or any- 
thing ?” 

“I never thought of that,” he answered. His 
eyes had in them an expression quite childlike and 
he said suddenly: “One can still see what you were 
like when I married you, Maria. Turn your face 
round: a: little;” 

She did so, with her face full of colour. 

“Yes,” he said, “they keep their profiles best. 
You can remember them by their profiles.” 

“Charles darling,” said Lady Repton getting up, 
her white hair shining against the flush of her 
forehead. “Let me look after you.” She had not 
used such a tone nor dreamed of such an endearment 
for many many years, 

“JT don’t mind, old girl,” he said, “I don’t mind,” 
and the innocence of his eyes continued. Then as 
though something else were battling within him he 
began abruptly: “ Maria, have you got a full list of 
the people who are coming to-night? I thought not. 
I’m sorry to have to speak of it again, I told you 
when we first came to town, and |I’ve told you fifty 
times since, that 1 can do nothing without such a list.” 

“ But I’ve got it,” she said, in great suffering, “ I’ve 
got it, Charles.” 
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His eyes changed again. “You've got what?” 

“The list of the people who are coming, Charles.” 

“Oh ... I didn’t understand. The list of the 
people who are coming,” he repeated slowly. “ Well, 
show it to me in a moment.” He moved towards 
the door. 

“J’ll come with you,” she said. 

For the first time since her husband had decided 
to enter Parliament and had entered it, twenty years 
before, while their child was still alive, Lady Repton 
had to take a decision of importance. She decided 
in favour of the dinner. It was too late to change it, 
and she must trust to chance, but evidently some 
terrible thing had befallen the Warden of the Court 
of Dowry. 

As he was dressing she heard him now and then 
humming a chance tune (a thing which in his normal 
self he would no more have dreamed of doing than of 
walking the streets without his hat) and now and 
then commenting upon the character and attributes 
of the opera singer whom he had last heard sing it. 
She heard him launch out into a long monologue, 
describing the exact career of the new soprano at 
Covent Garden, the name of her father and her 
mother, the name of the Russian Grand Duke, the 
name of a wealthy English lady who had asked her 
(and him) to supper, and then, oh horror! the name 
of an English statesman. There was a burst of 
laughter which Lady Repton could hardly bear: and 
hen a silence. 
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When they met again and their guests had begun 
to come he seemed right enough, except that now 
and then he would say things which every one in the 
room knew well enough to be true, but which were 
by no means suitable to the occasion. 

It was thought eccentric in him, especially by 
those who knew him best, that he should comment 
somewhat upon what man was paired off with what 
woman in the procession, and it was thought exceed- 
ingly coarse by his partner that he should explain a 
strong itching upon his right ankle to be due, not to 
a flea, for his man was most careful, but to some little 
skin trouble. 

The noise of talking during the dinner covered 
any other indiscretions, and when the men were 
alone with him over the wine, he sat gloomily enough, 
evidently changed but guilty of nothing more excep- 
tional than a complete ignorance of where the wine 
came from or what it was. 

There were the beginnings of a quarrel with a 
pompous and little-known fellow-member of his 
own Party who attempted to talk learnedly on 
wine. Repton had begun, “What on earth d’you 
know about wine? Why, your old father wouldn’t 
allow you swipes when you went to fetch the 
supper beer!” He had begun thus, I say, to 
recall the humble origins of the politician, when he 
added: “But there, what’s the good of quarrel- 
ing? You're all the same herd,’—his evident illness 
excused him. He led them back to the women, a 
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gloomy troupe; they began to leave uncommonly 
early. 

The one who lingered last was a very honest man, 
stupid; straightforward and rich. He was fond of 
Charles Repton, simply because Repton had once 
done him a very cheap good turn in the matter of 
a legal dispute; he had stopped a lawsuit. And this 
man ever. since—it was now five years ago,—was 
ready to serve that household. His name, I should 
add, was Withers, and he was a Commoner; he sat 
for Ashington. He had not only this loyal feeling 
for Charles Repton, which he was perhaps the only 
man in London to feel; he had also a simple admira- 
tion for him, for his career, for his speeches, for his 
power of introducing impromptu such words as 
“well,” and “now” and “I will beg the House to 
observe” into his careful arguments. Lady Repton 
trusted him, and she was glad to see him remaining 
alone after the others had left. Charles Repton was 
sitting at the end of the room, staring at nothingness. 

Withers whispered to Lady Repton a rapid query 
as to what had happened. She could tell him 
nothing, but her eyes filled with tears. 

“Wouldn't it be better,” said Withers hurriedly, in 
a low tone, “if I got him back to vote to-night? 
There ’ll be three divisions at eleven. There’s bound 
to be a scandal if he doesn’t turn up.” 

“Yes—no—very well,’ said Lady Repton. “I 
don’t understand it. I don’t understand anything.” 
She almost broke down. 
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“ Repton,” said Withers, “won’t you come along 
with me? It’s half-past ten, there’ll be three 
divisions.” 

Repton startled them both nearly out of their skins. 
“Divisions?” he shrieked, jumping up. “Go down 
and maunder past those green boxes in a great 
stifling pack for nothing at all? Not if I know it! 
Why I can guess you the majority from here. And 
if there wasn’t any majority I should blasted well like 
to know the difference it would make! Divisions! 
Oh chase me!” And he snorted and sat down again. 

Withers did not know whether to stay or to go, but 
before he could reply Charles Repton in the most 
ordinary of tones went on: “I can’t understand a 
man like you, Withers, putting up with it. You're 
rich, you're a gentleman born, which I’m not; you’d 
be just as big a man in Buckinghamshire, especially 
nowadays when the county’s crawling with Jews, if 
you were out of the House. You'd be infinitely freer. 
You know perfectly well the country ‘ll stagger along 
without the silly tom-fool business or with it, and that 
neither it nor anything else can prevent the smash. 
Why don’t you go and live your life of a squire like a 
sensible chap? And make ome prayer that you may 
die before the whole bag of tricks comes to an end?” 

“Come along, Charles,” said Withers smoothly, “ do 
come along.” 

“Not I!” said Repton, “I’m going to bed. I’m 
tired, and my head hurts me!” And he went out like 
a boor. 
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“Lady Repton,” said Withers very gently when he 
had gone, “what has Charles got to do to-morrow?” 

“He never tells me,’ said the wretched lady. “I 
suppose he will go into the City as usual.” 

“It’s very unwise,” said Withers, “and yet I don’t 
know after all. It might help him to be in harness, 
and you'll have him out of the house while you’re 
making your plans. 1I’ll do what I can, Lady Repton, 
I'll do what I can. Isn’t to-morrow the meeting of 
the Van Diemens Company ?” 

“T can’t tell,” said Lady Repton despairingly. She 
was impatient to be seeing to her husband. She had 
grown terrified during the last few hours when he was 
out of her sight. 

“Yes, it is,” said Withers. “Oh that'll be all right. 
It'll do him all the good in the world: I’m sure it will. 
Good-night.” 

He came back again. He remembered something: 
“Of course,” he said a little awkwardly, “I don’t know 
anything about these things, but I read in the paper 
that he was down to speak at the big Wycliffite meet- 
ing. Don’t let him go there, Lady Repton, until 
youre quite certain, will you?” 

“Oh no,” she said with the terrified look coming 
back again upon her face. 

“It’s not like business,” said Withers. ‘ There’d be 
excitement, you know. Good-night.” And he went out. 


Those of Charles Repton’s guests who were 
Members of the House of Commons had returned to 
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it. One or two of them had hinted that things were 
a little queer with Repton, but Withers when he got 
back just in time for the divisions, found no rumours 
as yet, and was profoundly grateful. One man only 
who had been present at the dinner, took him aside 
in the Lobby and asked him whether Charles Repton 
had had any trouble. 

Withers laughed the question away, and explained 
that he had known Repton for many years and that 
now and then he did give way to these silly fits of 
temper. It was digestion, he said ; perhaps the guest 
had noticed there were no onions. 

The House had something better to gossip about, 
for after the divisions Demaine was seen going arm 
in arm with the Prime Minister into his room for a 
moment. There had been plenty of talk of Demaine 
lately: that visit increased it. 


Certain members more curious or fussy than the 
rest scoured the journalists in the lobbies: they had 
news. 

It was all settled. The paragraphs had been sent 
round to the papers. The Lobby correspondents had 
each of them quite special and peculiar means of 
knowing that Certain Changes were expected in the 
Cabinet in the near future; that the House of Lords 
was to be strengthened by the addition of talents 
which were universally respected ; several names had 
been mentioned for the vacancy; perhaps Mr. 
Demaine, with his special training and the experience 
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drawn from his travels would, on the whole, form the 
most popular appointment. 

Thus had the announcement been given in its 
vaguest form by the Prime Minister’s secretary ; two 
or three favoured journals had been permitted to say 
without doubt that Charles Repton had resigned ; the 
exact title under which he would accept a peerage was 
suggested, and Demaine was put down in black and 
white as being certainly his successor. 

All this Demaine was told meanwhile that evening 
in the Prime Minister’s room. 

His interview with Sorrel had been exceedingly 
satisfactory, and never in his life, not in the moments 
when he could spend most of his father-in-law’s money, 
had Demaine experienced so complete a respect and 
so eager a service. He felt himself already Warden, 
and what was better, he felt himself perfectly capable 
of the Wardenship. His mood rose and rose. He for- 
got Sudie; he had not even told her when he would 
be home. He shook his cousin’s hand as warmly as 
might a provincial, and went out by the entry under 
Big Ben, to calm down the exuberance of his joy 
with breaths of the fresh night air along the Embank- 
ment. It was nearly twelve o’clock. 

So ended for George Mulross Demaine that 
Monday, June Ist, 1915. 


CHAPTER IX 


HEN Sir Charles Repton woke upon the 
Tuesday morning he felt better than he 
had felt at any moment since the loss of his 
youth. There seemed something easy in the air 
about him, and within his mind a lack of business 
and friction which he did not account for at the 
time, but which perhaps in a vague manner he may 
have ascribed to the purity of the air and the beauty 
of the day. 

The sun was streaming into his windows from 
over the Park. It was already warm, and as he 
dressed and shaved himself he allowed his thoughts 
to wander with an unaccustomed freedom over the 
simple things of life. He noted the colour of the 
trees; he was glad to see the happiness of the 
passers-by in the streets below ; he felt an unaccount- 
able sympathy with the human race, and he was 
even touched with contempt as he gazed at the long 
procession of wealthy houses which marked the line 
of Park Lane. 

At breakfast he ate heartily, though he was alone; 
he looked at the small batch of letters which awaited 
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him, and when he opened his newspaper he positively 
laughed at the opinions expressed in the leading 
article. He nearly broke into another laugh as he 
read the news from America, and then—with a gesture 
which horrified the two solemn servants who had 
watched the unaccountable change in their master’s 
manner, he tore the paper rapidly into four pieces 
and threw it on the floor. Having done this he 
jumped up gaily, nodded to the menials, said “ You 
didn’t expect that,” walked briskly out, took his hat 
and coat and with no conscious purpose but as 
habit moved him jumped into a motor-bus going 
East. 

The conductor, who had a respect for Sir Charles 
Repton’s clothes, and especially for his spats, and 
who seemed to recognise his face, asked him gently 
how much he desired to spend upon a ticket: to 
which he answered in a breezy manner, “ Penny of 
course. Never pay more than a penny; then if the 
beastly thing breaks down you’re not out of pocket 

. sides which,” he went on as though talking to 
himself, “if they forget about you you can have 
tuppence-worth or thruppence-worth for the same 
money!” And he chuckled. 

The conductor looked at him first in terror, then 
smiled responsively and went forward to deal with 
less fortunate people, while Sir Charles hummed 
gently to himself,—a little out of tune but none the 
less cheerfully on that account—an air of ribald 
associations. 
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The top of the bus was pretty full, and a workman 
who had occasion to travel in the same direction as 
his betters saw fit to sit down in the one empty 
place beside the Baronet, It would have been diffi- 
cult to decide upon what occupation this honest 
man had most recently been engaged: but there 
had certainly entered into it oil, wet clay, probably 
soot, and considerable masses of oxidised copper. 
It was not remarkable, therefore, that, beside such 
a companion, especially as that companion was a 
large man, Sir Charles should have found himself 
considerably incommoded. What was remarkable 
was the manner in which the Baronet expressed his 
annoyance. He turned round upon the workman 
with an irritated frown and said: 

“]T can’t make out why they allow people like 
you on omnibuses!” 

“Yer carn’t wort?” said the breadwinner in a 
threatening voice. 

“T say I‘can’t: make‘ out,’ answered Sir Charles, 
carefully picking out each word—*I‘can’t:make 
out ' why ° they ‘ allow’ people: like* you on omni- 
buses,——dirty drutes like you, I should say. Why 
the-devili. 

At this moment the workman seized Sir Charles 
by the collar. Sir Charles, though an older man, 
was by no means weak; his tall body was well-knit 
and active, and he felt unaccountably brawny that 
morning; he got the thumb and forefinger of his 
left hand like a pitchfork under his opponent’s chin, 
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and there began what promised to be a very pretty 
scuffle. Everybody on the top of the bus got up, 
a woman tittered, and a large consequential fellow 
who attempted to interfere received a violent back- 
hander from the huge left hand of the Operative, 
the wrist of which was firmly grasped by the right 
of the Politician and was struggling in the air, 

The bus stopped, a crowd gathered, the workman, 
as is customary with hard-working people, was 
easily appeased; Sir Charles, a good deal ruffled, 
got off the bus, and pressing two shillings into the 
hand of a policeman who was preparing to take 
notes, said loudly: 

“That’s all right! You can’t do anything against 
me, and of course I can prevent the thing getting 
into the papers; but it’s always better to give a 
policeman money,—safe rule!” 

With that he wormed his way through the increas- 
ing mob and disappeared into a taxi, the driver of 
which, with singular sagacity, drove off rapidly 
without asking for any direction. When he was 
well out of it, Repton put his head out of the window 
and addressed the driver in the following remarkable 
words: 

“T don’t really know where you'd better go: of 
course if you go to my Club I could change there” 
(his collar was torn off him and his hat was badly 
battered) “but on the whole you'd better take me 
to Guy’s—No you hadn’t, go to the Club, Stop at 
a Boy Messenger’s on your way.” 
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“What Club, sir?” asked the driver with the 
deference due to a man at once wealthy and mad. 

“You won't know it,” said Sir Charles kindly and 
still craning in a constrained manner out of the 
window. “By the way, why don’t they have a 
speaking-tube or something from inside to you 
people? It’s awkward turning one’s head outside 
like a snake. You won’t know it, but I’ll shout to 
you when we get to the bottom of St. James’s Street.” 

The driver, now convinced that he had to do with 
something quite out of the ordinary, touched his cap 
in a manner almost military, and fled through the 
streets of London. At a Boy Messenger’s office Sir 
Charles sent home for clothes and for a change, got 
to his Club, informed the astonished porter that it 
was a very fine day, that he had just had a fight 
on the top of a bus, that by God the Johnnie didn’t 
know who he was tackling! He, Sir Charles, was 
no longer a young man, but he would have shown 
him what an upper cut was if he could have got 
a free swing! He proceeded to illustrate the nature 
of this fence—then suddenly asked for his letters, 
and for a dressing-room. 

After this, which had all been acted in the most 
rapid and violent manner, he ran up the steps, stood 
for a few moments with his hands in his pockets 
gazing at the telegrams, and forgetful that he had 
no collar on, that his coat was torn, that there was 
blood upon his hands, and that half of his waistcoat 
was wide open with two buttons missing. He found 
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the telegrams of some interest; he did not notice 
the glances directed towards him by those who 
passed in and out of the building, nor the act of a 
page who in passing the porter’s box tapped his 
forehead twice with his forefinger. 

He stood for a moment in thought, then it 
suddenly occurred to him that it would have been 
a wiser thing to have gone straight home. He got 
another taxi and drove to his house. There, after a 
brief scene with the footman in which he rehearsed 
all that he had already given them at the Club, he 
ordered his clothes to be put out for him, and took a 
very comfortable bath. 

Luckily for him he found lying upon his table 
when he came down, a note which he had left there 
the night before with regard to the Van Diemens 
meeting. 

“Forgot that,’ he said, a little seriously. “Good 
thing I found it.” 

He picked it up, folded it once or twice, unfolded 
it, re-read it perhaps three times, and while he was 
so employed heard the grave voice of his secretary 
begging him to go into town in the motor. 

Repton did not for the moment see any connection 
between his recent adventures and this request, but 
he was all compliance, and nodding cheerfully he 
waited for the machine to come round. When it 
had come he looked at it closely for a moment, 
confided to the chauffeur that he intensely disliked 
its colour, but that it was a bargain and he wasn’t 
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going to spend any money on changing it, because 
he meant to sell it to some fool at the end of the 
season—got in, and was driven to the Cannon Street 
Hotel. 

He was a little late. The platform was already 
occupied and his empty chair was waiting for him. 

At his entry there was some applause, such as 
would naturally greet the man who was known to 
be the Directing Brain of all that interest. None 
noticed a change in him. His clothes were perhaps 
a little less spick and span: it was unusual to see 
him stretch his arms two or three times before he 
sat down, and those who knew him best, in his 
immediate neighbourhood upon the platform, were 
astonished to see him smile and nod familiarly to 
several of the less important Directors; but on the 
whole he behaved himself in a fairly consecutive 
manner, and if he did whisper to a colleague upon 
his right that he looked as though he had been 
drinking a little too much overnight, the unac- 
customed jest was allowed to pass. without 
comment. 

When the moment came for him to speak, he 
jumped up, perhaps a little too briskly, faced his 
audience with less than his usual solemnity, nay, 
with something very like a grin, and struck the first 
note of his great speech in a manner which they had 
hitherto never heard from his lips, 

It was certainly calculated to compel their atten- 
tion if not their conviction, for the very first words 
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which he shouted into the body of the hall, were 
these: 

“WHAT ARE WE HERE FOR?” 

After that rhetorical question, delivered in a roar 
that would have filled the largest railway station in 
London, he repeated it in a somewhat lower tone, 
clenched his fists, struck them squarely on the table, 
and answered as though he were delivering a final 
judgment: 

WO NEA! 5, RCO inc ere soles ner: 
Ladies and gentlemen,’ he went on, raising his 
right hand and wagging his forefinger at them— 
“we are here for money! And don’t you forget it!” 

He blew a great breath, watched them quizzically 
a moment and then continued: 

“What most of you most lack is the power of 
thinking clearly. I can see it in your faces. I can 
see it in the way you sit. And people who can't 
think clearly don’t make money. No one can think 
clearly who hasn’t got a good grip of his first 
principles and doesn’t know first of all what he wants 
before he tries to get it. Well, I repeat it, and 
I challenge any one to deny it: what we want is 
money! Let us make that quite clear. Let us 
anchor ourselves to that ... and when we once 
have that thoroughly fixed in our minds we can 
go on to the matter of how we are to get it,” 

“Now ladies and gentlemen,” he proceeded in a 
more conversational manner, rubbing his hands 
together, and smiling at them with excessive 
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freedom, “let us first of all take stock. Sitting 
here before me and round me here upon this 
platform (he waved his right arm in a large gesture) 
are four million pounds of Van Diemens stock. 
Four million pounds, ladies and gentlemen! But 
wait a moment. At what price was that stock 
bought? Jam not asking at what price / bought,” 
—here he looked to the left and the right, sweeping 
the hundreds of faces before him—‘“I am not asking 
at what price / bought: my position differs from 
yours, my hearties; I’m in the middle of things and 
my official position obtains me even more knowledge 
than I should gather with my own very excellent 
powers of observation: I’ve spent a whole lifetime 
in watching markets, and I have never cared a dump 
—I repeat, ladies and gentlemen, a DUMP, for 
anything except the profit. I have never listened 
to any talk about the ‘development of a country’ or 
‘possibilities’ or ‘the future, or any kid of that sort. 
I’ve bought paper and sold paper . . . and I’ve done 
uncommonly well out of it.” 

He paused a moment, more for breath than for 
anything else, for he had been speaking very rapidly ; 
and in the terrified silence round him Bingham was 
heard muttering as though in reply to some whispered 
question: “You leave him alone! It may be un- 
conventional, but .. .” 

“The question is, ladies and gentlemen, at what 
price have you bought ... on the average? Many 
of you are country parsons, many of you ladies with 
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far more money than you have knowledge what to 
do with it. Not a few of you stock-brokers—an 
exceptionally inexperienced class of men—you are 
a fair average lot of British investors, and I ask 
at what price did you buy?” He looked at them 
fixedly for a few moments, then pulling out a scrap 
of paper he read it briefly: 

“<From figures that have been laid before me I 
find that the average price at which the present 
shareholders bought was eight pounds sixteen 
shillings and a few pence,” and then added “ We'll 
call it eight pounds. Always be on the Conservative 
side.” 

At this remark, which was supposed to contain a 
political jest, two old ladies in the second row 
tittered, but finding themselves alone, stopped 
tittering. 

“I say take it at eight pounds. Well, that four 
million of stock stands for thirty-two million pounds. 
Thirty-two million pounds!” he said with a rising 
voice—* THIRTY-TWO MILLION POUNDS!” he roared, 
—banging the table with his fist and leaning forward 
with a determined jowl.... “And what's left of it? 
Nothing !” 

There was another dead silence at the end of this 
striking phrase, and Bingham was again heard to 
mutter: “You leave him alone: he knows what he’s 
at!” A certain uneasy shuffling of feet behind him 
caused Repton to turn his head snappishly, then he 
looked round again and resumed his great oration. 
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“I say nothing. ... Oh! I know there are some of 
you stupid enough to think that you have still got 
sixteen and thruppence a share. That was the 
quotation in the paper this morning. Eugh!” he 
sniffed sardonically, “You try and se at that and 
you'll soon find what you’ve got! No! you haven’t 
even got that sixteen and thruppence. You haven’t 
got two shillings in the pound for what you put in. 
You've got nothing! nothing! nothing!! Put that in 
your pipes and smoke it... .” 

“And so, gentlemen,” he added, leaning his body 
backwards and putting his thumbs into his waistcoat, 
“the business before us is how to get out of this hole. 
There are perhaps some of you,” he went on, frowning 
intellectually, “there are perhaps some of you who 
imagine that the Government is going to buy. Well, 
I’m a member of the Government and I can tell you 
they are zot.” 

At this appalling remark the elements of revolution 
upon the platform all but exploded, but the solid 
weight of Bingham was still there, and if I may hint 
at a phrase with which the reader is already familiar, 
he suggested that Sir Charles knew what he was 
about and should be let alone. 

“Even if they did buy,” Repton went on seriously 
and argumentatively, “they could hardly buy at more 
than par. I’m the last man,” he continued rapidly “to 
jaw about public opinion or things of that sort. The 
real reason why they won't buy is the Irish. But even 
if they did buy they could hardly give more than par. 
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And what’s par?” he said with great disdain. “No, 
that cock won’t fight! . . . Mind you, I’m not saying 
you couldn’t have got the Government to buy a little 
time ago. I think you could. But you can’t now.” 

“T don’t think there’s a single man on either front 
bench—” this was said meditatively and tapping off 
the fingers of one hand with the forefinger of the 
other—‘“ who's personally interested, and I don’t 
think there’s any direct connection since Cooke died 
between the Cabinet and any one who is—-except me. 
No, that’s not the way out. What you've got to do, 
ladies and gentlemen, is to throw a sprat to catch a 
whale.” 

“A sprat,” he meditatively repeated, “to catch a 
whale: a great Whale full o’ blubber! ... an’ how 
are you going to do that?” 

‘Now listen ”’—his tone had become very earnest 
and he was leaning forward, bent and fixed and 
holding them with his fine strong eyes, “listen, there 
are three steps. You've got first of all to show the 
public that you Je/zeve in the future of the Company ; 
next you've got to decide upon a dodge to show 
that: something that'll make every one think that you 
the shareholders do really believe in that future. 
What’s the third step? Why up goes the price—treal 
price—money offered—then you can sell. That’s my 
opinion,” he concluded, clapping his hands together 
and laying them upon the table before him: and he 
let it sink in. 

“Now you'll notice,” he went on, “in the pro- 
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spectus you have received, some talk of a railway. 
We're asking money from you to build a railway. 
Now why are we doing that? Please follow me 
carefully.” 

The hundreds of heads bent forward and the 
intelligences they contained were prepared to follow 
him carefully. He was a great man. 

“We have asked you to build a railway,” he pro- 
nounced, leaving a little space of time between each 
word, “because a railway still catches on. I don't 
know why, but it does. Mines don’t. You might 
discover ore all over the place and they wouldn’t go: 
I’ve got two men of my own, engineers, experzs, 
who'll discover ore anywhere; they’d discover tons 
before three o’clock this afternoon and you might 
swear your dying oath to them, but the public 
wouldn’t believe you. As for agriculture,—Piff! 
And as for climate, Boo! But vaz/ways still work.” 

“Very well. You raise your capital for your 
railway. What that railway may be imagined to do 
is set out in full before you and I won't go into it. 
But I will ask you especially to note the passage in 
which it is described as giving a strategical supremacy 
to the Empire. You know what the Empire is. You 
may know, some o’ you, what strategy is. Looks as 
if there were a fleecy general or two among you! 
But that’s as may be—just note the phrase. It’s 
safety! That’s what it is! No odds. No blighter 
to run any risk of having to fight any one anywhere ! 
Grand!” ... “I ¢hink also,” he mused, “ something 
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could be done with the-.tourist side ... there are 
falls and mountains and things ... but no matter: 
the point is the railway.” 

He drank from a glass of water on the table, 
turned round angrily and said: “Good lord what 
water! It’s bad enough to have to drink water in 
public for a show, but it needn’t be tepid! If the 
place wasn’t so public I’d spit it out again!” Then 
facing the audience again: “However... About 
that railway. First understand clearly, ladies and 
gentlemen, that railway is not going to be built! 
There is no intention of building it. There is no 
intention of surveying it.” 

Two or three voices rose in protest at the back of 
the hall. Sir Charles leaned forward and put out his 
hand appealingly :— 

“One moment, one moment pray! Hear me out! 
I don’t mean that zo one will build it. That’s not 
our funeral. I mean that we won’t. The ‘Company’ 
may, whatever that means. But you and I—the 
people who have got into this hole—we won't. It 
won't be our money. Seize that! Get ahold of that! 
It’s the key to the whole business.” 

Little gasps and one profound sigh, but no 
interruptions followed this explanation, and Sir 
Charles with perfect coolness continued : 

“What we want is five shillings a share-—only five 
shillings ashare. Five shillings where most of you have 
already given a hundred and sixty! Five shillings a 
share ... four million shares ... that’s a million. 
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And mind you, only a nominal million. We don’t 
want your two half-crowns; bless you no. All we 
want in cash is a shilling. For the rest, you'll see in 
a moment. Well, there you are then, a shilling, a 
miserable shilling. Now just see what that shilling 
will do!” 

“In the first place it'll give publicity and plenty 
of it. Breath of public life, publicity! Breath o’ 
finance too! We'll have that railway marked in a 
dotted line on the maps: all the maps: school maps: 
office maps. We'll have leaders on it and speeches 
on it. And good hearty attacks on it. And 


th-e-n ...” He lowered his voice to a very 
confidential wheedle,—“the price ’ll begin to creep 
up—Oh ..0... oh! the veal price, my beloved 


fellow-shareholders, the price at which one can 
really se//, the price at which one can handle the 
stuff.” 

He gave a great breath of satisfaction. “Now 
d’ye see? It'll go to forty shillings right off, it 
ought to go to forty-five, it may go to sixty!... 
And then,” he said briskly, suddenly changing his 
tone, “then, my hearties, you blasted well sell out: 
you unload ... you dump ’em. Plenty more fools 
where your lot came from. I won't advise,—sell out 
just when you see fit. Every man for himself, and 
every woman too,” he said, bowing politely to the 
two old ladies in the second row,—“and the devil 
take the hindmost. But you'll all have something, 
you'll none of you lose it all as it looked like last 
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week. Most of you ’ll lose on your first price: late 
comers least: a few o’ ye ’ll make if you bought 
under two pounds. Anyhow /shall.... There! if 
that isn’t finance I don’t know what is!” 

And with a large happy, final, satisfactory and 
conclusive smile, the Builder of Empire, to the 
astonishment of every one, looked at his watch, 
called upon his Creator as a witness to the lateness 
of the hour, and suddenly went out. 

It would be delicious to describe what happened 
in the vast body of that hall when the Chief had 
left it: how the shareholders made a noise like 
angry bees swarming; how a curate who had done 
no man any harm was squashed against a wall and 
broke two ribs; how five or six excited and almost 
tearful men surrounded the reporters and fought 
for their notebooks; how Bingham continued to 
reiterate that Charles Repton knew what he was at; 
and how a certain quiet little man with a bronzed 
face and very humorous eyes, slunk out and got 
rid of his block of shares within the hour, to a 
young hearty Colonial gentleman who was wealthy 
and had come to London to learn the business ways 
of our City.? 

But I must follow Sir Charles in his rapid drive 
to the House of Commons. I must mention his 
unconventional remark to the policeman to the effect 
that he hoped that old fool Pottle hadn’t come in 
yet; and his taking his place on the front bench just 

1 He did. 
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after prayers with a look so merry and free that it 
illumined the faces opposite like a sun. 

The questions to which he had to reply came 
somewhat late on the paper, and he caused not a 
little scandal by suggesting in a low tone such 
answers to his colleagues for ¢hezr questions as 
seemed to him at once humorous and apposite. 

The aged Home Secretary especially afforded 
him fine sport, and when a question was asked with 
regard to the new Admiralty docks at Bosham, he 
went to the length of chucking a cocked-hat note 
to the principal contractor who sat solemnly upon 
the benches behind him, nodding cheerfully over 
his shoulder and whispering loudly: “It’s all up!” 

All this boded ill for what might happen when 
his own turn came; and indeed the scene that 
followed was of a kind entirely novel in the long 
history of the House of Commons. 

It was a simple question ; Question 63. Not ten 
minutes of question-time were left when it was 
asked. It was put by a gentle little man who 
had put it down for the sake of a friend who lived 
on the South Coast, and it was simply to ask the 
right honourable Baronet, the Warden of the Court 
of Dowry, whether his attention had been called 
to the presence upon the Royal Sovereign shoals of 
a wreck which endangered navigation, and what 
he intended to do in the matter. 

Charles Repton jumped up like a bird; he 
jovially and rapidly read the typewritten answer 
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which his permanent officials had given him — to 
the effect that he had nothing to add to the reply 
given three years before with regard to the same 
wreck, which was then, they were careful to point 
out, far more dangerous than at the present day. 

But when he had finished reading the official 
reply, he looked up genially at his interlocutor and 
said: 

“We don’t want to interfere with that wreck : it’s 
full of gin!” 

An angry fanatic hearing the word “gin” rose at 
once and put the supplementary question: “May I 
ask whether that gin was destined for the unfortunate 
natives of the Lagos Hinterland ?” 

“Yes,” said the Warden of the Court of Dowry 
politely, “Yes sir, you may: but they will never get 
it. However, several thousand tons of gin I am 
glad to say have gone out to the negroes of our 
colonies since the ship was lost, to the no small 
advantage,” he added, “of my friend Mr. Garey; 
whom, by the way,” he continued with conversational 
ease, “we all hope to see in this House shortly, for 
old Southwick who’s up against him hasn’t got a 
dog’s chance, and you probably know that we are 
forcing Pipps to resign. Bound to be an election!” 

He sat down. It was a quarter to four and the 
House was saved. But though the decorum of that 
great assembly prevented one word from being 
uttered as to what had passed, the Lobbies were full 
of it, and when the first division was taken men who 
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ordinarily filed past the Treasury bench avoided it, 
while from distant and dark corners where one 
cannot be observed, long and intent looks were 
darted at the happy Warden of the Court of Dowry. 

He sat there gay and quite unconscious of the 
effect he had produced, passed with his Party into 
the Lobbies for the division, greeting with familiar 
joy men who appeared rather anxious to avoid his 
eye, and making, I regret to say, such unseemly 
jests upon the Party system as had never been heard 
within those walls before. 

The young Prime Minister, though suffering so 
considerably from the left lung, was never at a loss 
where tact, and especially tact combined with rapid 
action, was necessary. A horrified servant called 
him from his room and described what was passing. 
He did not stop to ask why or how the thing had 
happened. He came in rapidly through the door 
behind the Speaker’s chair, and beckoned to Sir 
Charles Repton who was at that moment occupied 
in drawing a large caricature of the Leader of the 
Opposition, with his hands deep into the pocket of 
an amiable farmer-like gentleman in top-boots and 
whiskers, who made a presentable image of John 
Bull. 

Charles Repton got up at once and went out to 
his Chief. “What d’you think of this?” he said, 
showing his picture. 

The young Prime Minister smiled as death would 
smile. “It’s very good, it’s very good,” he said 
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hurriedly. “ Have it coloured . . . colour it yourself. 
Oh, do what you like with it... . Come with me. 
Come into my room, do. No, I'll tell you what, 
I want to speak to you. Let’s get out into the air.” 

He walked his subordinate away rapidly arm in 
arm across Parliament Square towards St. James’s 
Park, talking about a thousand things and never 
giving Repton time for a word. Then he said 
suddenly: “What I really want to say to you, 
Repton, is...” He abruptly broke off. “Is Lady 
Repton at home?” 

“Yes,” said Repton a little puzzled, “or she will 
be by this time. I make her show me her plan for 
the afternoon at lunch, and she’s got to suit me, or 
there’s a row.” 

“Well now,” said the Prime Minister, “ will you do 
mea great favour?” He put his hand on Repton’s 
shoulder and looked candidly into his eyes. 

“Certainly my dear fellow,” answered the Warden 
of the Court of Dowry in the utmost good humour. 
“After all my position depends upon you, and a 
good deal of my income depends upon my position. 
It isn’t likely I should put your back up, even if I 
didn't like you, which is far from being the case, 
though I must say I don’t think you’re a man of 
very exceptional talent. I think you owe most of 
your position to birth.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Prime Minister hurriedly, 
“T understand. Now what I want you to do is this: 
jump into the first thing you see and go straight home. 
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You will see why when you get there. It’s absolutely 
urgent. Will you?” 

“Certainly,” said Repton more puzzled than ever. 
“All you politicians are such liars that I make a 
point of believing the exact opposite of what you 
say: but if you tell me it’s of any service to you, it 
certainly does me no harm,” And whistling gaily 
he walked off towards a cab that was meandering 
across the Parade, 

When the Prime Minster had seen him well off 
he went as rapidly as dignity would allow into 
Downing Street, took the telephone from his 
secretary and in an agony of apprehension lest he 
should be too late, at last heard Lady Repton’s 
voice. He told her that her husband was the 
victim of a most distressing malady; she would 
understand it when she saw him. He implored her 
to save so valuable a man for the country by 
managing in some way or other to confine him to 
the house until he should be medically examined. 

It was a great relief to the young fellow to have 
got this duty done. His fifty-four years seemed to 
weigh less upon him: for the ten minutes between 
leaving the House and seeing Repton off he had been 
on a grill: there was still ridicule to be faced, but 
he had a sentiment of having achieved his end and 
of having just saved as difficult a situation as ever 
the chief of a State had had to meet. 


It was an anxious moment, but many moments 
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are necessarily anxious in the life of a man who 
holds in his hands the destinies of Great Britain, and 
the young and popular Prime Minister had the stuff 
in him to stand worse scenes than that, but he was 
exhausted and he was slightly troubled. The full 
consequences of the dreadful affair had not yet shaped 
themselves in his mind. 

He walked back to his room in the House of 
Commons, ruminating during those few steps upon 
the developments that might arise from Repton’s 
terrible accident, and beginning to plan how he 
should arrange matters with Demaine. It would 
want caution, for Demaine was slow to understand 
. .. but then there was a corresponding advantage 
to that, for like all slow men, Dimmy could hold his 
tongue. . . . In fact he couldn't help it. 

The Prime Minister was pleased to think that he 
had that second string to his bow, and that opinion 
had been sufficiently prepared for the change. 
Repton would be certified of course, the sooner the 
better—that would prevent any necessity for a 
peerage. Demaine’s taking the place would seem 
more natural, and those gadflies, the J/oon and the 
Capon, would not fall into a fever about the appoint- 
ment. ... Perhaps after all the Repton business 
would be an advantage in the long run! 

The more he thought of his choice of Demaine 
the more pleased he was, and he had almost per- 
suaded himself that the appointment was due to 
some extreme cunning upon his own part, when, 
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coming round from his room into the Lobbies, he 
casually asked a colleague where Demaine was at 
the moment. 

The colleague didn’t know. “I have my back 
turned to the benches behind us you know,” he 
explained elaborately. 

The Prime Minister cast upon him a look of 
contempt, and asked the doorkeeper whether he had 
seen Mr. Demaine. 

“G. M. Demaine,” said the doorkeeper solemnly, 
running his finger down a list. 

The Prime Minister was almost moved to reprove 
him, but dignity forbade. 

“Not in the House!” said the man curtly, 
addressing as an equal the chief power in England ; for 
his post was secure, the Prime Minister’s precarious. 

“You mean not on the benches: I can see that 
for myself!” said the Prime Minister sharply. 

“TI mean he hasn’t passed this door, sir,” said the 
official with quiet dignity, and Dolly went off 
considerably nettled, and looked into the tea-room 
and the libraries, and even wasted a little time in 
going round by the smoking-room. The policemen 
in the central hall had not seen Demaine, nay, a 
constituent with an exceedingly long black moustache 
and fierce eyes had been waiting by appointment 
with Demaine for two hours, and Demaine had not 
been found. The Prime Minister condescended so 
much as to speak to this man, and the man, not 
knowing whom he might be addressing, told him 
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plainly that “if Mr. Demaine interpreted his duties 
in this fashion, he couldn’t answer for his seat, that 
was all!” 

The Prime Minister further condescended to go 
out of the House in the ordinary way, and the 
policeman who guarded the ordinary portal had not 
seen Mr. Demaine. 

It was really very awkward and exasperating, 
though it was only a detail. He must see Demaine 
that afternoon: it was imperative. But it was also 
important that he should see him as soon as possible. 
He wanted to keep him out of the way till he was 
coached. 

There is nothing in this happy English life of 
ours more soothing to the brain in moments of 
anxiety, than the perusal of any one of those great 
Organs of Opinion which are the characteristic of 
our people and the envy of Europe, and of these 
it must be admitted none stand on quite the same 
intellectual and moral plane as the best two or 
three of our London evening papers. One of these 
the Prime Minister had always found particularly 
soothing. He bought it of the newsman at the 
corner of Parliament Square and opened it as he 
walked along at leisure towards Downing Street. 

There was one corner of this sheet which was 
always a recreation to Dolly in the few moments 
he could spare from the House: it was the corner 
in which prizes were offered for the best pun, on 
condition of course that nothing coarse or personally 
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offensive should be sent in by the competitors. To 
this he had turned an indifferent eye, when for the 
second time that day he received a shock which was 
almost like a blow in the face... . 

There, in great letters, with a flamboyance surely 
unworthy of a paper that professed to support his 
own Party, was the headline: 


“DISAPPEARANCE OF A MINISTER ELECT.” 


And his forebodings did not deceive him. ... 
It was... it was... the permanently unlucky 
Demaine! 

He cursed the crass imbecility by which such a 
thing could have got into the papers at all. He 
strode to his house and to his room, crumpled the 
paper which he was still holding, unfolded it, and 
then read the news again. There were but a few 
lines of it: Demaine had disappeared, and the full 
detective power of London was attempting to solve 
the mystery of his disappearance. 

What madness to let such things get out! 

Why, twenty things might have happened! He 
might simply have stopped in the house of a friend 
and not bothered to tell his wife that he was not 
coming home; he might simply have fallen ill 
and have been taken to a hospital or to a hotel. 
What a piece of idiocy to put it into the Press at 
all! 

Much as he hated the exercise, he rang to be put 
through to Demaine House, and heard from Sudie 
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herself, whom he knew but distantly, that her fears 
had done all. 

She had sat up for George till nearly five o’clock 
in the morning; underrating perhaps her husband’s 
talents, and notably his ability to find his way home, 
she thought it possible he had fallen a victim to 
an unscrupulous taxi driver or that any one of a 
thousand other fates might have befallen him. 

With too little comprehension of the social forces 
that build up the society of the Mother Land, Sudie 
had communicated at once with Scotland Yard, 
and on learning that her husband had last been 
seen leaving the House of Commons and walking 
towards the river, she had taken the unpardonable 
step of sending messages to all the evening papers 
in the hope that such publicity would advance the 
solution of the mystery. 

It was perfectly damnable! As though the cares 
of his office were not enough, the Prime Minister 
found himself upon this Tuesday afternoon with a 
doubtful and anxious division awaiting him in the 
evening, with one of his Ministers gone mad, and 
his successor the subject at the best of a vulgar 
mystery, and at the worst of a hopeless dis- 
appearance. 


CHAPTER X 


HE phrase “intoxicated with pleasure,” too 
common in our literature, would most in- 
exactly describe the condition of George Mulross 
Demaine as he left the Prime Minister’s room upon 
that Monday midnight. 

In the first place he was not and never had been 
intoxicated, and even when he exceeded (as in youth 
he frequently had) in the matter of wine, spirits, 
liqueurs and fancy liquids, the effect of such excess 
had rather been atrophy than intoxication. Nor 
had he ever felt what poets finely call the “sting 
of joy.” 

But he was pleased: he was _ very pleased. 
Thoughts that in another more volatile and less 
substantial brain might have crowded, appeared 
slowly separated one from another and in a solemn 
procession. They comforted rather than exhilarated 
him. 

First of all there was the 45000 a year: that was 
something. 

He ruminated on that about as far as Cleopatra’s 
Needle; there, as he leant upon the parapet of the 
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Embankment and looked down into the water, 
a second thought rose upon the horizon of his 
mind: the 45000 a year would be his, not 
Sudie’s. 

In the first stage of this nightly ramble he had 
barged into two men: one a poor man who had 
made the accident the excuse for the delivery of 
money; the second a rich one who cursed him 
abominably, but George was in too equable a mood 
to mind. Now, as he left Cleopatra’s Needle behind 
him and strolled still farther eastward, ruminating 
upon the fact that the 45000 a year would be his 
and not Sudie’s, he had the misfortune to cannon 
against yet a third, to whom he apologised: but it 
was a post, not a man. 

He looked at it with those slow, sensible eyes of 
his for perhaps thirty seconds, and saw in large red 
letters under the electric light “ Motors to the right 
of this post.” 

He repeated the phrase mechanically as was often 
his wont upon reading anything, and it set up a new 
train of thought. Post.... The post offered him 
was not permanent... but he considered the 
careers of his friends and he could remember none, 
neither Ted nor Johnny nor old Bill Curliss, nor 
Fittleworth nor Glegg, who from the moment they 
had received such promotion had not gone forward. 

It always meant something, even when one was 
out of office, and then who knows? One might be 
in office again. A Party may be in office twice 
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running! Stranger things had happened. And 
then, even if they went out of office, Ole Man 
Benson would have brought something off by that 
time. 

Look at it how he would, heaven was smiling on 
him, and he in return, and as though in gratitude, 
smiled at the gaunt front of Blackfriars Station, 
opposite which he had now arrived. 

Between him and it there lay the street, and he 
was naturally too cautious to attempt to cross until 
he had gazed carefully to the front and right. But 
at midnight there is no pressure of traffic in the City 
of London, and when he had allowed a belated dray 
and a steam roller to pass him at their leisure he 
hurriedly crossed over with a vague intention of 
taking the train. 

Like many men of the governing classes, whose 
mental activities are naturally divorced from the 
petty details of London life, and who are independent 
of that daily round which makes the less fortunate 
only too familiar with our means of communication, 
George Mulross Demaine was not quite certain where 
the Underground went to, nor what part of London 
precisely it served. But he had been taught from 
childhood that it was circular in form, and that round 
it like Old Ocean? in a perpetual race, went along 
streams of trains. Enter it where you would, and 
you might leave it somewhere upon its periphery. 
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He knew that St. James’s Park Station was at his 
very door, He asked for and obtained a ticket with 
that promptitude which distinguishes the service of 
our premier Metropolitan line, left the change for 
sixpence by an oversight on the ledge of the ticket 
window, and then, as Fate would have it, turned to 
the left-hand stairs. 

The official whose duty it was to examine and to 
cut designs upon the tickets presented to him by the 
public, was that evening (under the guidance of Fate) 
most negligent. 

He should surely have seen that he was dealing 
with an Obvious Gentleman and should gently have 
directed him to the opposing platform. As it was 
he did no more than half puncture the cardboard 
without so much as glancing at it, and George 
Mulross Demaine (in whom now yet another pleas- 
ing thought had arisen—that there were such things 
as Cabinet pensions—) sauntered down on to the 
platform. 

A train roared in; he stumbled into it just in time 
to save his coat from the shutting of the gate, and 
sat contentedly until he should hear the conductor 
shout “St. James’s Park!” But this cue word which 
would have aroused him to action, he was destined 
not to hear. 

The Mansion House went by, and Cannon Street, 
but yet another pleasing thought having arisen in 
his mind he noted them not. 

A shout of “Monument” startled him, for he had 
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heard in a general way of the Monument, and it was 
nowhere near his home. When he came to Mark 
Lane he was seriously alarmed, and at the cry of 
Aldgate East, his mind was made up. He got out. 

He asked with the utmost courtesy of the man 
who took the tickets what he should do to get to 
St. James’s Park, and the man who took the tickets 
replied with less courtesy but with great rapidity 
that he had better turn sharp to the right and that 
on his right again he would find Aldgate Station, 
whence there was still a service of trains, late as was 
the hour. 

Alas, for the various locutions of various ranks in 
our society ! he did turn sharp to the right; he went 
right round the corner into Middlesex Street, and to 
the right again into Wentworth Street, but not a 
Station could be seen. The summer night was of 
a glimmering sort of darkness. It was hot, and 
many of the local families were still seated upon 
their steps, speaking to each other in a dialect of 
the Lithuanian Ghetto which George Mulross 
erroneously took for an accent native to the London 
poor. 

He stepped up to one and asked whether he were 
yet near the station. The voluble reply “Shriska 
beth haumelshee! Chragso! Yeh!” illumined him 
not at all, and as he moved off uncertainly up the 
street, a roar of harsh laughter tended to upset his 
nerves. 


He could not bear this raking fire: he turned, 
Io 
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most imprudently, up a narrow court which was in 
total darkness; and, then at first to his surprise but 
almost immediately afterwards to his grave chagrin, 
he felt a voluminous and exceedingly foul cotton 
sheet drawn sharply round his throat, twisted, the 
slack of it thrown over his head, and one end 
crammed into his mouth for a gag; almost at the 
same moment his wrists were jerked behind him, a 
rope whose hardness must have been due to tar was 
hitched round them with surely excessive violence, 
putting him to grievous pain, his feet were lifted 
from under him, he felt several hands grasping his 
head and shoulders at random, a couple of them 
seizing his ankles; he was reversed, and in the atti- 
tude described at the Home Office as “ The Frogs’ 
March” he felt himself carried for some few yards, 
and at last reversed again and placed face upwards 
upon a narrow and hard surface. 

Through the filthy cotton which still enveloped 
his face, the disgusting stains of which were dimly 
apparent to him, he saw the glimmer of a light, and 
he heard round him language the accent and many 
of the words of which were so unfamiliar to him that 
he could make nothing of it. He was incommoded 
beyond words. 

Whatever his defects, George Mulross Demaine 
was not lacking in physical courage; he begged 
them in a mumble through the gag that covered his 
mouth, to let him go. There was no direct reply, 
but only a good deal of whispering, which so far as 
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he could make it out—and much of it was foreign— 
related to his person rather than to his request. 

An attempt to move betrayed the fact that some 
heavy body was seated upon his shins; another 
attempt to raise the upper half of his body was met 
by so sharp a reminder upon the side of his head 
that he thought it better for the moment to lie still. 

What followed was an examination of his clothes 
and their contents, which showed his new neighbours 
to be unacquainted with the sartorial habits of the 
wealthy. The two slits in his cape were taken for 
pockets and their emptiness provoked among other 
comments the shrill curse of a woman. His trouser 
pockets, wherein it was fondly hoped that metal 
might lie hid, and wherein he would rather have died 
than have put anything, similarly drew blank, and 
to their disgust, of the two little lines on the waist- 
coat one was a sham and the other contained nothing 
but a spare stud. However, this contained a small 
precious stone, and was the immediate object of a 
pretty severe scuffle. 

He was next reversed yet a third time without 
dignity, and in a manner the violence of which was 
most wounding: but in his tail pocket was nothing but 
a large new silk handkerchief which went (apparently 
by custom, for there was no discussion) to the captain 
of the tribe. 

Purse there was none, a thing that bewildered 
them ; not even a portmonnaie, until, to their mingled 
astonishment and joy, some one acuter than the rest 
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discovered in a mass of seals at his watch chain, a 
little globular receptacle which opened with a spring, 
and revealed no less than four sovereigns. 

It was a poor haul, but the clothes remained. Not 
for long. They were all removed, and that not with 
roughness but, he was glad to note, tenderly: less 
perhaps from the respect they bore him than froma 
consideration of the value of the cloth. The precise 
manceuvre whereby the difficulty of the ankles and 
the wrists was eliminated, I leave to those of my 
readers who are better acquainted with such problems 
than I. There are several well-known methods, I 
understand, whereby a man may have his trousers 
and his coat removed and yet his hands and feet 
preserved in custody. 

His boots (they were astonished to note) were 
elastic-sided. They were under the impression that 
among the wealthy buttoned boots alone were 
tolerated at the evening meal and thenceforward 
until such hours as the wealthy seek repose. But 
they were good mess boots, and take it all in all, 
his clothing, every single article of which was soon 
folded and put into its bundle, made the best part of 
their booty. 

Then there was a considerable movement of feet, 
a murmur of voices purposely low; there seemed to 
be one person left, agile and rapid in movement... 
perhaps two: at any rate after these or this one had 
held him for some thirty seconds, during which he 
had the sense and prudence to lie still, there was a 
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sharp sliding of feet, the quick but almost noiseless 
shutting of a door, and he found that he was free. 

His first act was to disembarrass himself of his 
stinking head-gear, but his captors had laid their 
trap with science, and it was precisely this which was 
destined to give them the leisure for their escape. 
The sheet was tied to his head by a series of small 
hard knots which took him, between them, quite a 
quarter of an hour to undo. 

At last he was free. He tore the filthy thing from 
his head and the bunch of it from his mouth with the 
same gesture, overcame a strong desire to vomit, and 
looked round him. 

He found himself seated upon a sort of narrow 
bench attached by iron clamps to the wall of a small 
and exceedingly noisome room, which even at that 
moment he had the wit to think that he would 
certainly have dealt with by the local inspector when 
he should have assumed what he had heard called 
the reins of office. 

But for the moment other considerations occupied 
him to the exclusion of the condition of the room. 
A dirty paraffin lamp with no shade stood on the 
rickety table; the one window was blinded by a 
large old wooden shutter barred down against it; on 
the cracked, distempered walls, stained with a genera- 
tion of grease and smoke, hung a paper upon which 
a few figures had been scrawled roughly in pencil, 
and most of them scratched out again, and here and 
there the same pencil or others had inscribed the 
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surface of the plaster with sentiments and illustra- 
tions most uncongenial to his breeding. 

The next thing that met his eye was a peculiarly 
repulsive pair of breeches, an old green-black torn 
overcoat, and a pair of workmen’s boots, cracked, 
grey with weather, laceless and apparently as stiff as 
wood. He had no choice: his first business was to 
find aid. He must put these on, break his way out 
of this den as best he could, and summon the Police. 

He had never had his feet in. such things as those 
boots before; it was like shuffling in boxes. He 
hated to feel the clammy grease of the trousers and 
coat against his skin. 

He left the lamp burning and made for the door. 
To his astonishment the latch was open. To his 
further astonishment it gave into an open passage 
like a tunnel, with no door but a plain arch opening 
into the court beyond. He shuffled out. He was glad 
that it was not yet day. Fortunately it was not cold. 

He turned, he knew not whither, following the 
streets aimlessly, but more or less in one direction, 
until he saw in a blotted silhouette against the dark- 
ness of the walls, the glad and familiar form of a 
policeman. It was like coming home! It was like 
making a known harbour light after three days of 
lost reckonings and a gale. 

He went up to the man and began in that 
pleasant but not condescending tone in which he 
had ever addressed members of the force: 

“ Policeman, can you tell me... ” 
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He got no further. The agile though weighty 
custodian of order, with the low and determined 
remark, “I know yer!” had seized him by the 
shoulders, whirled him round and away, so that he 
fell, bruised and a little dazed, against the steps of 
a house, 

George was angered. He had already risen with 
some remark on his lips about taking a number 
when he saw his antagonist make a sharp gesture— 
there was a shrill whistle, immediately afterwards 
an answering whistle from perhaps a hundred yards 
away, and George Mulross Demaine,—blame him if 
you will,—kicked off the impossible boots, and ran 
for it. 

They let him run, and it is not for us to criticise. 
He left their district at any rate. 

He had run for but a few moments in his absurd 
and horrible greatcoat and on his naked feet, until 
he saw down the end of an alley a great gate, a light 
to one side of it, and beyond it an empty space of 
glimmering nightly sky. Ignorant of where he was 
or what he did, but determined’ upon safety, he 
looked round and to his horror saw the form of yet 
another policeman pacing slowly towards the place 
where he was crouching. 

That determined him. With an agility that none 
of his acquaintances, not even his wife, would have 
believed to be in him, he slunk quite close to earth 
in the shadow of the great gate and entered the open 
space beyond, 
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Such a space he had never seen. Under the very 
faint light which was now beginning to show over 
the east of heaven, he guessed that he was upon the 
river, for he saw masts against the sky and that 
peculiar pale glint of water which, even at night, 
may be distinguished between the hulls of ships. All 
he sought was shadow, and the great wharves of the 
docks—for he had blundered into the docks—give 
ample opportunity. 

He heard a measured step pacing slowly towards 
him. He crept along the edge of the quay into a 
sort of narrow lane that lay between a row of high 
barrels and the bulwarks of a big steamship which 
just showed above the stone. He flattened himself 
against the high barrels which, had he been better 
acquainted with the details of commerce, he would 
have known to contain fishbone manure. 

The measured tread came nearer; it passed, it 
reached a certain point in the distance, it turned and 
passed again. It reached yet another extreme of its 
beat, turned and re-passed.... And all the while 
the light was growing: and as it grew the nervous 
agony of George Mulross grew with it, but more 
rapidly. 

He could now just see the figure of the watchman 
near the gate, he could distinguish part of the nearer 
rigging; in half an hour he would be visible to what- 
ever eyes were watching for vagabonds. He knew 
what that meant ; further humiliation, perhaps further 
dangers. There was nota gentleman for miles,—and 
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with that thought the heart of this most unfortunate 
of gentlemen beat slow. 

The reader has been sufficiently told that Mr. 
Demaine, however solid the quality of his brain, was 
not a man of rapid decision. But agony and peril 
are sharp spurs, and as the conception of a gentleman 
floated through his mind he suddenly remembered 
that ships had captains. 

Upon their exact functions he was hazy; he would 
know it better no doubt when he had undertaken 
his functions in the Court of Dowry (the blessed 
thought warmed him for a moment even in that 
dreadful dawn!); anyhow, the word “captain” meant 


something .. . it wasn’t like a captain in the army of 
course ... but then there were captains and captains 

. of course the Royal Navy was superior to the 
Merchant Service ... but it was all the same kind 
of thing—only upper and lower, like a barrister and 
a solicitor... For instance there was the Naval 
Reserve. . . . And he remembered a captain upon an 


Atlantic liner who was a splendid great fellow, and 
he was sure could tell any one at once. And the 
captain of Billy's schooner was better than that 
because he understood about motor engines. 

He had just come to the point of remembering 
that on the P. and O. it was rather a grand thing to 
dine with the captain, when his mind arrived at its 
conclusion. He would slip over the side of the big 
ship, and when the proper time came he would reveal 
himself to the captain for what he was. The captain 
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would show him every courtesy, he would give him 
a change of clothes, ready-made but decent, he 
would know where there was a telephone, he would 
have authority to speak to the watchman and the 
rest, he would send for a taxi, and George’s troubles 
would be over. ... 

George prepared to slip over the side. 

Now to:'slip over the side in a book is one thing, 
but to do it on a real ship is another. The bulwarks 
were high and greasy and salt and slimy. Demaine 
was weakened by a night of terrors, and he came 
down on the hard iron deck of the tramp with a 
noise resembling distant thunder, and in a manner 
that hurt him very much indeed. 

It was a new misadventure and one that had to 
be repaired. He heard voices and bolted for a large 
coil of rope which lay beneath the shadow of the 
turtle-deck. Here the stench, though somewhat 
different in quality from that of the fishbone manure, 
was not less noisome, and carried with it a remin- 
iscence of Channel passages which weakened the 
very soul within George Mulross Demaine. But the 
sensation was soon swamped in one much more 
poignant ; this was aroused in him by the approach 
of two inharmonious voices, one of which was borne 
towards him perpetually clamouring : 

“Yes ah deed!” 

While the other repeated as a sort of antiphon: 

“ Noa ee diddun, tha silly fule!” 

When this dialogue was exhausted the first voice 
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in a lower and much more determined tone 
hissed : “ Ah’ll ave im aowt !” and a large stave which 
might, for all Demaine knew, be a marlingspike or 
some other horrid instrument, began rummaging 
behind the coil of rope. 

“"‘Tould man sez ef ah doan catch next ’un ee'll 
skin me live!” 

To this the second voice reiterated his certitude 
that his companion was a silly fool, and that he had 
had stowaways upon the brain since he was last 
made responsible for the presence of one of these 
supercargoes upon the Lz/y, 

The voices moved away and Demaine, while he 
breathed somewhat more freely, was back again in 
his former doubt and terror. 

It grew to be broad day; he heard the rattling of 
chains; the presence of men upon every hand made 
him but the more determined to remain in his hiding- 
place until! he could approach the Captain in some 
more convenient manner than through the medium 
of the unfeeling and ill-educated North Countrymen 
who seemed to compose the crew. 

He felt the great ship swinging, he could see the 
patch of cloud in the sky of which he had a glimpse, 
turning as she turned, he felt the slight throb of her 
engines; she was passing down the dock, she was out 
of the gate—she was almost in the river, when, to his 
horror ... the coil of rope which had been his 
bulwark against an unfeeling world, began slowly to 
uncow at the top, with the motion of some great and 
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wicked snake that was making for its harmless 
prey. 

Had George Mulross attained that acquaint- 
ance with seafaring terms which is proper to an 
administrator of this sea-girt isle (and especially to 
a Warden of the Court of Dowry), he would have 
known that the rapidly disappearing coil before him 
was being used as a warping rope, and he would 
have connected the steady clank of the donkey 
engine which accompanied its disappearance with 
the absorption of fathom after fathom of what had 
been kindly shelter. But even had he known these 
things it is doubtful whether they would have 
interested him at the moment. 

He crouched lower and lower as the coil dimin- 
ished, occupying the smallest space compatible with 
keeping his legs tucked away behind what was left 
of the cable: but the Gods were deaf that morning 
to all prayers. The last eighteen inches of the coil’s 
height were reached and still the pitiless donkey 
engine clanked, and still the lengths went slithering 
away, until at last his back appeared above the 
element it lived inthe unmistakable back of a 
human being, clothed in a ragged green-black 
coat. 

To the trained and piercing eye of sailor-men the 
object was unmistakable, and like two cats upon one 
mouse his acquaintances of an hour before pounced 
upon his trembling form: the sceptical one now con- 
verted and protesting that he had been convinced 
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from the first of the stowaway’s presence, the other 
in cruel triumph dragging him along the deck and 
threatening him with such consequences as not even 
the peculiar idiom of the North Country could com- 
pletely veil. 

With such energy as remained to him, George 
sprang up at the first opportunity they gave him. 
He had the sense not to run upon those crowded 
and confined decks. The button torn off his coat- 
collar in the scramble showed his bare neck and 
chest. Masses of grime, tar and dust streaked his 
face; his hair was most untidy, and his bootless feet 
were caked in mud. 

“T want to see the captain,’ he said between his 
gasps. 

“Tha wants ...!” began his irate captor —then 
plain words failed him, and he took refuge in a few 
oaths. The other said more quietly : 

“Tha'lt see im, ladd; ow! that see im,”’—and 
he nodded twice gravely in a manner which George 
would have found reassuring had he not already 
begun to suspect that the lower classes were capable 
of sarcasm. 

“Tha'lt see im!” he suddenly repeated with the 
utmost ferocity; and catching Demaine sharply by 
the back of the neck he ran him in to the semi- 
darkness under the bridge where, as luck would have 
it, the first officer in a somewhat surly mood was 
going down off duty. 

I should over-weight these pages were I so much 
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as to attempt the language of the first officer when 
he cast eyes upon the unfortunate figure before him. 
A stowaway! It was the second time it had 
happened in three months. 

One stammering attempt to make himself heard so 
dreadfully increased the power of this man’s passion 
that George perforce was silent. The first officer’s rage 
rose into a sort of typhoon, and had the law or even the 
custom of the sea permitted him to do one quarter of 
that with which he threatened the poor vagabond, a 
British ship would certainly be no fit place to live in. 
Asa matter of fact when his tirade was over he confined 
himself to a general curse upon the town of London 
and its inhabitants, to a particular one directed with 
menace against the able seaman who had captured 
the stowaway, and at last, with directions that he 
should be shown to the captain when the ship was in 
the fairway and the anxious business of getting her 
out was over, 

For some little time, therefore, Demaine still stood 
a butt for the occasional but half-exhausted ribaldry 
of his two guardians, and not until the waterman’s 
boat had dropped away from alongside and the 
warping rope had splashed into the slime of the 
Thames, not until the donkey engine had clanked 
once more and got it aboard, horrible with all the 
horrors of that water, and not until the engine 
was going fairly and the Zz/y dropping swiftly 
down the tide, was the captain ready to sit in 
judgment. 
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Captain Higgins was a man who had made method 
and self-control the hinges of success in life. zs 
Caryll’s Ganglia were all right! 

Accuracy in accounts, faithfulness to employers, and 
strict discipline aboard, were, as he was proud of repeat- 
ing, his motto. And when he heard that yet another 
stowaway had claimed the hospitality of the Zz/y, he 
betrayed no unusual perturbation but sat down at his 
little desk, and ordered the prisoner to be brought in. 

George, somewhat hurriedly introduced by both 
arms between his now silent captors, perceived 
sitting at that table a sight very different from that 
which he had expected. He saw a very small, thin 
man with a little pointed red beard and the eyes of 
a weasel, wearing a well-used and somewhat dirty 
peaked cap, upon the front of which was embroidered 
a coat of arms long indistinguishable, and surrounded 
by a scroll of tawdry and threadbare gold braid. 

This was the individual upon whom Demaine’s 
hopes of speedy restoration depended. He was 
determined not to speak first, though he was certain 
that the superior education of the officer would pierce 
through his involuntary disguise. 

Captain Higgins pulled out a large, official-looking 
paper divided into certain mysterious compartments, 
each headed with a printed rubric, and said briefly, 
without looking up and with his pen ready to write: 

“Name?” 

‘“Demaine,” said George, with all the dignity he 
could summon. ... “ But : 
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“Silence!” commanded Captain Higgins sharply, 
still without looking up from the paper on which he 
scratched rapidly and in an official manner: “ Mane.” 
“First name,” he chanted musingly, his pen sus- 
pended to write further. 

“George Mulross,” enunciated that individual, and 
“George Ross” went down onto the sheet. 

He began once more by clearing his throat, but 
though he had not yet said a word, Captain Higgins 
looked up with such an expression in his small and 
unpleasing eyes as would brook no nonsense. 

“George Ross Mane,” said he, speaking through 
his nose. “You have been discovered on my ship, 
the Zz/y, one thousand three hundred and twenty 
tons burthen, London rating, bound from London to 
Portland with agricultural and general cargo.” 

Captain Higgins loved these formalities. 

“J have no jew-risdiction in the matter.... 
And here he began speaking by rote out of a dirty 
little book in which were laid down the elements of 
his trade: “ Of - breach - of - contract - tort - replevin - 
stave - jury - or - execution - major - and - minor - nor - 
authority - to - act - savin’ - always - and - exceptin’-in- 
such - way -as-and - whereby - discipline - accoutrement- 
good order - and - the - fear - of - the - Lord- proper - to- 
the - navigatin’ - of - this - ship - from - her - departure - 
to-her-port-of - destination -is -concerned - wherefore - 
you - shall - be -fed - in - such - manner-as-shall-keep- 
you - livin’ - until - the - next - port - or - ports- whereat- 
this - good - ship - may - touch - and - there - delivered - 


3) 
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to - the - Sheriff- or - his - officers - or - other - justices - 
of - our - Sovereign - Lord - the - King - and - of - his - 
peace: Take - away - the - prisoner! Gawd - save - 
the - King.” 

This sentence, which was delivered in one breath 
and with the rapidity of an expert, became towards 
its close a torrent of syllables ending up sharp upon 
the word “King” as upon a bell, and followed by a 
stinging silence, 

“J demand,” shouted George in an uncontrolled 
voice over his shoulder as they dragged him 
away. 

“Put him in irons!” cried Captain Higgins as 
loudly as was consistent with order, discipline and 
self-control. “Put the in irons!” And after 
this natural exhibition of feeling (which in his heart 
he regretted) the navigator returned to the bridge, 
relieved the second officer there present, and con- 
tinued to take his ship down the fairway. 





In a little cubical space with iron sheeting above, 
below and all round, and a dirty porthole still streaked 
with the salt of the sea, the prospective Warden of 
the Court of Dowry sat upon the floor in a despondent 
mood. 

There was already a slight swell upon the vessel ; 
his dungeon was far forward and he felt it to the full. 
They had brought him some detestable mess or other 
in a battered pannikin at noon. He had sent it away 


untasted. Whither they were taking him, what would 
LI 
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be his fate, had formed for too many hours the 
subject of his speculations. 

The movement of the ship was beginning to drive 
even these gloomy considerations from his mind. 
He had already discovered two things: first that the 
term “irons” was a purely conventional one; and 
signified no more than that his harsh treatment 
might be made indefinitely severe. Secondly, that 
he was permitted to communicate with an extra- 
ordinarily lop-sided boy of some fifteen years who 
acted as general drudge in the ship and was deputed 
to bring him his food from the galley. He was about 
to discover a third feature in his new life. 

A person evidently containing mixed the blood of 
the Caucasian and of the Negroid races approached 
him in his confinement and ordered him in broken 
English to follow up on deck. 

The sea air revived him somewhat, but George was 
far from well when the half-breed, kicking towards 
him a lump of something which reminded poor 
Demaine of a diseased brick, a bucket of dirty water 
and a large and peculiarly evil mop, bade him scrub. 

But George’s first attempts at this new trade were 
such that his overseer after looking at him first in 
astonishment and then in anger, assured him that 
any lack of good-will would necessarily be followed 
by some form of physical compulsion, the which, so 
far as his victim could gather from the torrent of 
broken English, would probably consist in a larruping 
with the rope’s end. 
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Doggedly and despairingly the poor fellow scrubbed 
away. He scrubbed perhaps too hard; at any rate 
he produced a patch of surpassing brilliance though 
of exiguous dimensions; and as the result of his 
efforts turned faint and ill with something worse 
than sea-sickness. He rose from his knees and 
tottered to his legs, and began aimlessly swabbing 
the odd patch of cleanliness with which he had 
diversified the beastly decks of the Lz/y. 

But the friend and brother (if I may so term the 
Eurafrican) could bear no more, and seizing the 
unstable landsman by the arm he thrust him, 
stumbling, down the stairway, and locked him again 
into his cell. 

The exhaustion of nature had caused the un- 
fortunate politician to fall into a troubled doze, when 
he was aroused by a gentle kick, and saw before him 
the boy, the battered pannikin, a piece of bread which 
had unfortunately dropped upon the deck aft of the 
funnel on its way, and, within the tin, a peculiarly 
loathsome liquid compound upon which, like the 
magic island of Delos, floated at large a considerable 
glob of fat. 

“TI don’t want it,” said George feebly, “take it 
away.” 

To his surprise—if surprise is not too strong a word 
for the faint emotions that still stirred him, the boy 
began, as the conventional term goes, to look ugly. 

“Na yer dahn’t!” he said, “ yer dahn’t gemme inter 
trouble, yer brute! Yer gort them two Newcastle 
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men inter trouble, and the myte seyes yer nearly 
gort im. And yer gort Blacky inter trouble; yer 
dahn’t ger me! Yer gottereatit!” 

“T can’t!” again said George feebly. 

“Ver gottereatit!” repeated the boy, with that 
dogged assumption of authority which so ill fits the 
young. “By Gawd, if yer get cookie inter trouble, 
I’ll ave the next watch dahn an’ they'll skin yer.” 

“Throw it away,” said George, “there’s a good 
boy. Throw it overboard. I'l] make it all right in 
the long run,” he added, nodding encouragingly. 

The boy looked doubtful. “I dursent,’ he said 
sullenly. “Sides which, ow’ll yer myke it all 
roight ?” 

“Never you mind,” whispered George mysteriously. 
“You leave me the bread—I might try that... the 
clean part,” he added after a sudden wave of nausea, 
—‘‘but chuck the rest, there’s a good lad. I can’t 
bear it.” His whisper almost rose to a little scream. 
... “I can’t bear to look at it.” 

The boy still continued to eye him doubtfully and 
contemptuously. 

“Yer cawn’'t myke it all roight!” he said, but he 
bethought him that if the wretched prisoner could 
not eat he should catch it from the cook just the 
same, and that his own interest lay in the disposal 
of the garbage. He drank a good swill of it himself 
—he was not over-fed on the £2/y,—went up on deck 
for a moment,—and George could hear the splash 
as the horror went overboard. 
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In a moment the boy had returned. 

“Yer ought ter be griteful,” he said, “ I’ve sived yer 
a lickin.” 

“Thank you,” said George warmly, with his mouth 
full. He had found himself able to munch the bread, 
and it did him good. 

The boy lingered; he took the same interest in 
the stowaway that he might have taken in an animal 
at the Zoological Gardens, and the episode broke the 
monotony of his fourth voyage. 

“ Yer ll ketch it at Parham!” he said in a cheery tone. 

George did not understand. “Why Parham?” he 
asked weakly. 

“Coz that’s where they'll land yer. That’s where 
they'll put yer shore. They'll ave the cops there 
roight on the quay wytin for yer, and they’ll put yer 
ahverboard in the little dinghy, they wull: they wahn’t 
thrah yer bundle arter ye, anforwhoy? acause yer 
arn’t got none. But they'll send one of th’ orficers 
and ee’ll and yer ahver ter th’ cops, and ee’ll sye: ‘ee’s 
been very vilent’—that’s what ee’ll sye; that’s what 
they said wiv the larst un; and they clapped th’ 
darbies on zw ...saw em meself,” continued the 
boy most untruthfully. Then not knowing his man 
and going a step too far, he continued: “ Ke was ung, 
ee was: ung in Lewes Gaol,” he ended, to give the 
story point and finish, 

The poor pedantry of maps does not weigh upon 
the governing classes of this country, and Demaine 
might have had some difficulty in answering in an 
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examination exactly where Parham lay, but he 
knew that it was on the south coast, he knew one 
reached it easily in an hour or two from London, 
because he had gone to golf there. He knew that 
there was a good motor track between the harbour 
and Highcliff, and altogether Parham sounded to 
him like an echo from now forgotten, dearer, and 
long dead days. He affected indifference. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s all the same to me.” 

“Ah,” said the boy, not ready to relinquish the 
delicious morsel, “sah yer sye! Ut wahn’t be th’ 
syme tomorrermornin’.” 

“Do you mean,” said George, with—what might 
seem in such a man impossible—a touch of cunning 
lent him by adversity, “Do you mean that this old 
tub can make Parham in twenty-four hours?” 

“T dunno bout arhs,” said the boy surlily, “ an’ she’s 
norr a tub either” (for they have a curious loyalty 
to their temporary homes), “ but it’s a dy’s run. Any 
fool knahs that,” he added courteously. 

George dared not betray the hope that was rising 
in his heart. Luckily for him the boy volunteered 
his next information. 

“We're orf Long Nahse now,” he said, “but I 
dunno bout th’ toide outsoide.” 

“No?” said George, merely desiring to prolong 
this all-important conversation. 

“Nah: I dahn’t, I tell yer!” said the boy defiantly, 
“nor there’s norr many does. I’ll lye yer dahn't 
yerself,” 
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At this stage of the conversation and just as an 
awkward pause interrupted it, a new terror struck 
the boy. 

“Oh chise me!” he said, “look at yer tin!” 

“What's the matter?” asked George as he peered 
into the empty tin. 

“It’s gorn empty,” whimpered the boy. 

“Well,” said George, his spirits already improved 
by the news of Parham, “what of it?” 

‘“Whoy,” said the unhappy scullion, “ Whoy, yer 
cuddenever empty that tin—they’ll foind me aht!” 
he said, and began to sniffle. “Wort are yer to 
empty it wiv, yer fool? Yer eyn’t got a spoon!” 

“Say I licked it,” said George with attempted 
humour, 

“They'd blieve ut of yer,” said the boy viciously, 
“yere nothin but a woilbeast! Gettin us all 
inter trouble!” He sniffled. “Ye’re a curse on 
th’ ship, that’s wort you are, an I blieve she'll 
founder. I blieve she'll stroike in th’ noight and go 
to Ell. You'll be drahwnded, anyow!” he viciously 
added as he restrained his tears in prospect of the 
wrath to come. 

But the thought of safety which the mention of 
Parham had brought revived George, and he bore 
no ill-will. “Look here,” he said, “Ill swab it out 
with my bread and they'll think I cleaned it up, but 
it’s on condition that you chuck the bread overboard,” 
he added. 

The boy accepted the pact and was comforted. It 
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was a cheap act of kindness, but he hoped it might 
stand him in good stead a few hours later. 


The June night fell gradually upon the sea, the slight 
swell dropped to something almost imperceptible. 
Through his miserable porthole George could see 
great sheets of moonlight playing upon the easy 
surface, and there was no noise but the regular thud 
of the engine. 

He fell into a profound sleep. 


CHAPTER XI 


S George Mulross Demaine drifted down river 

in his cell that Tuesday afternoon the 2nd of 

June, Dolly sat blankly in Downing Street with the 
waters of despair at his lips, 

Evil breeds evil. 

As he considered the gloomy prospect, new aspects 
of it rose before him. Not only was he privately 
between these two fires, the sudden madness of the 
outgoing Warden, the disappearance of his successor, 
but the retirement of Charles Repton had been 
publicly announced and Dimmy’s nomination had 
appeared alongside with it in the morning papers. 
The double news was all over England. 

Yet another torturing thought suggested itself. 
How and when should he fill the vacancy? What 
was he to do? 

Repton was impossible. His disaster was not in 
the papers, thank God, and could not be, under the 
decent rules which govern our press. But it was 
already the chief tittle-tattle of every house that 
counted in London. There could be no interregnum 
with Repton still non filling the place. He 
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might wait as long as he dared, give it to a third 
man, and then have Demaine turn up smiling and 
hungry: and if that happened the Prime Minister 
would earn what he dreaded most on earth, the 
enmity of those who had been his friends; perhaps a 
breach with Mary Smith herself. 

He was not fit to do more than survey the 
misfortune of the moment: he was still in his 
perplexity, when he heard the bell ringing in the 
next room, and was told that he himself was 
personally and urgently wanted upon the tele- 
phone. 

He put up his hand but the secretary would take 
no denial; it was something absolutely personal. 
Who was it from? It was from Lady Repton. 

If it can be said of any wealthy and powerful man 
that he ever betrays in his features or gait a purely 
mental anxiety, then that might be said in some 
degree of the unfortunate Prime Minister at that 
moment. He suffered so acutely that his left lung, 
the sense of which never wholly left him, seemed to 
oppress him with actual] physical pain. 

He took the telephone, dreading what he might 
hear. 

It was a trifle less of a blow than he had expected. 
All he heard was the agitated voice of Lady Repton 
assuring him that she had waited as long as possible 
before troubling him, but that she was now really 
anxious, because Charles had not come home. Had 
he gone in a taxi or a hansom, or how? It was more 
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than half an hour since the Prime Minister had 
telephoned her, and Charles was always so regular. 

It was perhaps weariness or perhaps a sense that 
he could do nothing which made the Prime Minister 
merely answer that he was sure to come in a 
moment. 

“ Repton has been very busy to-day,” he said, “ and 
has had a great deal on his mind. He has become 
a little unhinged: that is the whole truth, Lady 
Repton: nothing more. But I think he should be 
carefully nursed. Pray do not be anxious.” 

The words faltered a little, for he himself was more 
than anxious. Heaven only knew what Repton 
might not be capable of, until they had got him safe 
behind the four walls of his home.... And after 
that the doctors. 

He stopped the conversation a little rudely, by 
taking advantage of a long pause to ring off. While 
he was in the act of doing so a servant asked him in 
the most natural manner in the world whether he 
would not see Sir Charles Repton who was waiting 
below, 

I grieve to record that the young and popular 
Prime Minister gave vent to the exclamation 
“Good God!” For a moment he thought of 
refusing to see him; then he heard coming up 
through the distances of the official house a cheery 
voice saying: 

“Yes, it’s all very well for you, you’re a butler with 
a regular place; when the Government goes out you 
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don’t. You’re a sort of permanent official. But 
Weer 

“Show him up,” said the Prime Minister in a 
qualm, “show him up at once. Az once!” he 
repeated, losing all dignity in his haste, and tempted 
to push the solemn form of the domestic who stalked 
upon his mission of doom as majestically as though 
he were about to announce a foreign Ambassador, or 
to give notice. 

In a moment Charles Repton had entered. 

He had bought, during his brief odyssey, a gigantic 
Easter Lily in a Bond Street shop which sells such 
ornaments. This blossom flourished in the lapel of 
his coat and pervaded the whole room with its 
perfume. 

“My dear fellow,’ he shouted, running up to the 
horrified Prime Minister and taking him by both 
hands, “ My dear fellow! Come, no pride; you know 
as well as I do it’s all bunkum. Why, I could buy 
and sell you any day of the week. It’s true,” he 
mused, “there’s birth of course, but it’s a fair bargain. 
Birth gives you your place and brains give me mine. 
Do you mind smoking ?” 

“Yes,” said the Prime Minister, after which he said, 
“No,—I don’t know... I don’t care. Why didn’t 
you go home?” 

“T didn’t go home,” said Sir Charles solemnly, and 
thinking what the reason was... “didn’t... go 
. » » home, because— Oh, I know, because I wanted 
to talk to you about that peerage.” 
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“For God’s sake don’t talk so loud,” said Dolly 
with real venom in his voice, 

“All right then I won't,’ shouted Sir Charles, 
“though I] really don’t see what there is to be 
ashamed of. You're going to give me a peerage and 
l’m going to take one. You know as well as I do 
that you didn’t think I’d take one and I wasn’t 
quite sure myself. Mind you, it’s free,’ he added 
coarsely, “gratis, and for nothing.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said the unhappy Premier,— 

“Oh yes, I know, that’s the double-ruff dodge. 
You won't ask for anything, but old Pottle will. 
And then when I come to you and complain you will 
say you know nothing about it. Of course I shan’t 
pay! It'll be no good asking me; but what I want 
is not to be pestered,” 

The Prime Minister almost forced him down into 
the chair from which he had risen, and said again: 

“Do talk lower, Repton. Do remember for a 
moment where you are. No, certainly you shan’t be 
bothered.” 

“What else was there?” continued Sir Charles 
genially, interrogating the ceiling and twiddling his 
thumbs. “There was something, I know,” he con- 
tinued, looking sideways at the carpet. 

He got up, walking slowly towards the door, and 
still murmuring: “There was something else, I 
know.” He touched his forehead with his hand, 
stood still a moment as if attempting to remember, 
then shook his head and said: “No, it’s no use. It 
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was something to do with some concession or other, 
but I’m not fit for business to-day.” 

“Repton,” said Dolly in a tone which he rarely 
used and had never found ineffectual, “don’t say 
anything as you go out, don’t say anything to any- 
body. Do get into a cab and go straight home. 
You promised me you would.” 

“Tl keep my promise,” said Sir Charles with fine 
candour, “I always do. Seeif I don’t. Look here, 
to please you I’ll make him drive across the Parade 
here under your windows. There!” 

And he was true to his word. He did indeed dig 
the servant in the ribs as that functionary handed him 
his hat, his malacca cane and his gloves, he also wished 
to see if the butler could wrestle, and he winked a 
great wink at one of the footmen, but he said no word. 
He jumped into the cab that was waiting for him, and 
told the driver to go round by Delahaye Street onto 
the Parade. 

The Prime Minister was cautiously watching from 
a window to make sure that the new incubus upon his 
life was on its way to incarceration, when he found 
himself only too effectually assured: for he saw, 
leaning out of a hansom which was going at a great 
pace towards the Mall, a distant figure waving its hat 
wildly and calling in tones that could be heard over 
the whole space of the Parade: 

“I’m keeping my word, Dolly, I’m keeping my 
word!” 

So went Sir Charles Repton homeward, and a 
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settled darkness gathered and fell upon the Premier's 
heart. 


Sir Charles did keep his word. 

He drove straight to his house, enlivening the way 
by occasional whoops and shouting bits of secret 
information very valuable to investors, to sundry 
acquaintances whom he recognised upon the way. 
At one point (it was during a block at the top of St. 
James’s Street) he insisted on getting out for a 
moment, seizing by the hand the dignified Lord 
String who had advised the highest personages in 
matters of finance, and telling him with a comical 
grin that if he had bought Meccas that day on behalf 
of the Great he had been most imprudent, for there 
was an Arab rising and the big viaduct was cut—the 
first misfortune that hitherto prosperous line had 
suffered. 

Near the Marble Arch a change came over him. 
He felt a sudden and violent pain behind the ears, 
and clapped his hands to the place. He did more: 
when the spasm was over he put up the little door 
and told the cabby; he made him a confidant; he 
told him the pain had been very severe. 

The driver, who was not sympathetic, replied in an 
unsuitable manner, and they were in the midst of a 
violent quarrel when two or three minutes later the 
cabman, who was handicapped by having to conduct 
his vehicle through heavy traffic, drove up to the house, 

Lady Repton was waiting near the door ; she sent 
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out no servant, she came out to the cab herself, 
silenced the rising vocabulary of the driver with a 
most unexpected piece of gold, and tripped up again 
into the house. 

Sir Charles was philosophising aloud upon the gold 
band round his umbrella, letting his domestics 
thoroughly understand the precise advantages and 
disadvantages of such an ornament, when she took 
him by the arm quite gently and began leading 
him upstairs. 


Meanwhile in Downing Street an indispensable 
secretary of the name of Edward was hearing what he 
had to do. 

Edward had been at King’s, for his father had sent 
him there. From the Treasury which he adorned 
he had been assumed by the Prime Minister, his 
father’s chief college friend, and given the position of 
private secretary; admirably did he fill its functions, 

He was a silent Welshman, descended from a short 
line of small squires, and he comprehended, in a 
manner not wholly natural to a man under thirty, the 
frailties of the human heart. The instructions he 
received from his chief, however, were of the simplest 
possible type, and called for the moment upon none 
of his exceptional powers. 

There was to be no writing and no telephoning: 
he was to call upon Bowker, because Bowker had the 
largest specialist experience of nervous diseases in 
London, and therefore in the world. 
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He was to come as from the Keptons, and to give 
an appointment at Repton’s house, telling the doctor 
that he should there find Sir Anthony Poole. He 
was to goat once to Sir Anthony Poole, whose general 
reputation stood higher than any other medical 
man’s, to approach him as from the Reptons, to give 
him a similar appointment and to inform him that he 
would meet there Dr. Bowker. He was to tell them 
the whole sad truth, and beg for a certificate. The 
unfortunate gentleman could then be given the advan- 
tages of a complete rest cure. 

He was next to go to Lady Repton’s at once, and 
ask her leave to call upon Dr. Bowker and Sir 
Anthony Poole. She would give it: the Prime 
Minister had no doubt of that. He was to suggest to 
her the hour he had already named to those eminent 
men. That very evening Sir Charles would be certi- 
fied a lunatic, and one load at least would be off the 
Premier's mind; and a load off his mind, remember, 
was a load off his lung, and consequently an extension 
of lease granted to a life invaluable to the State. 

Within three-quarters of an hour Edward Evans 
had done all these things, He had even cut matters 
so fine that the physicians were to call at seven, and 
Lady Repton would telephone the result—she dared 
trust no other agency. 

So far as a man in acute anxiety can be satisfied, 
the young and popular Prime Minister was satisfied, 
but his left lung was at least one-half of his being as 


he went back again on his weary round to the House 
IZ 
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of Commons, and the other half of his being was 
fixed upon a contemplation of his fifty-fifth year. 


At the door of Sir Charles Repton’s house was 
drawn up an exceedingly neat brougham, and Dr, 
Bowker had entered. 

A few moments later there walked up to it the tall 
strong frame of a man a trifle over-dressed but re- 
deeming such extravagances by a splendidly strong 
old face, and he was Sir Anthony Poole. 

Two things dominated the conceptions of Sir 
Anthony : the first the antiquity of his family, which 
was considerable; the second a healthy contempt for 
the vagaries of the modern physical science. 

He was himself as learned in his profession as any 
man would care to be, but his common sense, he 
flattered himself, was far superior to his learning,—and 
he flattered himself with justice. He was a devout 
Christian of some Anglican persuasion; his family 
numbered thirteen sons and one daughter. His 
income was enormous. I should add that a know- 
ledge of the world had taught him what real value 
lay behind men like Sir Charles Repton, who had 
stood the strain of public life and had found it possible 
to do such great service to their country. 

The mind of Dr. Bowker was dominated also by 
two considerations: the first a permanent irritation 
against the survival of those social forms which per- 
mitted men an advantage purely hereditary; the 
second a conviction, or rather a certitude, drawn 
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from clear thinking, that organisation and method 
could deal with the cloudy blunders of mere general 
knowledge as a machine can deal with dead matter, 
or as an army can deal with civilians. 

Dr. Bowker’s birth was reputable and sound; his 
father had been a doctor before him in a country 
town, and an earnest preacher in the local chapel; 
his grandfather a sturdy miner, his great-grandfather 
a turnkey in Nottingham Gaol. 

He was therefore of the middle rank of society ; 
but after all; his social gospel such as it was weighed 
upon him less than his scientific creed. He did 
not think: he knew. What he did not know he 
did not pretend to know. For the rest he was 
always a little nervous and awkward in society, 
and preferred the communion of his books and an 
occasional spin upon a bicycle to the conversation 
of the rich. 

I should add that he revered Sir Charles Repton 
not only as all men of the world must revere a great 
statesman who has found it possible for many years 
of the strain of public life to be of service to his 
country, but also as a man of inestimable value in 
proving that the solid Nonconformist stock could do 
in administration, when it chose to enter that sphere, 
what it had so triumphantly shown it could do in 
commerce. 

The two men were shown into an enormous room 
on the ground floor where it was the custom of Sir 
Charles (in happier days!) to receive those whom he 
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feared or would inveigle. Lady Repton at once 
joined them. 

She was agitated; it was even distressing to watch 
her agitation. She described to them the violent 
pain which her husband had suffered twice, first the 
yesterday evening just before dinner, next at this 
moment on driving up to his house in a cab. She 
described as best she could the situation of these 
spasms of suffering, and she more than hinted that 
she connected with them a novel and very astonish- 
ing demeanour on her husband’s part which (here 
she almost broke down) she hoped would justify 
them in ordering him if necessary with their /wllest 
authority, to take a rest cure. She warned them 
that she had told him nothing; she had always 
heard it was wise in such cases. He thought they 
had come merely as advisers upon the pains he had 
felt behind the ear, but a few words of his conversa- 
tion would be enough to convince them of that much 
graver matter. 

She left them for a moment together, and went to 
prepare her husband. She was a woman of heroic 
endurance. Her father had been in his time a 
God-fearing man, and had accumulated a small 
competence in the jute line. 


Dr. Bowker, let it be remembered, was a specialist 
in nervous diseases. Sir Anthony Poole, let it also 
be remembered, was not, but he was something 
infinitely better in his own estimation: he was a man 


od 
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who had attended more distinguished people and 
with greater success than any other physician in 
London. Dr. Bowker’s word as a specialist could not 
be doubted. Sir Anthony Poole had only to express 
an opinion upon a man’s health in any particular 
and that opinion became positive gospel to all who 
heard it. 

The medical judgment of no two men given concur- 
rently could carry greater weight. By an accident 
not infrequent in all professions, these two great men, 
though their rivalry was not strictly in the same 
field, each undervalued the scientific aptitude of the 
other. Each would have gone to the stake for the 
corporate value of that small ring to which both be- 
longed, but neither would admit the claim of the 
other to a special if undefined precedence. 

On the rare occasions when they met, however, 
they observed all the courtesies of life,and on this 
occasion in the large ground-floor room of Sir 
Charles Repton’s house, they sat, when Lady Repton 
had gone out, exchanging platitudes of a very 
attenuated, refined sort, in a tone worthy of their 
correct grooming and distinguished appearance. By 
a singular inadvertence they were summoned to- 
eether. 

“Sir Anthony,” said Dr. Bowker, bowing, smiling 
and making a motion with his hand towards the 
door. 

“Dr. Bowker,” said Sir Anthony, copying the 
courteous inclination, and thus it was that Sir 
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Anthony Poole had precedence, and first interrogated 
Sir Charles Repton alone. 

The conversation was brief. When Sir Charles 
had answered the first questions very simply, that 
he had two or three times in the last twenty-four 
hours felt shooting pains behind the ear, he began to 
speak in an animated way upon a number of things, 
and described a humorous incident he had recently 
witnessed in the Strand with a vigour highly sus- 
picious to so experienced a physician as Sir Anthony 
Poole. 

Sir Anthony asked him what he ate and drank, 
received very commonplace answers, and was twice 
assured by the Baronet, whose wife had used that 
simple method to deceive him, that he had not for 
weeks felt any return of his old complaint, and that 
he only regretted that Lady Repton should have put 
Sir Anthony to the trouble of calling. He under- 
stood also that Dr. Bowker had been sent for. 

“Ves,” said Sir Anthony a little uneasily. “I 
really imagined that the matter would be rather 
worse than it seems to be. You know it is our 
custom sometimes to call in another .. .” 

“Yes I know,” said Repton, with a slight smile, 
“it’s a pity you called in old Bowker. I know he’s 
very good at nerves or aches or something, but he’s 
such an intolerable old stick. The fact is, Sir 
Anthony,” he said, fixing that eminent scientist with 
a keen look and slightly lowering his voice, “the 
fact is, Dr. Bowker isw’¢ guite a gentleman.” 
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“You're a little severe,” said Sir Anthony, smiling, 
“you're a little severe, Sir Charles !” 

“Mind you,” added Repton, “I don’t say anything 
against him in his professional capacity.” 

“Certainly not,” said Sir Anthony. 

“But there are cases when a man’s manners do 
make a difference,—especially in your profession.” 

Sir Anthony beamed. ‘“ Well, Sir Charles,” he said, 
“Tm very glad to hear it’s no worse,”’—and as Sir 
Anthony went out he muttered to himself: “No 
more mad than I am; but he mustn’t go talking 
like that about other people.” And the physician 
chuckled heartily. 

Dr. Bowker’s introduction to, and private stay 
with, the patient was briefer even than had been Sir 
Anthony’s. He chose for his gambit the remark: 
“Sir Anthony Poole has just seen you I believe, Sir 
Charles?” 

“Yes he has,’ answered Charles Repton in a 
pleasant and genial tone, “yes he has, Dr. Bowker, 
though why,” he added, with a happy laugh, “J 
can't conceive. After all, if I wanted a doctor for 
any reason |] should naturally send to a specialist.” 

When Sir Charles had answered the next few ques- 
tions very simply, that he had two or three times in 
the last twenty-four hours felt shooting pains behind 
the ear, he then reverted to his praise of the specialist. 

“If I had any nervous trouble, for instance, Dr. 
Bowker, I should send for you. If I had trouble 
with my tibia, I should send for Felton.” 
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Dr. Bowker nodded the most vigorous approval. 
It was evident that Sir Charles Repton’s consider- 
able if superficial learning was standing him in good 
stead. 

“If I had trouble with my aural ducts I should 
send for Durand, or,’ he continued, in the tone of 
one who continues to illustrate a little pompously, 
“if my greater lymphatics were giving me trouble, 
Pigge is the first name that would suggest itself.” 

Dr. Bowker’s enthusiasm knew no bounds. “You 
are quite right, Sir Charles,” he said, “you are quite 
right.” He almost took the Baronet’s hand in the 
warmth of his agreement. “If more men—I will 
not say of your distinction and position, but if more 
people—er—of what I may call the—er—directing 
brain of the nation, were of your opinion, it would 
be a good day for Medicine.” 

“ Now a man like Poole,’ went on Charles Repton 
nonchalantly, “what does he know, what can he 
know, about any particular trouble? And mind 
you, an educated man always knows in more or less 
general terms what his particular trouble is. Why 
Poole—well ...” Here Sir Charles ended with a 
pitying little smile. 

“At any rate,” said Dr. Bowker, bursting with 
assent, “I understand the old trouble has not 
returned. And if it had, as you very well said, 
it would be Felton’s job rather than mine. Of 
course it has a nervous aspect; everything has, but 
every specialist has his own field.” 
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And Dr. Bowker went out, communing with 
himself and deciding that the foolish anxiety of 
wives might be an excellent thing for the pro- 
fession, but was hardly fair upon the purses of their 
husbands. 

“Well, Sir Anthony?” said Dr. Bowker as he 
entered the ground-floor room. 

“Well, Dr. Bowker?” said Sir Anthony with a 
responsive smile. 

“T really don’t see why they sent for us,” said 
Dr. Bowker. 

“TI thoroughly agree,” said Sir Anthony Poole. 

“There’s nothing more to be done, I think?” said 
Dr. Bowker. 

“Nothing,” said Sir Anthony Poole. 

“Shall we speak to Lady Repton?” said Dr. 
Bowker. 

“We'll write her,’ said Sir Anthony Poole. 

They took leave of Lady Repton in a solemn and 
sympathetic manner, assuring her that it was better 
to give their impression in writing, and that she 
should receive it in the course of that evening. And 
having so fulfilled their mission, these two eminent 
men went off together with a better feeling between 
them than either would have thought possible an 
hour before. ; 

“He is a singularly intelligent man,” said Sir 
Anthony Poole as they parted at the door of Dr. 
Bowker’s Club, “a singularly intelligent man. Of 
course one would have expected it from his position, 
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but I did not know until to-day how really remark- 
ably intelligent and cultivated he was.” 

“T thoroughly agree with you,” said Dr. Bowker, 
taking his leave, “he is what I call...” He sought 
amoment for a word . .. “ He is what I call areally 
cultivated and intelligent man.” 

That evening Lady Repton received a short but 
perfectly clear opinion signed by both these first- 
class authorities, that her husband was in the full 
possession of his faculties, and that it would be the 
height of imprudence to set down any extravagance 
of temper or momentary zeal upon any particular 
question to mental derangement or to connect it 
with a slight accidental headache. 

Lady Repton in her grievous anxiety (for at the 
very moment she read the message she heard Sir 
Charles talking to a policeman out of a window, 
and telling him that it was ridiculous to try and 
look dignified in such a uniform), Lady Repton I 
say, at her wits’ end for advice, was bold enough to 
ring up the Prime Minister whom she hardly knew, 
and to tell him all: There was no chance of a 
certificate; what, oh what should she do? 

The Prime Minister was not sympathetic. He 
did not desire further acquaintance with the lady. 

The Premier’s cup was full. His Warden of the 
Court of Dowry had resigned: the new Warden 
was appointed. The Warden who had resigned 
had gone mad ; the Warden whom he had appointed 
had fled. At least—at least he might have been 
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spared the madman! But no, he was not granted 
even this! the madman was still loose over London 
like a roaring lion, capable of doing infinite things 
within the next twenty-four hours. What was a 
peerage to a madman? What was a Wardenship 
of the Court of Dowry to a man who was not? The 
crumb of comfort that would have been afforded 
him by locking up the wretched lunatic who was 
the root of half his troubles was snatched from 
him. 

It was enough to make a man cut his throat. 

So ended that dreadful Tuesday in Downing 
Street, and all night long between his fits of tortured 
and horror-stricken sleep wherein his left lung and 
his fifty-fifth year were the baleful demons of his 
dreams, the young and popular Prime Minister 
would wake in a cold sweat and imagine some 
new horror proceeding from Repton let loose. 

The summer night is short. Wednesday most 
gloriously dawned, and after two hours of attempted 
slumber under the newly risen light, the Prime 
Minister arose, a haggard man. 

The lines on either side of the young Prime 
Minister's mouth had grown heavier during the 
suffering of the night. 

Had he been married and had his wife felt for him 
that affection which his character would surely have 
called forth she would have been anxious to observe 
the change. But such is the strain of political life 
and such the ambitions it arouses, that his suffering 
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passed unnoticed with the majority, and with the 
rest was a subject for secret congratulation. 

He was down very early. Before he had eaten he 
went rapidly and nervously into his secretary’s room 
and said: 

“Any news, Edward ?” 

“Yes,” said his secretary, looking if possible more 
nervous than his chief, “I’m sorry to say there is. 
The Herald is advertising an interview with Repton.” 

“The Herald!” said the Prime Minister between 
his set teeth. 

“Yes, the Herald,” answered the secretary, “it 
really doesn’t much matter,” he continued wearily, 
(he had been up most of the night) “if it wasn’t the 
flerald it would be somebody else.” 

“We must pot ‘em as they come,” answered the 
Premier grimly, “and the Herald won't publish that 
interview at any rate.” 

“Yes, let them publish it,” said the secretary. ... 
“T’ll write it if you like.” 

“That’s what I mean,” said the Prime Minister. 
“T mean they won’t publish what people think they 
will.” 

“No,” said Evans, “they won’t. ... He’s been 
shouting out of a window,” the secretary went on by 
way of news. 

The Prime Minister groaned. 

“What has he been shouting?” he breathed 
hoarsely. 

“Oh just insults, nothing important, but the police 
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have complained. And late last night he pointed 
out Betswick, who was a little buffy, stumbling down 
the pavement—sitting down,somesay—. He shouted 
from his window to a lot of people in the street that 
it was Betswick. And now Betswick is afraid of 
going to open the Nurses’ Home this afternoon... . 
It’s a damned shame!” ended the secretary, exploding. 
“What the devil are you todo with a man... it’s 
like—it’s like—it’s like an anarchist with little packets 
of dynamite.” 

“Flave you looked at the papers yet, Edward?” 
asked the Prime Minister. 

“Some of ’em,’ answered his secretary gloomily. 

“Nothing in the 7zmes?” 

“Oh no,” said Edward, “nothing in any of the 
eleven London papers on the official list.” 

“Do you think the others count?” 

“Well,” answered the secretary thoughtfully, “there 
are the two evening papers that have been making 
such a fuss about the Concessions in Burmah.” 

“Edward,” said the Prime Minister, “it’s a 
desperate remedy, but take the paper you have here, 
write out a note and get them to lunch. Not with 
me—with you. They'll come.” 

“Lunch is no good,” said Edward. 

“Why not?” 

“Evening papers go to press in the morning.” 

“Do they indeed?” said the Prime Minister, with 
the first lively glance he had delivered since the 
beginning of this terrible debacle. “That’s really 
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worth knowing! I never knew that.” He gazed 
into space, then suddenly waking up he said: “ Why 
then, Edward, there’s no time to lose! Go and see 
them at once. Go and see them yourself, Edward.” 

“Tt isn’t much good,” said Edward. “I know one 
of them, and the other’s dotty.” 

“Never mind,” said the Prime Minister, “never 
mind. Do it somehow. Kill ’em if you must,” he 
added jocosely, and his secretary went. 

The Premier left his secretary’s room and mourn- 
fully approached his breakfast. 

Upon his table a time-honoured device constructed 
of brass and wood was designed to hold the news- 
paper while the tenant of that historic house might 
be at meals. Upon this was propped up, open at 
the leading page, a copy of the 7zmes. The leaders 
were discreet. He found no word from beginning 
to end, save a little note in small type to the effect 
that Sir Charles Repton would be unable to speak 
at the great Wycliffite Congress, he was confined to 
the house with influenza; a similar note he was 
assured had appeared in all the eleven newspapers 
upon the official list, and through them would be 
distributed to the provincial press; the only thing 
left to the discretion of their editorial departments 
being the disease from which the distinguished patient 
might be suffering, which appeared in one as phlebitis, 
in another as tracheotomy, and in a third as a severe 
cold. 

Of Demaine not a word. 
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Dolly thanked Heaven for the discipline which 
makes the Press of London the most powerful 
instrument of Government in the world. 

His thanks were premature; and the gentle, some- 
what mournful atheism which was his only creed 
received excellent support when he saw among certain 
items of news which were laid upon his table every 
morning, two cuttings from foreign papers which told 
at great length and in the plainest details the whole 
story of the dreadful episode in the City, and con- 
nected it in so many words with the scandalous scene 
in the House of Commons. He could only comfort 
himself by reflecting that news which leaked out 
abroad was rarely if ever permitted to enter the 
Island. He reflected that time is a remedy for all 
evils, and he made ready for the duties of the day. 


Meanwhile his secretary, Edward,—to give him 
his full title, Teddy Evans—had come to the first of 
the two offices which it was his business to visit. It 
was not yet nine o'clock and there was still time to 
cut on the machine, 

At the Treasury Evans had written regularly for a 
large evening paper,—he knew his way about such 
an organism. He betrayed no undue haste, well 
knowing the subtle delight the menials would have 
before such a display of retarding his every effort, 
and when the fat man, Mr, Cerberus, who keeps the 
door of the Cagon offices, had pushed to him a dirty 
scrap of paper on which he was to write his name and 
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business, he quietly asked for an envelope as well. 
It was given him with some grumbling. 

He wrote his message: “If you have begun machin- 
ing, stop. I’ve been sent up here urgently.—E. E.” 

He closed it, gummed it down, and waited. He 
had not ten seconds to wait. A young man who 
looked and was underfed, a gaunt tall young man 
with hair as long and as dank as the waving weeds 
of the sea, received him with immense solemnity. It 
was not often that affairs of State came his way. 
One such had come earlier in that very year. It had 
been the occasion of his lunching with the exalted 
individual who now sat before him, and he had 
never forgotten it. 

“Mr. Evans,” he said rather pompously, lifting his 
left hand and fixing two large burning, feverish eyes 
upon the secretary, “this place is the confessional. 
Anything you say shall be sacred ... absolutely 
sacred |” 

But Evans was cheery enough. 

“It’s nothing of any importance,” he said, “but, 
well, I’m a great friend of the Reptons.” 

“1 know,” said the editor sympathetically, which 
was odd, for Evans only just knew the Reptons’ 
address from having to write them letters, and the 
Reptons only just knew the look of Evans’ face from 
having once had to ask him to a dinner of an 
official sort. 

“Well,” went on Evans unblushingly (how valuable 
are men of this kind !), “I am a great friend, especially 
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of dear old Lady Repton—through my mother,” he 
added in an explanatory tone, “but I won't go into 
that. The point is this: the whole family are really 
dreadfully concerned.” 

“I know, I know,” said the editor of the Cafgoz, still 
most sympathetic, and most grave. 

“Well,” said Evans with affected ill-ease, “the fact 
is we don’t want anything said about it at all— 
nothing. That’s the simplest way, after all. It’s a 
great trouble. You really would do me a personal 
service, and they would be so grateful.” 

“ By all means,” said the editor of the Capon. He 
turned to a speaking-tube upon his right and was 
about to pull out the whistle, when a violent blast 
blew that instrument at the end of its chain into his 
face. The editor expressed disgust, and when this 
expression was over, asked for the statement. The 
statement was brought. 

“They’re waiting for the machine, sir.” 

The editor ran his blue pencil down the list, made 
a little X against one item, and said: “Bring me a 
proof of that, will you?” 

A slip of proof came up: it was to the effect that 
Sir Charles Repton was to speak at the Wycliffite 
Congress and from his candid and vigorous action 
of the day before, both in the House and outside it, 
it was hoped that his address would act as a clarion 
call in the present crisis of religion. (“And it 
would!” thought Edward, all goose-flesh at the 
thought). 

13 
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“There’s no harm in that,” he said. Then with 
sudden thought: “ What’s the leader about ?” 

“The Concessions,” said the editor of the Cagon, 
smiling. 

“Well,” said Evans, “we don’t agree about that, do 
we?” And he smiled back. 

“Shall I leave general orders about Repton items 
during the day?” said the editor. 

“Why yes,” said Evans, and then remembering his 
little subterfuge he added: “Don’t print anything 
unless it’s directly from the family. You understand 
mee” 

“T understand,” said the editor. “Riggles, the 
sub-editor will be in charge after this. I’m going 
home.” 

He wrote in a large hand upon a large sheet of 
paper: “No Repton items, not even Press Agency, 
except from the house itself. F. D.”—for his name 
was Francis Davis. “Take that to Mr. Riggles,” 
he said to the devil, and the two men went out 
together. 

Well knowing that Davis’ house lay in the extreme 
of the suburbs, and that he himself was going into 
the heart of Fleet Street, Evans offered to give his 
companion a lift. To his disgust it was accepted, 
and he was constrained to drive the editor of the 
Capon to St. Paul’s Station; it lost him ten minutes, 
and those ten minutes were nearly fatal. For when 
he had got back at full speed to the offices of the 
Moon, the paper had gone to press. The machines 
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were shaking and thundering away in the basement, 
and mile after mile of diffused culture was pouring 
out in a cataract to feed the divine thirst for 
knowledge. 

It seemed too late, but Evans went boldly through 
it all the same. The editor was gone, but to the 
sub-editor he sent in his card and wrote upon it 
“From the Prime Minister.” It was a time needing 
heroic measures, 

He asked to see an advance copy. The leader 
was Repton—RKepton—Repton, nothing but Repton. 
... Repton had given away the wickedness of 
modern finance; Kepton for purposes of his own 
was prepared to expose the mockery of our politics ; 
Repton would tell them the truth about the Con- 
cessions; they had a promise of an interview with 
Repton. What motives might have caused Repton 
to act as he had done they could not determine. 
It was sufficient for them that Repton, etc... . 

The leader had a title, and the title of the leader 
was Repton. It had coined a new word: the word 
was “to Reptonise,” upon the model of “to peptonise.” 
The Moon threatened to reptonise the whole of our 
public life. 

Evans spent about thirty seconds looking at the 
floor. 

“Can they stop the machines, Mr. Price?” he 
asked, for Price was the sub-editor’s name. 

“Yes,” said the sub-editor, “ Why ?” 

Evans walked to the window and looked out 
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into the City street and said without showing his 
face: 

“Mr. Price, your proprietor is a very valued 
member of our party.” 

At the word “proprietor,” Mr. Price changed 
colour. Yet Evans had not meant the proprietor 
of Mr. Price, he had merely meant the proprietor of 
the Moon. 

“Mr. Price, I will tell you all” (and he told him 
more than all!). “Your proprietor left for Canada 
during the Easter Recess; he was taken ill in 
Montreal; he is on his way back, and he will be 
home next week.” 

Mr. Price nodded and at the same time inwardly 
admired the omniscence of the Government. 

“ Now, Mr. Price,’ continued Edward, still gazing 
at the street opposite, “there is the promise of a 
peerage. These things are hardly ever mentioned, 
and I tell it to you quite frankly. If that leader 
appears,’—turning round sharply—* the peerage will 
not be conferred, and your proprietor shall be told 
that that leader was the cause of it.” 

“But, Mr, Evans,” began the sub-editor blankly. 

Evans was suddenly determined. It was astonish- 
ing to see the change in the man. His conduct 
and attitude would have seemed remarkable to the 
most indifferent observer: to one who knew that the 
proprietor of the Moon had never been, until that 
moment, within five hundred miles of a peerage, it 
would have seemed amazing. 
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“Mr. Price,” said Evans rapidly and very clearly, 
“you are in a cleft stick. If you don’t print your 
present issue, if you must delay it, it will cost your 
proprietor a heavy sum directly and indirectly. I 
know that. But if you do print it will cost him no 
money, but...” 

Mr. Price thought of the little home at Peckham; 
of the three young Prices, of Mrs. Price and of 
sundry affections that grow up in the most arid and 
most unexpected soils: he was in an agony as to 
which course would least destroy him: he made one 
last appeal : 

“May I have it in writing?” 

“Certainly not!” said Evans. 

“Very well, Mr. Evans,” said the sub-editor 
humbly, “I’ll stop the machines,” and with a heavy 
heart he rang the bell. 

Thus it was that the 4/oom came out an hour 
later than usual, and that the leader dealt at so 
singular a moment with the pestilent vices of the 
King of Bohemia, and with his gross maladministra- 
tion of Spitzbergen which it summoned to the bar of 
European opinion. 

Those who have wondered why Edward, without 
previous training so soon after this incident was 
made a partner of the great bank he now adorns, 
would wonder less if they had been present at that 
interview. 

The press was safe. 

That the agencies were safe went of course without 
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saying. Block A (as a group of eight papers owned 
by one man is familiarly called by permanent 
officials) had been squared, the day before. Block B, 
another group of six owned by a friend of his, 
was for private reasons unable to publish news of 
this kind. The Avening German wouldn't dare, and 
the Bzrd of Freedom wouldn’t know. The Press was 
safe so far as Repton was concerned. 

But what about Demaine? 

The fZevald had been informed pretty sharply 
that it was compelled for unavoidable reasons to 
postpone its interview with Sir Charles Repton. 
The very paragraph had been written out by 
Edward, and the Herald had swallowed the pill. 

But what about Demaine? 

That had got ahead of them, and there was 
nothing to do but to wait until Demaine should be 
found. The very moment that he was found they 
could act and an explanation should be given that 
would soon cause the mystery to be forgotten. But 
a silence still surrounded that unlucky name. 

Nothing had been heard in the Lobbies, nothing 
from Scotland Yard. Finally, and more important, 
Mary Smith herself could tell Dolly nothing, and 
if she could not, certainly no one else in London 
could. 

She was really fond of her cousin, and for his 
sake she comforted, and, what was more important, 
restrained the imprudent Sudie. 

As for Ole Man Benson, beyond a natural regret 
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that such an asset as a son-in-law in the Cabinet 
was still held over as a contingent and that he 
could not for the moment close upon the option, 
he took the matter in a calm and_ philosophical 
spirit. 


CHAPTER XII 


- H Liberty!” says the Bulgarian poet 
Machinchose in a fine apostrophe, too little 
known in this country. “Oh Liberty,” etc. 

Never had George Mulross Demaine known the 
sweets of that word in the days when he enjoyed 
its privilege to the full. Now, as the brilliant dawn 
of that Wednesday awakened him upon the deep he 
learned the beauty of Freedom. 

Its meaning saturated his very being as he woke 
in his miserable cell, refreshed but very weak, and 
saw shafts of the happy morning sun coming level 
with the dancing of the sea, and making a rhythmic 
change of unreal network in the oval patch of light 
that was cast by the porthole against the filthy rust 
of the walls. 

He felt mechanically for his watch and found 
nothing but bare skin; then (such a teacher is 
adversity!) he to whom induction was grossly 
unfamiliar, began to induce away like any child 
of Nature. 

The sunlight was level, for the image of the port- 
hole upon the wall was but little lower than the 
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porthole itself:—therefore the sun had but just 
risen. 

It was June, therefore if the sun had but just 
risen the hour was very early: how early he 
certainly could not have answered if you had asked 
him a week ago, but adversity, that admirable 
schoolmistress, was developing the mind of George 
Mulross as the blossom of a narcissus develops 
under the first airs of Spring, and he was capable 
of remembering a sunrise after the ball at the 
Buteleys’, and another after a big supper at Granges’. 
He was in bed before half-past five on each occa- 
sion. It must therefore be between four and five 
o’clock. 

The term “solstice” was unfamiliar to this 
expectant member of the British Executive, but he 
seemed to remember that somewhere about this time 
of year the nights were at their shortest. 

He was full of a new pride as he made these 
discoveries. Then two things struck him at once: 
the first that he was ravenously hungry, the second 
that all motion of the ship had ceased. He heard 
no sound of any kind except the gentle lapping of 
the tiny waves alongside, for it was calm except 
for the little breeze of morning. 

He attempted with his new-found powers to pass 
the time in further induction, to guess by the 
position of the light how the ship lay, but as he had 
forgotten at which end of a ship the anchor is let 
go, and as he had no notion of the tide in the 
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English Channel, nor even whether tides ran for 
six hours or twelve (he was sure it was one of the 
two), and as, in general, he was grossly ignorant of 
the data upon which such an induction should 
proceed, the effort soon fatigued him. He was 
content to prop himself up against the wall and 
crave for food. 

He heard a step outside, he struck the door with 
his fist. To his delight a key turned in it, and 
the doubtful visage of the boy once more appeared. 
Early as was the hour, and divine the weather, the 
boy was still gloomy. 

“ Gettin’ us inter more trouble, orl on us, yer dirty 
skunk!” was his greeting. 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry,” said George. “I only 
knocked because I’m so terribly hungry. Can't 
you get me something to eat?” 

“Yus,” said the boy thoughtfully, “I dahn’t think ! 
Yerd myke me chuck it. Yer’s particler as a 
orspital nuss,’ he added, with a recollection of a 
brazen woman in gaudy uniform whom a kind lady 
had thrust upon his mother’s humble home just before 
he had gone aboard. 

Demaine was in acute necessity. ‘Look here,” 
he said, “get me some bread.” 

“ Whaffor?” asked the boy. 

Demaine nodded mysteriously, and once again 
was his gaoler torn between a desire for some 
ultimate gain and the certitude that no present 
gain was obtainable. 
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He was a London lad, with all the advantages 
that London birth implies, and it had already 
occurred to him that Demaine’s accent, manner and 
cuticle differed in a strange way from those of your 
stock stowaway. He had been impressed in the 
matter of the food; he was more impressed by 
certain little turns of language which he associated 
with those hateful, but, as he had been told, wealthy 
people, who came down and did good amid his 
mother’s neighbours in the East End; and when 
he had thought it well over and tamed his prisoner 
further by one more well-chosen epithet, he went 
off and came back with a hunk of bread. 

“Yer lucky,” he said as he returned, “thet 
yer on a short trip. Otherwyes t’d uv _ been 
biscuit... .”’ Then he added, “and gryte wurms 
in ut!” 

George did not reply. He bit into the bread in 
ecstasy, and his eyes, which his acquaintances in 
London commonly discovered to be lifeless, positively 
gleamed upon this summer morning. 

“They gotter communicyte wiv the orfferities fust,” 
said the boy pompously. 

“Yes?” said George with his mouth full. 

“Ho! yus, it is!” sneered the boy, who thought 
there was something of the toff in this use of the 
simply affirmative. “ An’ after that they'll land yer, 
and yer'll ave the darbies on afore breakfast-toime.” 
He added nothing this time about hanging. The 
details of the moment were too absorbing. 


Fl 
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“How do you mean ‘communicate’?” asked 
George carelessly and all ears. 

“Woy, wiv a flag, that’s ow,” said the boy. 

Demaine had often been told of the long and 
complicated messages which little pieces of bunting 
could convey, and he had himself presented to a 
country school a whole series of flags which, in a 
certain order, signified that England expected every 
man to do his duty. But he could not conceive 
how so complete a message as the presence and 
desired arrest of an unfortunate stowaway could be 
conveyed to the authorities ashore by any such 
simple means, unless indeed the presence of stow- 
aways was sO common an occurrence that a code 
signal was used for the purpose of disembarking 
that cargo. 

The boy illumined him. 

“They got th’ flag up,” he said, “syin’ ‘Send a 
baht,’ and when they sees it they'll run up one 
theirselves—then’s yer toime.” 

But the boy’s information, as is common with the 
official statements of inferiors, was grossly erroneous. 

A voice came bawling down from above, ordering 
him to tumble up with the prisoner. 

Tumble up George did; that is, he crawled up 
the steep and noisome ladder, and as he put his 
head out into the glorious air, thought that never 
was such contrast between heaven and hell. He 
drank the air and put his shoulders back to it, to 
the risk of the green-black coat. 
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George Mulross was one of those few men who 
have never written verse, but he was capable that 
moment if not of the execution at least of the 
sentiment which the more classical of my readers 
are weary of in Prom. Vinc. Chor. A. I-19, Oh the 
god-like air! The depth and the expanse of sky! 

The fatherly sky was all light, the sun was 
climbing, and a vivid belt of England lay, still 
asleep, green and in repose under that beneficence; 
and in the midst of it, set all round with fields, lay 
a lovely little town. It was Parham. 

Demaine had once or twice noted how strangely 
glad the houses of men seem from off the sea, but 
as he was familiar rather with Calais and Dover, 
with Ostend, Folkestone and Boulogne than with 
other ports, and as he had more often approached 
them in winter weather than in the London season, 
there was something miraculously new to him in 
this vision which had been the delight of his fore- 
fathers: England from the summer sea. 

The clear spirit bubbling within him encountered 
another and muddier but forceful current as his eyes 
fell upon the first officer. 

That individual surveyed him with hatred but 
did not deign to throw him a word. He bade the 
lad stand by George in a particular place upon the 
deck till he should be sent for; he next threatened 
several of the boy's vital organs if his prisoner were 
not properly kept in view, and having pronounced 
these threats, lurched away. 
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“Th’ old man’ll want yer soon, ter fill in is sheet,” 
said the lad by way of making conversation. 
“ Myebe ee’ll ave ye larrupped, myebe ee wahn’t. Ee 
didn’t the larst un,” he put in as an afterthought, as 
though it were the custom to larrup some seven 
stowaways out of eight by way of parting, and to 
make capricious exception of certain favourites. 

“Yer'll ave to tyke thut sheet wiv yer; leastwyes 
whoever's in charge of the baht’ll ave ter, an thye 
gives ut to th’ cops, and th’ cops shahs ut to the 
beak, As to do ut, to ave everyin roight and 
reglar. Otherwyes they cudden put yer awye— 
and they’re bahnd ter do that: not arf!” 

But Demaine was not heeding the discomforting 
comment of his warder. He was balancing in his 
mind the poor chances of the morning, and as he 
balanced them they seemed blacker with every 
moment, 

The shore was perhaps half a mile away: the 
hour say five, perhaps half-past. By six, or half- 
past six at the latest, the earliest people in Parham 
would be astir. 

The fixed inveterate hope of the governing class 
that a gentleman can always get out of a hole, had 
dwindled within him to that dying spark to which 
it dwindles during invasions and at the hour of 
death. 

He did not trust his accent, he did not trust his 
skin, he did not trust his parentage, he did not 
trust his wealth—alas, his former wealth !—to speak 
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more accurately, his wife’s former wealth,—to speak 
still more accurately, the former wealth of his wife’s 
father. 

He trusted nothing but blind chance, his muscles 
and flight, 

He hated the vision which was in immediate 
prospect of the little weasel-faced captain with his 
pointed red beard, reciting by rote yet another 
string of idiotic sentences from a manual; he hated 
the vision of the next step, the men in blue, with 
their violence and their closing of his mouth by 
brutal means, Whether he could convince a 
magistrate he did not pause to inquire. The way 
was too long—it was a dark corridor leading to 
Doom. 

He heard a second voice calling the boy to the 
accompaniment of oaths quite novel and individual 
and in a high voice that he had not yet heard, and 
he thought that his hour had come. 

But the boy’s reply undeceived him. 

“Oi dursn’t!” he yelled down the decks, “Oi 
gotter look arter th’ Skunk.” 

Apparently, thought George bitterly, he already 
had a fixed traditional name aboard the Lz/y, like 
Blacky and the Old Man. 

The cook, for it was he, emerged from the galley 
aft, stood in the brilliant sunlight and delivered rapid 
blasphemy with tremendous velocity and unerring 
aim. 

The boy whimpered and was irresolute. 
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If the threats of the mate had been less practical, 
those of the cook might have had less effect, but 
between the prospect of the excision of his liver and 
of a series of hearty buffets and mighty kicks end- 
ways, what reasonable youth would hesitate in a 
civilisation such as ours? 

The boy faltered visibly, and turning upon the Skunk 
informed him once again that he was always gettin’ 
people inter trouble. Nay, more, he threatened to 
pay out the innocent cause of his despair for the 
divided duty in which he found himself. 

The cook re-emerged; he had fixed on a new belt 
of ammunition and began firing in a manner if 
possible more direct and devastating and quite as 
rapid, as that which had distinguished the first volley. 
And the boy, who was, after all, more directly the 
servant of the cook than of any one else on board, 
wavered and broke. With a clear statement of the 
consequences should Demaine move an inch from 
the spot, and a promise to return before a man could 
spit to leeward, the boy dashed off to the galley, 
and for perhaps five seconds, perhaps ten, the 
prospective Warden of the Court of Dowry was 
free. 

The movement of the human mind, says Marcus 
Aurelius (imitative in this sentence, as in most of 
his egregious writings), resembles that of a serpent. 

There are serpents and serpents. Minds of 
Demaine’s type move commonly with the motion 
of a gorged python but just roused from sleep; but 
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even the python will, under compulsion, dart,—and, 
in those five seconds, not reason but an animal 
instinct drove the politician’s soul. 

He was up, on to the bale, over the bulwark and 
down ten feet into the sea, before he had even had 
time to formulate a plan. He could swim, and that 
was enough for him. 

The splash made by Demaine’s considerable form 
as it displaced in an amount equal to his weight the 
waters of the English Channel, came to the ears of 
the Watch, who was leaning comfortably over the 
farther railing at the other end of the vessel, looking 
out to seaward and ruminating upon a small debt 
which he had left behind him in the parish of 
Wapping. With no loss of dignity the Watch 
shuffled forward to see whether aught was displaced. 
The splash had been a loud one, but it might have 
been something thrown from the galley. 

He first of all looked carefully over the starboard 
bow to seaward. There was no foam upon the water: 
everything was still. It occurred to him to cross 
the deck; he did so in a leisurely manner and 
thought he noted far down the side, and already 
drifting astern with the tide, a rapidly disappearing 
ring of foam. He was a stupid man (though I say 
it that shouldn’t, for he came from Bosham, noble 
and fateful Mistress of the Sea), and he looked at the 
ring of foam in a fascinated manner, considering 
what could have caused it, until he was roused to 
life and to his duties by the thunder of the first 
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officer who from the bridge demanded of him in 
perfectly unmistakable language what he had done 
to the Skunk. 

The sense of innocence was so strong in the honest 
seafaring soul that he replied by a simple stare which 
almost gave the first officer a fit, and in the midst 
of the language that followed, the boy, positively 
pale with fear, came tearing from the galley and 
found, not his charge, but the Bosham man gazing 
like a stuck pig at his superior above, and at the 
world in general. 

The reappearance of the boy was a welcome relief 
to the chief officer’s lungs and intelligence; it added 
fuel to his flame. He very nearly leapt down from 
the bridge in his paroxysms of wrath, and heaven 
only knows what he would have done to the wretched 
lad whom he would render responsible for the mis- 
adventure had he not at that moment caught sight 
of a little speck upon the sunlit water far astern: it 
was the head of George Mulross Demaine, battling 
with fate. 

The prospective Warden of the Court of Dowry 
could swim fairly well. It had been his practice to 
swim in a tank. He had swum now and then near 
shore, but he had no conception of the amount of 
salt water that can get into a man’s mouth in a 
really long push over a sea however slightly broken, 
especially if one enters that sea in a sort of bundle, 
without taking a proper header. Moreover, the 
phenomenon of the tide astonished him; he had 
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imagined in his innocence that the sea also was a 
kind of tank and that he had a dead course of it for 
the shore, the nearest point of which lay just east- 
ward of the harbour mouth. 

As it was, England seemed to be flitting by at a 
terrible rate, and the £z/y, when he turned upon his 
back and floated for a moment to observe her, had 
ali the appearance of a ship proceeding at full speed 
up Channel, so rapidly did he drift away. 

He swam too hurriedly and he exhausted himself, 
for his mind was full of terrors: they might fire upon 
him—he did not know what dreadful arsenal the 
Lily might not contain ! 

He remembered having noticed upon the cross- 
Channel steamers exceedingly bright little brass 
guns, the purpose and use of which had often 
troubled him. Now he knew!—and he hoped 
against hope that no such instrument of death 
swivelled upon the poop of the Lz/y. 

He dreaded every moment to catch the sharp spit 
of flame against the sunlight, a curl of smoke, the 
scream of the light shell, the ricochet, the boom 
that would come later sullenly upon the air, and 
all the rest that he had read of:—the first shot to 
find the range: the dreadful second that would sink 
him. 

He was relieved, as minute after minute passed, 
and no such experiment in marine ballistics was 
tried. There was faintly borne to his ears as he 
was swept down the ceaseless stream of Ocean, a 
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little clamour which, on the spot itself, was a roaring 
babel; he saw a group of men wrestling with the 
davits, but the davits were stiff, and boat-drill was 
not in the programme of the Lz/y. Indeed of all 
the crew but two had ever handled such a con- 
trivance as a davit before, and of these one was an 
Italian, 

Another man than Captain Higgins would have 
been profoundly grateful to see the stowaway drown ; 
not so that conscientious servant of the Firm. The 
stowaway received such food and lodging as had 
kept him living until such time as he could be 
handed over to the Sheriff or his officers or any 
other servants or justices of our lord the King, who 
were competent to deal with breach of contract, 
tort, replevin and demurrer. The stowaway was 
responsible to the Law, and Captain Higgins was 
responsible for the stowaway; therefore must a boat 
be lowered. And because there was something 
grander in swinging out the davits in full view of 
a British town and harbour than in chucking the 
dinghy into the water, swing out the davits he would, 
—and he lost ten minutes over it—ten precious 
minutes during which the tide had carried the little 
speck that was the head of George Mulross Demaine 
almost beyond the power of his spyglass, 

Captain Higgins capitulated ; he left the davits as 
they were—one stuck fast, the other painfully 
screwed half round, a deplorable spectacle for the 
town of Parham, and one shameful to the reputation 
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of the sailor-men aboard the ZLz/y, and he ordered 
the little dinghy out over the side. 

They unlashed her and let her down. Two men 
tumbled into her, the second officer took command, 
and they rowed away down tide with all the 
vigour that Captain Higgins’ awful discipline could 
inspire, directed in their course by his repeated 
injunctions and proceeding at a pace that must surely 
at last overhaul the fugitive. 

When Demaine heard the beat of the oars and 
again floated to look backwards, he estimated the 
distance between himself and the shore and gave 
himself up for lost. Now indeed there could be 
no doubt of the rope’s end! He could not disappear 
like a whale for any appreciable time beneath the 
surface; the tales he had read (and believed) of heroes 
in the Napoleonic and other wars, who themselves, 
single-handed and in the water, had fought a whole 
ship’s crew with success, he now dismissed as idle 
fables. There was nothing left for him but, some- 
what doggedly, to continue the overhand stroke, for 
now that he was discavered there was no point in 
the slower breast stroke that had helped to conceal 
him. They were making (as they said in the days 
of the Clippers) perhaps three feet to his one, but 
freedom is dear to the human heart, and he pegged 
away. 

The Shining Goddesses of the Sea loved him more 
than they loved the odious denizens of the Lz/y; 
they set the tide in shore, and the Sea Lady, the 
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Silver-Footed One, led the little waves along in his 
favour. 

He had come to a belt of water where the tide set 
inward very rapidly, along a gulley or deep of the 
shore water. It was a godsend to him, for his pur- 
suers were still in the outer tide. He was now nota 
quarter of a mile from the water-mark, and still going 
strong, with perhaps two hundred yards between 
the boat and him; he could not feel their hot breath 
upon his neck, but he could hear the rhythmic yell 
of the officer astern, criticising the moral characters 
of his crew with a regular emphatic cadence that 
followed the stroke of the oars ... when his cold, 
numbed right foot struck something; then his left 
struck sand: ... It was England! And the 
English statesman, like Antzus, was glad and was 
refreshed. 

He stumbled along out of it—the water on the 
shelving sand was here not three feet deep. He 
stumbled and raced along through the splashing 
water. It fell to his knees, to his shins, to his ankles, 
and he was on dry land! 

A very pretty problem for the amateur tactician 
learned in the matter of landing-parties, was here 
presented. The dinghy must ground far out: she 
could not be abandoned; it was an even race, and 
his pursuers would be one man short from the 
necessity of leaving some one in a boat which had 
grounded too far out for beaching. 

Some such combination occurred in a confused 
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way to Demaine, but he had no time for following 
it up. He did what he had done more than once in 
the last unhappy days—he ran. His numbed feet 
suffered agonies upon the shingle above the sand, 
but he ran straight inland, he crossed a rough road, 
went stumbling over a salted field, and made for a 
wind-driven and scraggy spinney that lay some half 
a mile inland, defying the sea winds. As he ap- 
proached that spinney he saw two men from the 
boat just coming full tilt over the ridge of the sea 
road; as he plunged into it they were in the midst 
of the field beyond. 

The undergrowth in the spinney was thick, but 
Demaine had the sense to double, and he crept 
cautiously but rapidly along, separating the thick 
branches as noiselessly as he could, and -bearing 
heroically with the innumerable brambles that tore 
his flesh. He halted a moment to look through 
a somewhat thinner place towards the field, and 
there, to his considerable astonishment, he perceived 
the two sailor-men dawdling along in amicable con- 
verse and apparently taking their time, as though 
they were out upon a holiday rather than in the 
pursuit of a criminal. 

It dawned upon George that there was a reason 
for this: the second officer could not leave the boat. 
The boat and the sea were hidden by the ridge of 
the sea road, and the longer the time the hearty 
fellows could spend ashore, the greater their relief 
from labour and their enjoyment of a pleasant day. 
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He saw them sauntering towards the spinney; they 
took sticks and beat it ina sort of aimless, perfunctory 
manner, poking into the brushwood half-heartedly 
here and there, as though Demaine had been a hare 
whom they desired to start from its form. They 
wandered off along the edge of the wood in a direction 
opposite to his own, and paused a moment to light 
their pipes upon their way. 

It was a peaceful scene: but a moment would 
come when that scene could not be prolonged, and 
when their activity must be renewed. Demaine, 
therefore, pushed through the brushwood, still going 
as noiselessly as he could, and came out to the 
landward side of it upon a disused lawn. 

The grass was brown and rank and trampled. It 
had not been mown that season. An old sun-dial 
stood in the midst of it; a wall bounded it upon 
two sides, and there was the beginning of a gravel 
path. He followed that path between two rows of 
rusty laurels, and round a sharp turn came upon the 
house to which this derelict domain belonged. He 
came upon it suddenly. 

It stood low and had been masked from him by a 
belt of trees. He saw a little back door, and,—fatal 
as had such reasoning been in his immediate past,— 
he reasoned once more: that where there was a house 
with servants’ offices, there would be a difference 
of social rank, there would be education, there would 
be understanding, and he must certainly come into 
his own. 
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His bleeding feet, the soaked rags that clung upon 
him, his hair hanging in absurd straight lines clogged 
with salt, would, could he have seen them in a 
looking-glass, have given him pause. But the ex- 
haustion of these terrible hours was now upon him; 
the heat of the sun was increasing,—he was under 
an absolute necessity for food and repose. 

He boldly opened the door and went in. 

He found himself in a little room of which this 
door was evidently the private communication with 
the garden ; it was a room that lifted his heart. 

To begin with, it was lined everywhere with books, 
and though he himself had read perhaps but eighteen 
volumes in the whole course of his early manhood, 
yet a room lined with books justly suggested to him 
cultivation, leisure, and a certain amount of wealth. 
A volume was lying with its flyleaf open upon the 
table. He saw pasted in it a book-plate in the 
modern style, made out in the name of Carolus 
Merry Armiger. Mr. Armiger, it seemed, was his 
unsuspecting host. Mr. Armiger’s literary occupa- 
tions did not interest George Mulross; such as they 
were he gathered them to have some connection 
with the Ten Lost Tribes. 

Manuscripts were lying upon the table, manu- 
scripts consisting of long double lists of names with 
a date between them. The Jewish Encyclopedia 
was ranged in awful solemnity before these manu- 
scripts; the Court Guides, reference books and 
almanacs of London, Berlin, New York, Frankfort, 
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Paris, Rome and Vienna, were laid ready to hand, and 
sundry slips detailing the family origins and marital 
connections of most European statesmen, including 
of course our own, completed the work upon which 
the chief resident of the house appeared to be 
engaged, 

Forgetting the deplorable condition in which he 
was, a big scarecrow reeking and dripping salt water 
from sodden black rags that clung to his nakedness, 
George Mulross sank into a large easy-chair and 
breathed a sigh of profound content. 

They might look as long as they chose, he thought 
they would look for him in vain! His pursuers did 
not know who he was nor that he had come back 
into his own rank of life again and had certainly 
found, though they were as yet unknown to him, 
equals who would as certainly befriend and protect 
him. 

He pictured the scene to himself:—the owner of 
the house enters—he is wearing spectacles, he is a 
busy literary man, a professor perhaps—who could 
tell?—a learned Rabbi! The papers and the books 
upon the table seemed to concern the Hebrew race. 
At any rate, a literary man—a solid literary man. 
He would come in, preoccupied, as is the manner of 
his tribe, he would look fussily for something that he 
had mislaid upon the table, his eyes would light upon 
the form of George Mulross Demaine. At first sight 
he would be surprised. A man partially naked, 
glistening in the salt of the sea, his hair falling in 
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absurd straight wisps clotted with damp, his face a 
mixture of grime and white patches where the water 
had washed it, his nails a dense black, his bare feet 
bleeding, would stand before him. But this strange 
figure would speak a word, and all would be well. 
He would say: 

“Sir, my name is Demaine. You are perhaps 
acquainted with that name. I beg you to listen to 
me and I will briefly tell you,” etc. etc. 

The literary man would be profoundly and 
increasingly interested as the narrative proceeded, 
and at its close a warm bath and refreshment of the 
best would be provided, a certain deference even 
would appear in his host’s manner when he had 
fully gathered that he was speaking to a Cabinet 
Minister, and from that moment the unhappy busi- 
ness would be no more than an exciting memory. 

As George Mulross so mused he rose from his 
chair and was horrified to note that there stood in 
the hollow of it little pools of salt water, that the 
back was dripping wet, and that where his feet had 
reposed upon the Axminster carpet damp patches 
recalling the discovery of the Man Friday, the marks 
of human feet, were clearly apparent. 

Even as he noted these things and appreciated 
that they would constitute some handicap to his 
explanation, he heard voices outside the door. 

Alas, they were not the voices of the governing 
classes, they were not the voices of refinement and 
leisured ease. Oh! no. They were the voices of two 
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domestics engaged in altercation, the one male, the 
other female; and the latter, after affirming that 
it was none of her partner’s business, evidently 
approached the door of the room in which he was, 

For a moment his heart stopped beating. He 
heard her hand upon the outer handle of the door; 
by what form of address could he melt that un- 
cultivated heart? Those bitter hours of his just 
passed had filled him with a mixture of terror and 
hatred for such English men and women as work for 
their living. He had always regarded them as of 
another species: he beheld them now in the aspect 
of unreasoning wolves. 

By the grace of heaven the door was locked. He 
heard a female expletive, extreme in tone though 
mild in phrase, directed towards the domestic habits 
of her master, especially with regard to the privacy of 
his study, and he next heard her steps moving away. 
She was coming round by the garden; there was not 
a moment to lose ... and there was not a cranny 
in which to hide. 

I have expatiated on the effect of misery and of 
terror upon George’s brain: I have but here to add 
that for two seconds he was a veritable Napoleon in 
his survey of terrain. He grasped in a flash that if 
he retreated by the garden door he was full in the 
line of the enemy’s advance without an alternative 
route towards any base; and with such an inspira- 
tion as decided Jena, he made for the chimney. 

The eccentricities of the master of the house (for 
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he was obviously eccentric) appeared to include a 
passion for old-fashioned fireplaces; at any rate there 
was no register nor any other devilish device for 
impeding the progress of the human form, and 
George, with a dexterity remarkable in one of his 
bulk, hoisted himself into the space immediately 
above the grate. There the chimney narrowed 
rapidly to a small flue, and he must perforce support 
himself by the really painful method of pressing with 
his feet against the one wall, and with his cramped 
shoulders against the other, lying in the attitude of a 
man curled up in bed upon his right side,—but in no 
such comfort, for where the bed should be was air. 

He had not gained his lair a moment too soon. 
He could discover from it the hearth-rug, a small 
strip of the carpet, and the legs of sundry tables and 
chairs, when he heard the garden door open, and 
other legs,—human legs—natty, and their extremities 
alone visible, passed among the legs of the inanimate 
things. The head which owned them far above con- 
tinued, as the legs and feet bore it round the room, to 
criticise the habits of its master. It dusted, it went 
to the farther side of the apartment, the feet dis- 
appeared. They reappeared suddenly within his 
line of vision and stopped dead, while the invisible 
head remarked in a tone of curiosity : 

“Whatever's that !” 

She was looking at the imprint of the feet. Next 
he heard her patting the damp arm-chair, and ex- 
claiming that she never ! 
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The strain upon George Mulross Demaine was 
increasing, but had it been tenfold as severe he 
dared not descend. A slight involuntary movement 
due to an effort to ease his shoulder off a point of 
brick produced a fall of soot which most unpleasantly 
covered his face. 

He could hear a startled exclamation from the 
wench, her decision that she didn’t understand the 
house at all, and her sudden exit. 

Hardly had she shut the garden door behind her 
when a key was heard turning in the lock in the other 
door opening into the house, and the Expected 
Stranger, the Unknown Host, entered. The moment 
of George’s salvation was at hand. 

Two very large flat boots slowly tramped into the 
narrow region he could survey: above each nine 
inches of creased grey trouser leg could be seen; the 
boots, the trouser legs, did not approach the arm- 
chair; they took little notice apparently of things 
about them. Their owner grunted his satisfaction 
that none of his papers had been removed by the 
maid to whom he applied a most indiscreet epithet ; 
he grunted further satisfaction that she had laid his 
fire and not lit it. Apparently it was among his 
other eccentricities to havea fire upon a June morning 
simply because the room was cold, and to let it die 
down before noon. 

The Unknown came close to the grate. George 
heard large hands fumbling upon the mantelpiece, 
the unmistakable rattle of a match-box; next an 
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arm midway to the shoulder, and at its extremity 
a hand bearing a lighted match appeared, and the 
Stranger Host thoughtfully lit the Newspaper upon 
which the fire was laid. 

The dense and acrid smoke produced by our 
Great Organs of Opinion when they are put to this 
domestic purpose rose up and enveloped the unhappy 
George. It was the limit! And with one cry and 
with one roar, as Macaulay finely says of another 
crisis, the prospective Warden of the Court of Dowry 
slid down into the grate, ruining the careful struc- 
ture of coal and wood, and stood in the presence 
of—he could scarcely believe his eyes — William 
Bailey ! 

That tall, bewhiskered, genial oligarch expressed 
no marked astonishment. It is,alas! a characteristic 
of the eccentric that, just as he sees the world all 
wrong where it is normal, so, before the abnormal he 
is incapable of expressing reasonable emotion, All 
he said was, in a mild tone of voice: 

“Well! well! well!” 

To which Demaine answered, with the solemnity 
the occasion demanded: 

“William, don’t you know me?” 

“Yes, I know you,” said William Bailey thought- 
fully, “Dimmy, by God! ... Dimmy, d’you know 
that you present a most extraordinary spectacle?” 

“You needn’t tell me that,” said Dimmy bitterly, 
drawing his hand across his mouth and displaying 
two red lips which appeared in the midst of his 
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features like those of a comedy negro. “ The point 
is what can you do for me?” 

“My dear Dimmy,” said William Bailey, his 
interest increasing as the situation grew upon him, 
“T am delighted to hear that phrase! I haven't 
heard it since I gave up politics! I haven’t heard 
it since they tried to make me an Under Secretary,— 
only it used to be worded a little differently. Old 
schoolfellows of mine whom I had thrashed with a 
cricket stump in years gone by used to come up 
washing their hands and saying, ‘What can I do 
for your?’ Now for once in my life some one has 
asked me what / can do for kim. Sweet Dimmy, 
all I have is at your disposal. Would you like 
to borrow some money, or would you prefer to 
wash?” 

“T wish you'd chuck that sort of thing,’ said 
Demaine, angrily and with insufficient respect for a 
senior. “It isn’t London and [’m not out for jokes. 
I'm in trouble.” 

“In trouble?” said William Bailey, asking the 
question sympathetically. “Oh don’t say that! 
Dirty, maybe, and very funnily dressed, but not, I 
hope, in trouble?” 

“Damn it!” said the other, “what are you in this 
house?” 

“What I am out of it,” said William Bailey cheer- 
fully, “a harmless eccentric with a small property, 
several bees in my bonnet (the present one an anti- 
Semitic bee), and a great lover of my friends, Dimmy, 
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especially men of my own blood. Now then, what 
do you want?” 

“Do you own this house, or do you not?” de- 
manded Dimmy. 

“Why,” said William Bailey, “it is very good 
of you to ask. I am what the law calls a lessor 
or lessee, or perhaps I am a bailee of the 
house. The house itself belongs to Merry. You 
know Merry, the architect who builds his father’s 
houses ?” 

“The books have got ‘Armiger’ in them,” said 
Dimmy suspiciously. 

“That's a title,’ replied William Bailey, “not an 
English title,” he continued hurriedly, “it was given 
him by the Pope.” 

“Anyhow, you’re master here?” said Demaine 
anxiously. 

“Oh yes,” said Bailey, “ I’ve been master here since 
the end of the first week. At first there was some 
doubt whether it was Elise or the groom or Parrett, 
the housekeeper, who was master. But I won, 
Dimmy,” he said, rubbing his hands contentedly, “I 
brought down my servant Zachary and between us 
we won. They’re as tame as pheasants now.” 

“Very well then,” said Demaine, “you've got to 
do two things. You've got to cleanse me and to 
clothe me and to hide me during the next few hours 
if the necessity arises.” 

“1 don’t know why you shouldn’t cleanse your- 
self,’ said William Bailey thoughtfully. “You've 

15 
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never learned a trade, Dimmy, and you were never 
handy or quick at things, but you’re a grown man, 
and there’s lots of hot water and soap and stuff in 
the bathroom; there was a beastly thing called a 
loofah that Merry had left there, but I’ve burned it.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Bill!” pleaded Demaine, “there 
isn’t time, really there isn’t. Then tell me, what 
clothes have you?” 

“Mine are too narrow in the shoulders for you,” 
said William Bailey, thinking, “ Zachary is altogether 
too thin. You're big, Dimmy, not to say fat, The 
trousers wouldn’t meet and the coat wouldn’t go on. 
But I can put you to bed and send for clothes. 
What d’you mean about hiding? I can see you have 
some reasons for privacy; in fact if you adn’, 
getting up that chimney would be a schoolboy sort 
of thing to do at your age. Have you been bathing 
without a licence, and some one stolen your clothes? 
Or have they been having a jolly rag at the Buteleys’? 
They’re close by.” 

“Tl tell you when I’ve washed,” said Demaine 
wearily, “only now do let me slip up to the bathroom 
like a good fellow. Good God, I’m tired!” 

William Bailey opened the door and peered 
cautiously into the corridor, listened for footsteps and 
heard none, and then, after locking the door of the 
study behind him, as was his ridiculous habit, he 
popped up a narrow pair of stairs, with Dimmy, 
whose old nature had sufficiently returned to cause 
him to stumble, following at his heels. 
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They were not quite out of the range of the front 
door when there came a violent pull at the bell, and 
Elise went forward to open it. 

William Bailey pushed his guest and cousin into 
the bathroom and went down to meet two policemen 
who stood with awful solemnity, clothed in suspicion 
and in power, at his threshold. From the depths of 
his sanctuary and through the crack of the half-open 
window, Demaine heard a conversation that did not 
please him. 

“Very sorry to have to ask you sir,” a deep bass 
was saying, “ we're bound to do it.” 

“We're bound to do it,” echoed a tenor. 

Demaine did not hear his cousin’s reply. 

“Are you sure he’s been on the premises, sir?” 
came from the first policeman, whom I will call 
“ Basso Profondo.” 

“ Positive,” answered William Bailey’s voice, cheer- 
ful and loud. “Positive!” 

“Did you see him with your own eyes, sir?” this 
from the second policeman, whom I will call “ Zenore 
Stridente.” 

“Certainly I did, or I wouldn't be telling you 
this,” came again from William Bailey a little 
testily. 

“Well now, sir, we’ve suspicions that he’s on the 
place still.” 

“You're wrong there,” said William Bailey, “he 
ran off down the Parham road when he heard my 
dog bark.” 
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“ We didn’t meet any one on the Parham road, sir:” 
it was the voice of the Tenore policeman who spoke, 
evidently a less ingenuous man than the Basso. 

“JT can’t help that,’ said William Bailey. “You're 
welcome to look over the house.” 

They thanked him and walked in like an army. 

“Tt is for your own good, sir,” said the first police- 
man, in his deep bass. 

“Besides which it’s our duty,” said the second 
policeman in his ¢enore stredente. 

“Of course, said William Bailey, “of course, and I 
hope that while one of you is doing the good, the 
other will look after the duty. It’s the kind of thing 
people like me are very fond of doing, hiding stow- 
aways. I’ve hidden bushels of them.” 

The tenor was indifferent to his sarcasm, the bass 
was touched. 

“You know very well, sir,’ he said, “what the 
criminal classes are, or rather you gentlemen don’t 
know. Why, he’d cut the women’s throats in the 
night and make off with the valuables.” 

“Would he cut mine?” asked William Bailey as 
he followed them from room to room. 

“He’s capable of it,’ said the bass, nodding 
mysteriously. “He’s not an ordinary stowaway,” he 
continued, lowering his voice almost to a_ gruff 
whisper, “he's well known to the police. He's Stappy, 
that’s what he is, STAPPY THE CLINKER! He’s done 
this trick before, getting aboard a vessel and pre- 
tending he’s a vagabun; the Chief knows all about 
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him! He did a man in last Monday night in 
London !” 

To the unhappy man in the bathroom there 
returned with vivid horror the recollection of Lewes 
Gaol; but so long as William Bailey’s wits did not 
fail him he knew that more than even chances were 
in his favour. His mood changed suddenly, however, 
when the police, who had been perambulating the 
small rooms near his retreat, suddenly rattled the 
door of his bathroom and said: 

“What's in here?” 

“I do beg of you to take care, gentlemen,” said 
William Bailey angrily, “that’s the bathroom, and if 
you want to know, my niece is inside.” 

“Oh I beg your pardon,” said the bass, “I’m sure.” 
He had the sense not to doubt the master of the 
house in a matter directly concerning his own 
interest. But the tenor added: 

“We must make a note of it, sir.” 

“By all means,” said William Bailey, “by all 
means. Her name is Rebecca.” 

George Mulross Demaine, in the delight of the 
very warm water, was soothed to hear them 
tramping heavily down the stairs once more. 

They examined every room and cranny of the 
place until] they came to the study door. 

“Tt’s my study,” said William Bailey apologetically, 
“T always keep it locked.” 

He unlocked it and they entered. Their trained 
eyes could see nothing unusual in the aspect of the 
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room until the tenor inadvertently putting his hand 
upon the back of the arm-chair discovered it to be 
both wet and to the taste salt. He had found a 
clue! In a voice of excitement unworthy of his 
office, the intelligent officer shouted: 

“We've got ‘im sir, we've got ‘im! He’s been 
here! Look—sea water. We've got im!” He 
looked round wildly as though expecting to see 
the runaway appear suddenly in mid-air between 
the floor and the ceiling. 

“It is certainly most disconcerting,” said William 
Bailey in evident alarm. “But wait a minute. 
Perhaps he came in here from the garden to see 
what he could get, found the door locked on the 
outside and made out through the garden again; 
that would explain everything.” 

“No it wouldn't sir,” said the bass respectfully, “it 
wouldn't explain ¢hat.”” And his mind, which, if 
slower than his colleague’s, was prone to sound 
conclusions, pointed his hand to the wreck of the 
fire, to the heaps of soot that lay upon it, and the 
disturbance of the fender. 

“He’s gone up the chimney, that’s what he’s 
done,” said the tenor. 

“That’s what he’s done,” said the bass, putting 
the matter in his own way, “he’s gone up the 
chimney.” 

William Bailey put his head in and looked up the 
fiue, the top of which was a little square of blue 
June sunlight above. “I don’t see him,” said he. 
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The constables, one after the other, solemnly 
performed the same feat. 

“A man couldn't get up that,” said Bailey 
stoutly, 

“Ah, Sztafpy could,’ said the bass in a tone of 
one who talks of an old acquaintance, “Stappy 
could get out of anywhere, or through anything! 
He’s a wonderful man, sir!” 

Suddenly the tenor solved the whole business. 

“ He’s on the roof!” he said. 

Nothing would suit them but ladders must be 
brought, and they must climb upon the slates, while 
William Bailey, consoling himself with the thought 
that the property was not his, took the opportunity 
of dashing up to the bathroom and banging at the 
door. 

“Dimmy, Dimmy !” he whispered loudly, “ Dimmy, 
get out.” 

“Vm all wet,” said Dimmy. 

“You're used to that,” said Bailey unfeelingly. 
“Dry your feet. Never mind the rest. Quick!” 
He threw a dressing-gown in, and Dimmy, as clean 
as Sunday morning, emerged. 

“ Are your feet quite dry, Dimmy?” 

“Yes,” said that great Commoner, still a trifle 
ruffled. 

“Well then, let me think. . . . Go in there.” 

He pushed Demaine into a little writing-room that 
gave out of the corridor. 

“ Now then, go to that little table and sit perfectly 
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tight. Do as I tell you and you are saved. Depart - 
by - but - one - iota - from - my - specific - instructions - 
and though you'll ultimately be redeemed by your 
powerful relatives from the ignominy of incarceration, 
you cannot fail to become a laughing-stock before 
your fellow-citizens! Do you take me, Dimmy?” 

Dimmy, who like the rest of the family was never 
quite certain whether William Bailey’s final outbreak 
into downright lunacy might not take place at any 
moment, suddenly sat where he was bid, and his 
cousin returned within thirty seconds bearing a 
woman's walking-cloak and a respectable bonnet 
which, I regret to say, were those of Parrett herself. 
Bailey huddled the cloak upon the younger man, 
banged the bonnet upon his head, tied the ribbons 
under his chin, disposed his person with the back 
to the door, in the attitude of one writing a note, 
and said: 

“ Dimmy, could you talk in a high voice?” 

“No, I can’t!” said Dimmy. 

“Try. Say ‘Oh don’t, I’m busy.” 

“T can’t!” said Dimmy again. 

“Great heavens! is there no limit to the things 
you can’t do?” said William Bailey testily. “Try.” 

At a vast sacrifice of that self-respect which was 
his chiefest treasure, Dimmy uttered the grotesque 
words in a faint falsetto. 

“Excellent!” said William Bailey. ‘Now when 
you hear the word ‘Rebecca’ that’s your cue, Say 
it again,” 
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The second step is easier than the first, and 
Dimmy this time replied at once, the falsetto quite 
just: “Oh don’t, I’m busy.” And William Bailey 
was Satisfied, 

By this time the policemen could be heard scramb- 
ling down from the roof; they had found nothing, 
which, seeing that the roof was in shape exactly pyra- 
midical, was not wonderful. 

“Well, he’s gone, sir,” said the bass a little 
relieved. 

“We must see the bathroom before we leave, 
though,” added the tenor fixedly. 

“By all means,” said William Bailey, “if it’s 
empty,” he added with a decent reserve. 

They went upstairs and on their way he opened 
the writing-room door, and said: 

“Oh, there she is. Rebecca!” 

“Qh don’t worry me, I’m busy,” boomed in a 
manly voice from the seated figure. 

“Sorry I’m sure sir,” said the tenor, who was now 
sincerely apologetic. “We have no desire to disturb 
the lady, but it was our duty.” 

“Of course,” said Williain Bailey hurriedly, “of 
course,’ and he shut the door, mentally renewing 
his profound faith in the imbecility of political life. 

The active and intelligent officers of the law gazed 
mechanically round the bathroom; they were too 
modest to examine a certain damp heap of black 
cloth that was flung huddled into a corner. They 
went out with every assurance that they would not 
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have disturbed Mr. Bailey for a moment had they 
not been compelled by that sense of duty to their 
country to which they had already so frequently 
alluded. 

William Bailey accompanied them to the gate, in 
the fixed desire to see them off the place, and with 
a heartfelt silent prayer that Parrett would not go 
into the writing-room until he had returned. 

As they reached the gate the bass, who remembered 
the necessity for subscriptions to local clubs, charities 
and balls, and especially to the Policemen’s balls, 
charities and clubs, said once more that he hoped 
Mr. Bailey understood they had only done their 
duty. 

“ Of course,” he added, “we know Mr. Merry very 
well, and we take it you’re a friend of his.” 

“Yes sir,’ said the tenor more severely, “and we 
know who you are. Weknow everybody in the place, 
sir. It’sour business. We know what they do, where 
they come from and where they go to. They can’t 
escape us.” 

With this cheerful assurance the bass and the tenor 
both slightly saluted, and the gate shut behind them. 

Outside the gate a little crowd consisting of the 
two sailor-men, a dingy officer of the mercantile 
marine, three young boys, a draggle-tailed village 
girl, and a spaniel, awaited the return of the police, 
and when it was known that they had drawn blank, 
this little crowd paradoxically enough gave cry. 
Each was now as certain that he had seen the fugitive 
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in some one of a hundred opposing and impossible 
directions as he had formerly been determined that 
the refugee was still concealed in Mr. Merry’s house. 

William Bailey hurried back: he went straight to 
the writing-room. He thanked heaven that no one 
had disturbed Rebecca. Without an apology he 
rapidly untied the ribbons of the bonnet, hoicked off 
the cloak and was bearing them back to Parrett’s 
room when he heard the voice of that admirable 
female raised in hot remonstrance against the mis- 
deeds of a domestic. 

In tactics as in strategy there is a disposition known 
as the offensive-defensive. William Bailey was 
familiar with it. He adopted it now, and in a voice 
that silenced every other sort, he roared his complaint 
that the servants perpetually left their clothes hang- 
ing about at random right and left all over the 
house. 

“Whose is this?” he demanded, pointing to the 
cloak and bonnet where he had flung them sprawling 
on a chair. 

“It’s mine, sir,’ said Parrett with considerable 
dignity. 

“Oh it is, is it?” said Bailey a little mollified. 
“T’m sorry, Parrett. If I'd known it was yours Id 
have spoken to you privately.” 

“T never left them there, sir!” said Parrett all aruffle 
with indignation. 

“I never said you did, I never said you did. It’s 
none of my business. I don’t care who left them 
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there; but I will have this house orderly or I will not 
have it at a//,” with which enigmatical sentence for 
the further discipline of Merry’s impossible household, 
he went back to Demaine in his dressing-gown and 
brought him through the corridor to the study. 

“ Now my dear fellow,” he said, “ are you cold?” 

“Yes,” said Dimmy. 

“ Are you hungry ?” 

“Yes,” said Dimmy. 

“Are you thirsty?” 

“TI am very tired,” said Dimmy. 

“Very well then, you shall eat and drink. I will 
try and light the fire.” 

He did so and the room, which was already warm 
with the June sun, became like an oven. As he rose 
from his chair Demaine said in some anxiety: “ For 
heavens’ sake don’t send for the servants!” 

“Tm not going to,” said William Bailey simply. 
He went to a cupboard and brought out some ham, a 
loaf and a bottle of wine. 

Demaine ate and drank, When he had eaten and 
drunk he could hardly support himself for fatigue. 

William Bailey took him to his own room and told 
him to sleep there. “I’ve established,’ he said, ina 
genial tone, “so healthy a reign of terror in this 
house that you certainly will not be disturbed if you 
sleep in my bed. I will see about the clothes.” 

And thus, after so many and so great adventures, 
George Mulross Demaine slept once again between 
sheets, in a bed well aired, in a room with reasonable 
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pictures upon the walls, and reasonable books upon 
the table, with blankets, with curtains, with pillows, 
with mahogany tallboys, with three kinds of looking- 
glasses, with an eider-down quilt, with a deep carpet, 
with a silver reading lamp, soothed by a complete 
cleanliness, and, in a word, amid all that the govern- 
ing classes have very properly secured for themselves 
during their short pilgrimage through the wilderness 
of this world. 


CHAPTER XIII 


LL through that hot noon and down the be- 
ginning of the sun’s decline, George Mulross 
slept heavily ; he slept as in a death, in Parham. 

He slept in the house of Carolus Merry Armiger, 
under the shield and tutelage of William Bailey, 
eccentric, and with God’s benediction upon him. 
His troubles were at an end. 


Meanwhile in London, the young and popular 
Prime Minister had received his secretary’s report. 
The Moon and the Capon were squared. 

How squared he was not busy to inquire. Gold 
and silver he had none—for those purposes at 
least—that would not be in the best traditions of 
our public life: but they were squared: Edward 
assured him they were squared, and there was an 
end of it. 

There was more even than Edward’s assurance, 
though that was as solid as marble; there were two 
early copies of the papers themselves which had been 
ordered and brought to him. The leader of the one 


dealt with those eternal Concessions in Burma, 
238 
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and he smiled. There was not a word about Repton. 
The leader of the other was on Fiddlededee, and the 
Prime Minister experienced an immense relief. 

But there was still Demaine,—or rather, there was 
still no Demaine. And there was still Repton, mad 
—mad—mad ! 

Between Dolly and the awful unstable equilibrium 
of the modern world, between him and a cosmic 
explosion, was nothing but the four wails round 
Repton, Lady Repton who bored him, and the 
sagacity of Edward. It was a quarter to three, a 
time when meaner men must wend them to the 
House of Commons. He also wended. He was the 
shepherd and he must look after his sheep. 

That august assembly was astonished to perceive 
the Premier positively present upon the front bench 
during the process of that appeal to the Almighty 
which precedes the business of the day. But ¢hat 
did not get into the papers:—there is a limit! 

As he knelt there he knew that a man whom he 
could not disobey was about to ask a question of 
which he had given private notice. He feared it 
much, he more feared those supplementary questions 
which are so useless to the scheme of our polity 
but which buzz like unnecessary midges round the 
cooking of the national food. And when prayers 
were over and questions begun, not an inquiry as 
to an Admiralty contract, not a simple demand for 
information from the Home Secretary as to the 
incarceration of a beggar or the torture of some 
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insignificant pauper, but put his heart into his 
mouth. 

Mr. Maloney’s long cross-examination on the 
matter of the postmistress at Crosshaurigh gave 
him a little breathing space. They couldn’t bring 
Repton or Demaine in on that! But there was 
an ominous question about a wreck, and who 
should answer it? He had indeed arranged that 
the answer should proceed from the Treasury, but 
the clouds were lowering. 

The question came as mild as milk: it was 
concerned with the wreck which still banged and 
battered about on the Sovereign Shoals; it had 
been put down days .before, and the chief legal 
adviser of the Crown rose solemnly to reply. 

“My right honourable friend has asked me to 
answer this question. He has no further informa- 
tion beyond that which he has already furnished to 
the honourable gentleman, but every inquiry is being 
made and papers will shortly be laid upon the table 
of the House.” 

The fanatic rose, the inevitable fanatic, towering 
from the benches, and thundered his supplementary 
demand: What had been done with the gin? He 
was told to give notice of the question. 

For three dreadful seconds the Prime Minister 
feared some consequence. His fears were well 
grounded. A gentleman rose and spoke from the 
darkness under the gallery and desired to know why 
the Warden of the Court of Dowry was not present 
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to deal with matters concerning his Department? 
He would have been reproved by the Chair had not 
the young and popular Prime Minister taken it upon 
himself to rise and reply. 

“It is the first time,” he said, “and I hope it will 
be the last, that I have heard the illness of a col- 
league made the excuse for such an interruption.” 

From the benches behind him those who knew the 
truth applauded and those who did not applauded 
more loudly still. 

With what genius had he not saved the situation! 
And the questions meandered on, and all was well, 
save for that last dreadful query of which he had had 
private notice. 

It was put at the end of question-time, not, oddly 
enough, by the member who most coveted the 
apparently vacant Wardenship, nor even by any 
relative of that member, nay, not even by a friend: 
a member surely innocent of all personal motives put 
that question. He desired to know, whether rumours 
appearing in the papers upon the Wardenship of the 
Court of Dowry were well founded, whether the 
Wardenship of the Court of Dowry were not for the 
moment vacant, and if so what steps were being 
taken to fill that vacancy. 

The reply was curt and sufficient: “The honour- 
able member must not believe everything he reads in 
the newspapers.” 

It is not often that wit of a lightning kind falls 
zigzag and blasts the efforts of anarchy in the 

16 
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National Council. Wit is very properly excluded 
from the exercise of legislative power; but when it 
appears—when there is good reason for its appear- 
ance—its success is overwhelming: and by the 
action of this one brilliant phrase, perhaps the 
most dangerous crisis through which the Constitu- 
tion has passed since the flight of James II. was 
triumphantly passed. 

Question-time was over. The young and popular 
Prime Minister, now wholly oblivious of his left lung, 
answered one or two minor questions, gave assur- 
ances as to the order of business, and left the House 
a happier man than he had entered it. He went 
straight to Downing Street. When he got to his 
room Edward was there awaiting him. 

“They've got Demaine,” he said. 

The luck had turned ! 

For haif a minute Dolly couldn’t speak: then he 
gasped : 

“Where?” 

“T don’t know,” said Edward. “I don’t think 
anybody knows. There was a telephone message 
sent to the Press everywhere.” 

A thousand horrid thoughts! Founddead? Found 
wandering and imbecile? Found ? He was faster 
bound than ever—and that just in the hour when he 
must act and decide. He said again: 

“Where did it come from?” 

“T couldn’t find out.” 


“Edward,” said the Premier faintly, as he sat down 
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and fell to pieces, “you know how to do these 


things. ... Puffl—...Do go like...a good 
fellow—find out... quietly...ch... where it 
came from.” 


Edward went into the next room and called up 
oo9 Central. He was given 1009, kept his temper 
and repeated his call. A Being replied to him in an 
angry woman’s voice and begged him not to shout 
into the receiver. 

He asked for the clerk in charge and waited ten 
minutes. Nothing happened. 

The Prime Minister in his room was not at ease. 
His mood was if anything burdened by the delivery 
of an express message which ran: “They've found 
Dimmy. M.S.” The writing was the writing of 
Mary Smith. He asked the messenger with some 
indifference to find out who had sent the message and 
where it had come from. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of Edward, he went into 
an outer room and begged them to call up Mrs. 
Smith’s house. When he returned there was a 
telegram from Charing Cross upon his table which 
ran: 

“ George found.” 

There was no signature. He waited patiently for 
the return of Edward or the messenger or of some- 
thing—hang it all, something! 

The little buzzer on his table buzzed gently and 
the telephone whispered into his ear that “Mrs. 
Demaine wished him to know that Mr, Demaine was 
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found.” He had already asked “Where is he?” 
when he was cut off. 

He had received so much information and no more 
when Edward returned with the information that the 
news had come in from Trunk Seven. 

“What is Trunk Seven?” said the Prime Minister. 

“JT don’t know,” said Edward. 

They sat together for a moment in silence. The 
Premier, as befitted his office, was a man of resource. 
Outside Westminster Bridge Underground Station 
men of insufficient capital but of economic ambition 
deal in the retail commerce of news. It occurred to 
the Prime Minister to reassure himself from their 
posters, and from aroom that gave upon Westminster 
Bridge Road, his excellent eyesight—for it was 
among his points that his eyesight at fifty-four was 
still strong—perused the placards opposite. 

They were clear enough. 


“TOST MINISTER FOUND” 
said the most decent. 


“DEMAINE RESULT” 


said the Cafon, which appeared to have forgotten its 
good manners. 

It ought not to be difficult to get the Capon 
without loss of dignity. He returned to his room 
and in about five minutes the Cafou was brought to 
him. 

Under the heading “Stop Press News,” he saw 
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“Demaine Result,’ and then underneath, more 
courteously: “Mr. Demaine has been heard of.” It 
was printed in faint wobbly type in a big blank 
space—and there was nothing more, 

Edward, entering at that moment, told him that 
the exact point from which the message had been 
sent could not be discovered until Brighton had 
cleared. 

“Oh!” said the Prime Minister. 

He was going to call up Mary Smith, but Edward 
assured him that nothing more than an inept 
half-wit maid would answer the demand—he had 
tried it. 

Dolly sat on in patience and wondered where 
Demaine had been discovered. The matter was of 
some moment. Without the least doubt he would 
have to make up his mind as to the succession of 
the office that very afternoon, and it was already 
close on five. 

Demaine might be discovered suffering from a loss 
of memory (though what he had to remember Dolly 
couldn’t conceive); he might have been discovered 
in the hands of the police. He might have been 
discovered attempting for some unknown reason to 
fly the country. Till the Premier knew more he 
could not act. 

For a good half-hour he persuaded himself that it 
was better to wait. Then he went out and motored 
to Mary’s. 

And Mary of course was not at home. 
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He went on to Demaine House, and found there 
nothing but a man making a very careful inventory 
of all the pictures, all the furniture and all the glass. 
He came back to his room, and at last the mystery 
was solved, 

All good things come to an end, as do all delays 
and all vexations, and life itself. By a method less 
expeditious than some of those which modern 
civilisation has put at our disposal, the full truth 
was revealed to him. 

George Mulross Demaine was at that moment (it 
was six o'clock) upon that afternoon of Wednesday, 
the 3rd of June, ... drinking brandy and soda in 
great quantities and refusing tea, at the Liverpool 
Street Hotel. A courteous message from the 
Manager thereof was the source of the information, 
and Edward—-Edward who never failed—had been 
the first to receive it. 

The message had gone up and down London 
a good deal before it had got to the House of 
Commons; at Demaine House the Manager had 
been told to try Mary Smith’s number, and at Mary 
Smith’s the half-wit having almost had her head 
blown off by Edward’s repeated violence, very 
sensibly suggested that the Manager should tele- 
phone direct to the House of Commons and give a 
body peace. 

An instant demand (said Edward) that Demaine 
should himself come to the instrument, had been 
followed by a very long pause, after which he was 
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told that the gentleman had gone off in a four- 
wheeler with a lame horse, and had left the bill 
unpaid. 

There was nothing to do but to wait. 

Half-past six struck, and the quarter. Their fears 
were renewed when, just upon seven, a figure strangely 
but neatly clothed was shown into the room, by a 
servant who displayed such an exact proportion 
between censure and respect as would have puzzled 
the most wearisome of modern dramatists to depict. 

It was Demaine! 

His clothes were indeed extraordinary. You could 
not say they fitted, and you could not say they did 
not fit. The trousers and the coat and the waistcoat 
were made of one cloth, a quiet yellow. The lines 
of the shoulders, the arms, the legs, the very stomach, 
were right lines: they were lines proceeding from 
point to point; they were lines taking the shortest 
route from point to point. They were straight: they 
were plumb straight. The creases upon the trousers 
were not those adumbrations of creases which the 
most vulgar of the smart permit to hint at the 
newness of their raiment: they were solid ridges 
resembling the roofs of new barns or the keels of 
racing ships. The lapels of the coat did not sit well 
upon it; rather they were glued to it. The waistcoat 
did not fit, it stuck. And above this strange 
accoutrement shone, with more fitness than Edward 


1] refer to Mr. Bulge, and I refer to him both as an actor and as an 
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and Dolly could have imagined, the simple face of 
George Mulross Demaine. 

His hair—oh horror !—was oiled; one might have 
sworn that his face was oiled as well. 

The colour of his skin resembled cedarwood save 
on the nose, where it resembled old oak. If ever a 
man was fit, that man was George Mulross, but if 
ever a man was changed, George Mulross was also 
that man. 

“Sit down,” said the Prime Minister delightedly. 
“Oh my dear George, sit down !” 

“T can't,” said George, using that phrase perhaps 
for the twentieth time during the last forty-eight 
hours. “They’re ready-made,” he explained, blush- 
ing (as Homer beautifully puts it of Andromache) 
through his tan. “I didn’t sit down in the train and 
I didn’t sit down in the cab.” 

“Where have you been, George?” asked the Prime 
Minister. 

“T’ve had an adventure,” said George modestly. 

“But hang it all, where have you deen?” 

“ T’ve been to sea,” said George. 

“ Oh-h-h-h-h-h !” said the Prime Minister. 

“ Beastly luck, isn’t it?” said George simply. 

“It’s worse than that,” said Edward grimly. 

“Why ?” asked George with something like fright 
upon his honest if oleaginous face. 

“Well, never mind,” said Dolly. “It must have 
been pretty tough. Were you blown out to sea?” 

George Mulross Demaine’s only reply was to feel 
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inside his coat for the place where pockets are often 
constructed for the well-to-do, but where no pocket 
seemed to exist. He made five or six good digs for 
it, but it was not there. He looked up huntedly and 
said: “Wait a minute.” He put his hand into his 
waistcoat. There again there was no receptacle, 
but that which should have held his watch—and even 
the young idealism of the Prime Minister permitted 
him to wonder why no watch was there. Then 
George did what J hope no member of the governing 
class has ever done before—he felt in his trousers 
pocket, and thence he pulled out a bit of paper. 

“Yes,” he said, concealing the writing from them, 
“You're quite right. I was blown out to sea, I had 
a”—(here he peered closely at the paper and appar- 
ently could not make out a word.) “Oh yes,” he 
said, “a terrible time.” His diction was singularly 
monotonous, “I - thought -I- should - never - have- 
survived-that-terrible-night. | A-foreign-ship-passed- 
me-but-the-scoundrels-left-me-to-my-fate. 1-was- 
nearly - dead - when-under-the- first-rays-of-morning-I- 
saw -the- British - flag-and - my - heart - leaped -within- 
me.” 

Edward, though not usually impetuous, bereft him 
of the document, and as he did so the Prime Minister 
saw the square firm characters. 

“Good lord!” shouted the Premier, “ It’s Bill!” 

And it was the writing of William Bailey. 

“William’s been very good to me, if you mean 
that,” said Demaine reproachfully. 
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The Prime Minister burst into the first hearty 
laugh he had enjoyed in fifteen years. After all, 
men like Bailey were of some use in the world! 

In spite of Dimmy’s obvious choler, with the tears 
of laughter in his eyes, and interrupted by little 
screams of merriment, the Prime Minister completed 
the reading. 

“*T bit my arm, I sucked the blood, [ cried “A 
sail! a sail!”; and in less time than it takes to read 
this, hearty English hands were tugging at the oars,’ 
(“Oh Edward, Edward!” gasped the exhausted 
man, and when he had recovered his breath con- 
tinued:) ‘With the tenderness almost of a woman 


he lifted . . ” (“ Who lifted you?” he asked between 
his shrieks and wagging his forefinger to George 
Demaine. “Oh George, who lifted you?”)... ‘He 


lifted me on board the good ship Lz/y, and when I 
told him of the treacherous action of the foreigners, 
muttered “ Scoundrel” between his teeth. But a man 
has naught to fear when the brave hearts of his 
countrymen are his shield. They landed me at 
Lowestoft, pressing into my hands their petty 
savings, and left me with three hearty cheers that 
did me almost as much good as to feel my feet once 
more upon British soil.’” 

The Prime Minister laid his head upon the table, 
wagged it gently from side to side, uttered a series 
of incongruous sounds, and very nearly broke 
down. 

George Mulross Demaine was exceedingly angry. 
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“It may seem very funny to you,” he began, 
“but ? 

“Don't, George!” said the Premier, going off 
again, “Don’t!” 

But George was boiling. “How would you like 
it ” he began shonting. . .. When the door 
opened and there was announced with extreme 
solemnity Mr. Pickle, Mr. Hogge, Mr. Gracechurch, 
Mr. Fuell, Mr. Nydd, Sir John Clegg, Lord Cuth- 
bertson, and last but by no means least, Mr. 
Howl a0 x. 

One would have said that nothing had happened. 
There were three doors to the room—as is proper to 
every room in which farces are played. 

Through one of these Edward very gently led the 
stiff but still burning George. 

Through the second appeared an official gentle- 
man commonly present at interviews of this kind. 

Through the third the deputation had entered; 
and the young and popular Prime Minister, all 
sympathy, all heart, all ears, all teeth, all intelligence, 
heard such an indictment of the maladministration 
of Spitzbergen by the infamous King of Bohemia as 
he had perhaps not listened to more than thirty-eight 
times during the course of the last two years. 

Edward took George by the arm through room 
after room, down a corridor, into a hall, then as 
though by magic an excellent motor appeared. 

They got in, Edward still making himself per- 
fectly charming, Dimmy in a constrained attitude 
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stretched tangentially to the edge of the seat, and 
the motor drove them for a very great number of 
miles, during which journey Edward learned all the 
main story; the robbery, the refuge aboard-ship, the 
escape, and the fortunate discovery of William Bailey. 

George was given to understand with that method 
and insistence most proper to his character that chaz 
story had better be forgotten and that only what 
he had been given to read,—and only the gist of 
that,—might very well be published to his wife and 
to: the world... 

It was an understood matter. George did now 
and then like to row and fish; a friend had asked 
him to run down to Port Victoria—it was only an 
hour; the friend hadn’t turned up. George only 
meant to go out for a minute, put up the sprits’ 
like a fool, got blown right away in front of a 
so wester into the Swin; then the wind going round 
a point-o’-two got blown, begad, right over the Gun- 
fleet. High tide luckily, and the rest naturally 
followed. 

These nautical experiences filled George with 
doubts. 

“There wasn’t any so’wester,” he said with bovine 
criticism. 

“You silly ass,’ said Edward, “who notices a 
thing like that in London?” 

“You'd notice it at sea,” said George with pro- 
found conviction. 

“ Anyhow, unless you want a good story against 
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you to the end of your life, you’ve got to be outside 
for thirty-six hours, and you've got to land a dam 
long way off from Parham,—I can tell you that!” 
said Edward firmly. 

And George agreed. 

They dined together at Richmond, which suburban 
town they had reached by Edward’s directions, and 
George, replete after so much suffering, became most 
genial. He betrayed in his conversation the fact 
that Sudie might or might not know the truth; he 
had not dared to communicate with her. William 
Bailey had done so after getting his new clothes, but 
there had been no one at home. There was only 
a man in, making an inventory, and the footman 
thought the message had something to do with him. 
What Sudie might have heard from others he didn’t 
know. 

“Where did the telephone message come from?” 
asked Edward who remembered the torturing anxiety 
of his Chief upon that point which now seemed so 
futile. 

“TI don’t know,” George bleated, if I may use so 
disrespectful a term of a man with 4100 a week. “I 
really don’t know. He hired a motor, I know that, 
and he drove it himself.” 

“Oh he did, did he? Where did he drive it to?” 

“To a station,” said George lucidly. 

“ A long way off?” asked Edward. 

“Oh dear!” said George, “Don’t ask me. Right 
away over all sorts of places.” 
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“Now, Demaine, listen,” said Evans, concentrating 
“Could you see the sea?” 

“No,” said George with a shudder. 

“Could you see the river,—any thing ? ” 

“No,” said George. “We got there at three, and 
William telephoned from the station.” 

“But damn it all!” cried Edward, “what was the 
name of the station?” 

“I don't know,” said George, “I didn’t notice.” 

Edward tried another approach. “ Were there 
houses round it?” 

“Qh yes, lots,” said George, “lots—and they had 
laurels, and there was a lot of gas lamp-posts, and 
there was a tramway—oh it was a beastly place!” 

Then Evans understood and Kent, the Garden of 
England, was in his mind: Kent and one of its deeply 
bosomed towns, Chislehurst haply or St. Mary Cray. 
“ But why did you goto Liverpool Street when you 
got in at Cannon Street?” he said. 

“ How did you know I got in at Cannon Street?” 
asked George with wide-open eyes like a child who 
sees the secretly marked card come out of the 
pack. 

“Never mind. Why did you go to Liverpool 
Street ?” 

“William told me to,” answered George simply. 

“Youll make a good front benchman,” said 
Edward half to himself. “Do you know why he 
told you to go to Liverpool Street?” 

“No,” said George, “I don’t... . I don’t know.” 
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“Well,” said Edward, as though conveying a pro- 
found secret, “if ever you happen to be at Lowes- 
toft, that’s the way you get in to London,” 

“Qh, is it?” said George blankly. 

‘“SWhere did he buy your clothes?” asked Edward 
suddenly, “ what shop?” 

“Oh, in Parham somewhere,” said George, “I 
don’t know where. I put ‘em on before I started of 
course. J] couldn't stay in a dressing-gown.” 

A thought occurred to Edward. He pulled back 
the collar of Demaine’s coat, and saw marked upon a 
tape, “Harrington Brothers, Parham.” Without so 
much as asking his leave he cut the label. 

“What’s on the shirt?” he asked laconically. 

George opened his waistcoat and looked. “ Six 
sixty-six,” he said. 

“Tt is the mark of the beast,” said Edward. 

“Who do you mean?” said George, bewildered, 
“William Bailey lent it to me.” 

“Tf you’d told me that,” said Edward, “1 wouldn't 
have asked you what the mark was; and what's more, 
if you had told me the mark I could have told you 
the owner. Good lord!” he muttered, ‘what other 
man in England!... Had he hauled his Jewish 
Encyclopedia down there?” he suddenly turned 
round to ask. 

“Ves,” said George eagerly, “how did you 
know?” 

“Oh nothing,” said Edward, “only I know he is 
fond of it. Did you eat ham?” 
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“Ves,” said George thinking closely, “I did. Yes, 
I remember distinctly, I did.” 

The expression of Edward was completely satisfied. 

The time had come for their return. George, 
whose carelessness about money had received very 
distinct and very severe shocks in the last few 
months—nay, in the last few days—insisted upon 
paying, and Edward, who knew more than was good 
for him, allowed him to pay: and further advised 
him to spend the morrow, Thursday, in bed. 
“At any rate,’ he concluded, “not where the sharks 
can get at you. Wait till Dolly sends, and that'll be 
Friday, I know.” 

They drove back to Demaine House, and Sudie, 
having heard the news from half London, was left to 
deal with the truant as she saw fit. 

As for Edward, he was back late at night in 
Downing Street where bread-and-butter called him. 
But he found his chief with the mood of that happy 
afternoon long past, for, one encumbrance well dis- 
charged, the other did but the more gravely harass 
him, and the memory of Repton, of Repton doing he 
knew not what,—perhaps at that very moment 
wrecking any one of twenty political arrangements 
—tortured him beyond bearing. 

But as the Premier had justly thought that after- 
noon, the tide had turned; and when the tide 
turns in the fairway of a harbour, though it turns 
here and there with eddies and with doubt, at last 
it sets full, and so it was now with the fortunes of 
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our beloved land and of its twentyfold beloved 
Cabinet. 

Repton was at that very moment restored to 
his right mind—his Caryll’s Ganglia were restored to 
their normal function—and would never tell the truth 
again. 


17 


CHAPTER XIV 


LL night Sir Charles Repton had tossed in an 
uneasy slumber; all night his faithful wife 
Maria had sat up watching him. She dared not trust 
a trained nurse; she dared not trust a single member 
of the household, for he muttered as he slept strange 
things concerning the governance of England, and 
stranger things concerning his own financial schemes. 
At one moment, it was about half-past four in the 
morning,—much at the time when Demaine, seventy 
miles away, upon the bosom of the ocean, had woken 
to see the sun—his predecessor in the Wardenship of 
the Court of Dowry (and still the titular holder of 
that office) had started suddenly up in bed, and 
violently denounced a man with an Austrian name as 
having cheated him by obtaining prior information 
upon the Budget. He asked rapidly in his mania 
why Consols had gone up in the first week of April, 
and would not be pacified until his wife, with the tact 
that is born of affection, had assumed the rédle of the 
unpleasing foreigner and had confessed all. Then 
and then only was he pacified and fell into the first 
true sleep he had enjoyed for twenty-four hours. He 
25 
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slept until eleven, and she, brave woman that she was, 
snatched some little sleep at his side, but only upon 
the edge of sleep as it were, waking at any moment 
to shield him from the consequences of his disease. 

When he woke she herself made it her duty to go 
downstairs and fetch him his breakfast, but though 
his repose had recruited his body, his dear mind was 
still unhinged. 

He would have it that the Royal Family when they 
invested in some concern were not registered under 
their true names, and he began a long wild rambling 
harangue about the death duties and some new story 
about yet another outlandish name, and the in- 
sufficiency of the taxes for which it was responsible. 
The whole thing was described in a manner so 
clear and sensible as added to the horror of the 
contrast between his sanity and that other dreadful 
mood. 

By noon, still lying in his bed, he was contrasting 
to her wearied ear the cost of the Tubes in London 
as against those in Paris, and making jokes about 
“boring through the London clay.” He went on to 
ask why a friend of his had drawn his salary as a 
Minister for some little time after his death, and 
suddenly went off at a tangent upon the noble 
self-sacrifice of Lord Axton in exiling himself to a 
tropic clime, threatening that unfortunate peer with 
certain bankruptcy and possible imprisonment unless 
a report upon the Bitsu Marsh were favourable. 
Then for a blessed half-hour he was silent. 
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At the end of it he called for a pen and paper, and 
wrote a number of short notes. Luckily he gave 
them to her to be posted; she read but a few, and 
with trembling hands she burned them all, even the 
stamps, though she knew how particular he had been 
in the old days on that detail. 

He dressed and came down. She persuaded him 
—oh how lovingly,—to sit in his favourite room 
overlooking the Park. She forgot that it overlooked 
the crowded throng, and from close upon one until 
late in the afternoon this devoted angel clung to him 
while he poured out meaningless denunciations of all 
his world, up hill and down dale, relieved from time 
to time (a relief to him but not to her) by a sudden 
throwing up of the window, and an address to the 
passers-by, 

He warned more than one omnibus as it passed, of 
an approaching combine between the various lines, 
and urged the shareholders to buy while yet there 
was time. At one awful moment he had begun 
excitedly to point out the figure of a Bishop upon the 
opposite pavement and to begin a full biography of 
that hierarch, when she thought it her duty to slam 
down the window and to bear the weight of his anger 
rather than permit the scene. 

Small knots of people gathered outside the house, 
but the police had been warned and they were 
easily dispersed, with no necessity for violence beyond 
the loss of a tooth or two on the part of the 
crowd. 
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As though her task were not enough, the house was 
full of the noise of bells, message after message 
calling for news and for information, but she had 
already given orders to the secretary to write out 
whatever commonplace messages might occur to him, 
and he faithfully performed his duty. 

In her confusion she could see no issue but to try 
yet another night’s sleep, and when he carried his 
hand to his head as he now and then did, when the 
touch of pain stung him, she comforted herself with 
this assurance, that a paroxysm of such violence 
could not long endure. 

I say a paroxysm of such violence, though there 
was nothing violent in the man’s demeanour: the 
horror lay in the cold contrast between the pleasant 
easy tone in which the things were said and the 
things that were said in that pleasant easy tone, while 
the violence was no more than the violence of contrast 
between his absurd affirmations and the quiet current 
of the national life. 

The printing of one-tenth of those simple, easily 
delivered words might have ruined the country. We 
owe it to Lady Repton—and I trust it will never be 
forgotten—that no syllable of them all was printed, 
and that the greater part of them were not even heard 
by any other ear than her own. 

She had persuaded him to an early dinner; she 
had even put it at the amazing hour of half-past 
seven. She had ordered such food as she knew he 
best loved, and the wine that soothed him most— 
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which happened to be a Norman champagne. She 
was particular to request a full service of attendance, 
for her experience told her that in such surroundings 
he was ever at his best. 

Another attack of pain in the head seized him and 
passed. She sat doggedly, and endured. This 
admirable wife after her day-long watch was 
exhausted and heart-sick. She saw no issue any- 
where. She sat by her husband’s side, starting 
nervously at the least sound from below, and 
listening to his impossible commentaries upon 
contemporary life, his hair-raising stories of his 
friends, his colleagues and even of her own religious 
pastors, and his bouts of self-revelations, or rather let 
us hope, of diseased imaginings, when there was put 
into her hand an express letter. 

The superscription was peculiar; it ran: 


To the Rt. Hon. 
To the 
The Lady C. Repton, M.V.O, 


She opened it in wonderment. Its contents were far 
simpler than its exterior: they ran as follows: 


‘““MADAM,—Your husband’s case noted as per 
enclosed cutting. I know what is wrong with him 
and I can cure him. My price is five hundred dollars 
($500°00) one hundred pounds (4100). The operation 
is warranted not to take more than ten minutes of his 
valuable time. 
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“Will call upon you when you are through tea 
and he is quite rested, somewheres round eight o’clock. 
“Yrs. etc., SCIPIO KNICKERBOCKER” 


Caught in the fold of this short note was a newspaper 
paragraph and a card printed in gold letters upon 
imitation ivory : 
Dr. SCIPIO KNICKERBOCKER, M.D. 
415 Tenth St. 
London, Ont. 
And the Savoy Hotel. 


Had she been alone she would have prayed for 
guidance. 

Eight o'clock, of all hours! And what was 
SOntear 

Drowning women catch at straws. Under no 
other conceivable circumstances would Lady Repton 
have caught at such a wretched straw as this. But 
the faculty had deserted her, she had no remedy; she 
saw, she knew, everybody knew, that her husband 
was mad; she divined from twenty indications and 
especially from the suddenness of the pain, that 
the madness was some simple case of mechanical 
pressure. And suppose this man really knew how 
to cure him? She dared not ask her husband to put 
yet earlier the hour of his meal, at which he had 
already grumbled; beside which, it was too late. 
The incomprehensible Scipio would arrive. 

She was still in an agony of doubt when she 
accompanied her husband (who as he went down 
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the stairs and entered the dining-room was chatting 
gaily upon the amours of a prominent member of 
the Opposition) and as their lonely meal proceeded 
in the presence of those great over-dressed mutes, 
their servants, to all her other anxieties was added 
her irresolution upon the prime question, whether 
she should or should not accept the desperate 
aid of an utterly unknown man, perhaps an 
adventurer. 

Just as Sir Charles had finished his soup, and 
with it his amusing little story about the Baronetcy 
which though it had been paid for by the son and 
heir (who was solvent) came out after all in the 
Birthday List as a Knighthood,—just as he had 
finished his soup I say, he gave a loud cry and put 
both hands to his head just behind the ears. 

“Crickey how it hurts, William!” he remarked to 
the butler. 

“Yes, Sir Charles,” said the butler in the tone of 
a hierarch at his devotions. 

“It’s gone now,” said the Baronet, with a sigh of 
relief, “but it does hurt when it comes! What’s the 
fish?” and he continued his meal. 

He drank a great gulp of wine and was better. 
... “It's dry,” he said doubtfully, “it’s toodry ... 
but there are advantages to zat. You know why 
they make wine dry, William ?” 

“Yes, Sir Charles.” 

“Oh! you do, do you? You're getting too smart. 
You couldn’t tell me, I’ll bet brazils!” 
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“No, Sir Charles.” 

“Why,” said Repton with a merry wink, “it’s to 
save your mouth next morning!” Then up went 
his hands to his head again and he groaned. 

“Is your head hurting you again, darling?” said 
Lady Repton when she saw the gesture repeated. 

“Yes, damnably,” said Sir Charles in a loud tone. 
“It’s hurting just under both ears, just where Sambo 
gave ...ah! that’s better... (a gasp)... gave 
the Tomtit that nasty one in the big fight I went 
to see last week—the night I telephoned home to 
say that I was kept at the House,” he added by 
way of explanation. 

The servants stood around like posts, and Lady 
Repton endured her agony. 

“T think what I should have enjoyed most,” mused 
Sir Charles after this revelation, “would have been 
to run across old Prout just as I came out of that 
Club. Not that he knows anything about such 
things, but still, it was a pretty lousy place. Besides 
which, the people I was with! It would have been 
fun to see old Prout sit up. Shouldn’t wonder if 
he’d refused to let me speak at the Parson’s Show 
after that; and in ¢hat case,’ ended Sir Charles 
significantly tapping his trousers pocket, “there’d 
be an end to the wherewith!” He nodded genially 
to his wife. ‘There'd be a drying up of the needful! 
Wouldn’t there, William?” he suddenly demanded 
of the gorgeous domestic, who was at that moment 
pouring him out some wine. 
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“Yes, Sir Charles,” said the hireling in a tone 
of the deepest respect. 

“That’s what keeps ‘em going, my dear,” he said, 
“and here’s to you,’ he added, lifting his glass. 
“ Are you put out about something?” he said, with 
real kindness in his voice, 

“It’s nothing, it’s nothing,” said that really 
Christian woman, nearly bursting into tears. 

“T’m really very sorry if I’ve hurt your feelings in 
any way, my dear,” said Charles Repton. 

No symptom of his malady was more distressing 
than this unmanly softness, it was so utterly different 
from his daily habit. 

“T’d never dream of wounding her ladyship inten- 
tionally ; would I, William?” he asked again. 

“ No, Sir Charles,” said William. 

“T think we’d better go upstairs, dear,” said the 
unfortunate lady. “Oh dear!” she sighed as a 
sudden peal rang through the house, and then sub- 
siding, she said: “Oh it’s only a bell!” 

“Her ladyship’s nervous to-night, William,” said 
Repton as one man should to another. 

“Yes, Sir Charles,’ repeated William in a grave 
monotone. 

A card was brought in upon a salver of enormous 
dimensions and of remarkable if hideous workman- 
ship. 

Lady Repton recognised the name. 

“I must go out a moment. I’Jl be back in a 
moment, Charles.’ She looked at him with a world 
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of anxiety and affection, and left him chatting gaily 
to the servant. 

Scipio Knickerbocker stood without. 

Any doubts upon the matter were settled not only 
by his appearance but by his first phrase which ran 
in a singular intonation : 

“Lady C. Repton? I am Scipio Knickerbocker, 
M.D. (Phillipsville), Ma’am,’—and he bowed. He 
was an exceedingly small man; he wore very long 
hair beautifully parted in the middle; his jaw was so 
Square, deep and thrust forward as to be a positive 
malformation, but to convey at the same time an 
impression of indomitable will, not to say mulish 
obstinacy. His arms and legs were evidently too 
thin for health, and the development of his chest was 
deplorable. He was dressed in exceedingly good 
grey cloth, but his collar, oddly enough, was of 
celluloid. His buttoned boots were of patent leather, 
his tie had been tied once and for ever, and sewed 
into the shape it bore. He carried in his left hand 
an ominous little black leather bag. 

“ Come into this room,” said Lady Repton hurriedly. 
She took him into a small room next to the dining- 
room, and communicating with it by a little door; 
she switched on the electric light and stood while she 
asked him breathlessly what credentials he had. 

“Ma’am,” said the physician in a metallic staccato, 
“1 hev no credentials. What I propose to-night will 
be my sole credential.” 

In the silence before her reply, Sir Charles’ merry 
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monologue, occasionally broken by the grave assent 
of the butler, could be heard in the next room. 

“What do you say youcan do?” she asked. 

“Ma’am, let me first tell you right now what 
the Senator’s gotten wrawng with him. In nineteen 
fourteen, month of September, I could not hev told 
you; but in nineteen fourteen, month of October, 
I could: fur your distinguished British physicist 
and biologist, Henry Upton, then pro-mulgated his 
eppoch-making discovery. You hev hurd tell of 
Caryll’s Ganglia?” 

“No,” said Lady Repton nervously, and in a 
quavering voice, “I have not.” 

“Ma'am,” said the Imperial authority with perfect 
composure, “I hev them here.” 

He dived into his bag and produced a little card 
on which was perfectly indicated the -back of the 
human head, only with the skin and hair removed ; 
two lumps on either side of the neck of this diagram 
bore in large red letters, “ Caryll’s Ganglia,’ and two 
white lines leading from them bore in smaller 
type, “ Caryll’s Ducts.” 

This card he gravely put into her hands. She 
looked at it with some disgust: it reminded her of 
visits to the butchers’ during the impecuniosity of 
her early married life. 

When, as the Son of Empire fondly imagined, 
his hostess had thoroughly grasped the main lines 
of cerebral anatomy, he suddenly thrust his hand 
into the bag again and pulled out a little pamphlet, 
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which, as it is carefully printed at the end of this 
book and as the reader will most certainly skip it, I 
shall not inflict upon her in this place. 

It was a reproduction, in portable form, of the 
great lecture delivered in the January of that year 
at the Royal Institute. It set forth the late Henry 
Upton’s discovery that Caryll’s Ganglia were the seat 
of self-restraint and due caution in the Human Brain. 

The poor woman was too bewildered to make 
head or tail of it, and whether the reader give her- 
self the pains to peruse it or no is indifferent, for 
its contents in no way affect this powerful and 
moving tale. 

“Madame,” he said when she lifted her eyes from 
it and as he fondly imagined had mastered its details, 
—“ you do not perhaps see the con-nection.” 

Her face assured him that she did not. 

“Neither,” he added grandiloquently, “did the 
world, until I perceived that if indeed such functions 
attached to Caryll’s Ganglia, why the least obstruc- 
tion of their ducts would condemn the sufferer to 
occasional violent pain accompanied by such inability 
to refrain from expression as must ruin his career 
and ultimately make a wreck of his bodily frame. 
Madame, cases of such obstruction I hev found to 
hev occurred in the ducts. Madame, / discovered 
by what slight touch of the lancet the tiny z7- 
pediment could be instantly removed. Madame,” he 
continued, “the Caryll’s ducts in Sir Charles’ head 
are ob-structed, hence the recurrent pain and the 
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lamentable attack of VERACITITIS from which he 
in-dub-it-ab-ly suffers.” 

“Velossy what?” gasped Lady Repton. 

“ Veracititis, Ma’am. The phrase is my own; for 
it is I who have identified the relation between the 
ganglia and the distressing symptoms you have 
observed. He stands before you, Ze does. Madame, 
it is already enshrined in the proofs of the Columbia 
Encyclopedia”—-he dived once more into his bag 
and handed her yet another paper—“as Veracttitis 
Knickerbockeriensis. In Ontario since Washington’s 
Birthday, we hev hed three cases; I was called over 
privately a month ago for a most distressing case, 
luckily suppressed—never hurd of, Madame, outside 
the family. I hev operated with success. Ma’am, I 
can operate with success upon your husband.” 

At this moment a loud scream of pain from the 
next room, followed by a gasp of relief and the 
expletive “Great Czsar’s Ghost!” almost decided 
Sir Charles’ faithful spouse. Another scream that 
proved the spasms to be increasing in violence quite 
decided her. She hurredly re-entered the dining- 
room, found Sir Charles white with the severity of 
the suffering, and took him gently by the hand. 

“Darling,” she said, “I have a practitioner who 
can relieve this. He is waiting for you.” 

“Oh,” sighed Sir Charles, as the pain left him, “ ’'m 
glad to hear it, profoundly glad. They’re all such 
scoundrels, Maria, . . . but if he’s a surgeon and can 
cut something out, [ll trust him.” 
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“It won't be as bad as that,” said Maria, tenderly 
helping the Baronet out through the small door 
towards the inner room. 

Hardly had he set his eyes on the little doctor 
when he burst into a hearty laugh. 

“What a ridiculous little ass, Maria!” he said at 
the top of his voice. “Good lord, what a little 
rat!” 

If proof were wanted of the truth of Scipio’s 
contention, his demeanour at this painful moment 
was sufficient. It was plainly evident to Lady 
Repton’s not insufficient dose of intellect that no 
man would have stood firm who had not seen the 
ghastly disease in its worst forms before. 

“Well,” said Sir Charles, “so you're going to cut 
me up, are you?” 

“Oh! My no!” said Scipio. “Lady Repton 
would never hev permitted a serious operation without 
your full con-currence. My proposition, Senator, is 
nawthing but two slight pricks in the neighbourhood 
of the pain. Ye'll hardly feel it, but it'll change 
ye,” added the determined Knickerbocker with a 
suspicion of a smile upon his bony jaws. 

“What with?” said Sir Charles a little nervously. 
(“Ouch!” by way of digression as there was a stab 
of pain.) “ Yes, anything, s’ long as you can do it 
quickly.” 

“Tt don’t take but a moment,” said Scipio. “ But 
there’d better be some one hold your hands. There’s 
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no pain worth accountin. 
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“Might we re-quest the Senator to be seated?” 
he politely suggested to the lady. 

Sir Charles as politely commented: “ I’m not a 
Senator, you skimpy little fool! Good lord, Maria, 
where do people like that come from?” 

And as he chatted thus, Scipio passed one firm hard 
skeleton hand over the top of that great brain, and 
with the other, even as Sir Charles, with his chin bent 
upon his chest, was occupied in explaining to Maria 
the physical deficiencies of his medical attendant, 
he put the edge of the lancet in the precise position 
behind the ear which his science had discovered. 

“It’s his beastly Yankee accent, if it isn’t that 
beastlier thing, the Australian,” the great Imperialist 
was in the act of saying when the lancet struck 
suddenly and was as suddenly withdrawn. 

“You're quite right, monkey,” said Sir Charles in 
a weaker voice, “it’s only a prick, and I think ”—his 
voice still sinking,—“that it’s only due to your 
great position in the medical world that I should 
express my heartfelt thanks for your courteous 
services. It is men like you, sir, who mean to 
suffering humanity ...” Sir Charles suddenly 
stopped. His voice grew a little louder. “ Did you 
say he was a Yankee or an Australian, Maria? 
Australians have the Cockney ‘a’; a filthy thing it 
is, too!” 

The skeleton hand was poised again upon Sir 
Charles’ head; he felt his chin pressed down upon 
his chest; there was another sharp little stroke, this 
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time behind his left ear, and with a deep sigh he 
seemed to sink into himself. 

Scipio quietly touched the delicate point of his 
instrument with antiseptic wool, put it back into 
its case and watched his patient with a professional 
eye. 

The man was dazed. He gripped his wife’s hand 
until he almost caused her pain, and they could 
hear him mutter disconnected words: 

“The highest possible appreciation... My 
public position alone ... sufficient reward ... in 
its way a link between .. . provinces 
our great Empire ... daughter ... daughter... 
daughter... .” Then almost inaudibly “. . . nations.” 

For perhaps five minutes the Great Statesman 
was silent, and his breathing was so regular that he 
might have been asleep. 

“Will he go to sleep, doctor?” whispered Lady 
Repton. 

Scipio Knickerbocker shook his head. “He'll be 
less rattled every minute, Ma’am,” was his pro- 
nouncement, and once again he proved his science 
by the justice of his prognostication. 

Sir Charles stood up, a little groggy, leant one 
hand on the back of a chair, took a deep breath, 
stood up more strongly, and said at last in a voice 
still weak but quite clear :— 

“Thank you sir. How can] thank you? I seem 
to remember”—he passed his hand over his fore- 
head—“I seem to remember some one telling me 

18 
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that you were born—though I assure you it is 
impossible for us in England to distinguish it,—in 
one of our Britains Overseas. Sir, an action such as 
that which you have just done—a good deed if I 
may call it so,’ he went on more loudly, seizing 
Scipio’s right hand between both of his, “is a 
cement of Empire! I will never forget it, never! 
Will you excuse me a moment sir, while I speak to 
Lady Repton?” 

With his best and most winning smile Sir Charles 
asked this question of Scipio, who for the tenth or 
eleventh time that evening, bowed with a kink in 
the fourteenth vertebra. 

He drew his wife into the hall. 

“T suppose he wants payment on the spot, doesn’t 
he, Maria? These specialists usually do.” 

“Yes dear,” said Lady Repton, her old awe 
returning with his changed mood. “Yes dear, I’m 
afraid he does ...he ...in fact, I’m afraid I 
promised it him.” 

“ How much?” said Sir Charles sternly. 

“Well dear, it doesn’t matter, does it? [I'll 
pay.” 

“But it does matter. It matters a great deal, 
Maria. It all comes out of my pocket in the long 
run. How much did he stipulate for?” 

“A hundred pounds,” said Lady Repton. 

“Oh come,” said Sir Charles, greatly relieved. 
“A hundred! That’s a good lot. How often will 
he come for that?” 
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“ He won’t want to come again, dear,” said Lady 
Repton. 

“What!” said Sir Charles, “a hundred pounds 
for that ?” 

“My dear—if you knew the difference!” said 
Lady Repton. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” he said impatiently, “the 
pain’s gone. It can’t be helped, and of course 
ninety’s a broken sum. MHe’d have taken fifty, 
Maria. I ought to have seen to this myself,” he 
added. 

And so, the matter settled, he returned. 

“You'll allow me to leave you one moment with 
her ladyship,” he said in his most winning manner. 
Then suddenly, “ Good-night,” and with a warm grasp 
of the hand Sir Charles left them. 

Lady Repton was moved beyond words. She 
put into the young man’s hand a packet of notes 
which she had carefully prepared. “It is nothing,” 
she said, “it is nothing for what you have done, but 
oh, doctor, will it last?” 

“Tt’ll last for ever—at least,” he corrected himself 
hurriedly, “they’ve all lasted so fur, and it’s more’n 
a year since I did the first. It isn’t the &zmd er 
thing that comes on again. “Tain’t a growth.” He 
was almost going to say what it was, when he 
remembered that he held the monopoly. Then, 
lest he should stay too long in that house where 
he was, after all, but a paid instrument, he very 
courteously bade her good-night, and as he went 
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home, carrying his little bag, Scipio reflected 
that he liked Maria, Lady Repton, better than he 
did her husband. But he remembered that opera- 
tions for Veracititis were, of their nature, causes for 
grievous disillusion. 

He put the matter from his mind and took a cab 
back to his hotel and to bed. 

Thus was Sir Charles Repton cured of Veracititis, 
late upon Wednesday night, the 3rd of June, 1915, 
and he slept his old sleep. 


CHAPTER XV 


IT’ was Friday morning, the 5th of June, 1915, 

and the young and popular Prime Minister 

was busied in the Inaugural Ceremony of the 
Wardenship of the Court of Dowry. 

Repton or no Repton, the place must be filled. 
Demaine was back and Demaine must be there 
on the front bench before there was an explo- 
sion, 

The Inaugural Ceremony which introduces a 
Statesman to the Wardenship of the Court of 
Dowry, technically called “ L’Acceptance,” in strict 
constitutional practice requires the presence of at 
least three persons, the outgoing Warden (technically 
the Dischargee), the incoming Warden (technically 
the Discoverer) and the Sovereign; but since 
GHERKIN had, in spite of his eccentric 
Radicalism, raised the office to its present position, 
the outgoing Warden could be represented by 
proxy, though such a substitution was rarely made 
since it eliminated the quaint custom of the “ Braise” 
—one hundred pounds one hundred shillings one 


hundred pence, and a new brass farthing specially 
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minted for the occasion, the whole in a silver-gilt 
case, and handed over to the outgoer, to be regarded 
with historic respect and some one of its coins to 
be kept as an heirloom.! 

But Dolly, as he considered the situation on the 
Friday morning, Friday the 5th of June, 1915, could 
see no way out of it; he must simply tell Lady 
Repton briefly, and best by telephone, that she 
must not dream of her husband’s appearing at Court, 
even with a keeper, and that it would be necessary 
for the Repton household to forego the hundred 
sovereigns, the hundred shillings, the hundred pence 
and the new brass farthing specially minted for the 
occasion (the whole in a silver-gilt case), rather than 
have a scandal. 

It was Friday, and he was glad to remember it, a 
Private Members’ Day. There were no questions. 
There was all Saturday and Sunday before him. 
He would arrange for the Inauguration the very 
next week. He was already advised that the 
officials had been permitted by the highest authority, 
in view of Demaine’s recent privations when he was 
blown out to sea in the little boat, treacherously 
abandoned by the foreign vessel and rescued by 
the willing hands, etc., to omit the final accolade 
with the ebony cudgel which had now for so many 
generations formed the last and most picturesque 
feature of the ritual. 

He took up his telephone and asked the next 

1 There are two such farthings in the Heygate family to-day. 
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room to put him on to the Reptons. He held the 
receiver while a servant told him that his message 
should be immediately communicated, and then in 
a few seconds, heard, to his etreat astonishment, not 
the tremulous tones of Maria, but the masterly voice 
of Sir Charles, as incisive and direct as of old, 
saying, “What is it?” in the tone of a man who 
must come at once to business and has many things 
to do. 

“Oh!” cried Dolly into the machine, quite taken 
aback. “ That’s you, Repton, is it?” 

“Yes, of course,” came the answer shortly. 
“Well?” 

“Oh nothing. Are you feeling better?” 

“JT don’t know what you mean.” This in 
restrained, quite unmistakable tones. “My head- 
ache’s gone, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Ye-es,” said the Prime Minister, wondering 
what on earth to say. “Yes... Oh it’s gone, 
has it?” 

“Yes it has; I’ve told you that already.” Then 
after a pause, “ Look here, I’m really very busy. I’ve 
got three men here about that absurd concession. 
You gave me a free hand, and I can’t wait. Hope 
I’m not rude. It’s really very kind to ask after my 
health. You'll be in the House at twelve?” And 
the telephone suddenly rang off. 

Dolly was in a stupor; he did what he always did, 
when things perplexed him: he sent for Edward. 

“ Edward,” he said, “that cracked Dissenter has 
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got three men in his house and is talking about the 
oil concession to them! Oh lord!” 

The Prime Minister was evidently frightened and 
troubled, but he did not seem less frightened and 
more troubled than the occasion warranted. He 
couldn’t make Repton out: there seemed to be 
another change. 

Edward answered simply: “Why that makes 
three more who know,—that’s all.” 

“Do get a taxi,” said the Prime Minister, “and see 
what you can do.” And he waited anxiously till 
Edward returned. 

“Well?” said Dolly as he entered. 

“Well!” said Edward. “He wasn’t very polite, 
but—but—are you quite sure that you weren't worried 
when you saw him on Tuesday?” 

“Worried,” said Dolly, “I should think I was!” 

“Well that’s what I mean,” said Edward a little 
uneasily, “Didn't you... didnt you perhaps 
exaggerate a little?” 

“Exaggerate!” said Dolly, jumping up with all 
his youthful vigour, and looking for the moment 
less than forty-eight in his excitement, “Why man 
alive, he was wearing a huge great Easter Lily in his 
buttonhole, and he tried to wrestle with the butler 
in the hall!” 

“Yes, but you know,” said Edward, “there’s gaiety 
in everybody, and it comes out now and e 

“Oh gaiety be blasted!” interrupted Dolly. “The 
man was raving!” 
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“Well, they wouldn't certify him anyhow,” said 
Edward, “and he’s not raving zow! MHe’s as sane 
as a waxen image, and as sharp as an unexpected 
pin. I’m glad 77 not doing business with him to- 
day.” 

“Look here,” protested the Prime Minister. “If 
he wasn’t off, why did he stay at home like a prisoner 
all Wednesday, with Lady Repton preventing any one 
seeing him? And what was he doing all yesterday, 
Thursday? Why didn’t he come down to the House, 
eh, if he wasn’t off?” 

“T didn’t say he wasn’t ill,” said Edward blandly. 
“T only said there might have been some exaggera- 
tion.” 

“Oh very well,” ended the Prime Minister wearily, 
“oh very well!” 

Edward came to a swift decision and telephoned 
first to the Joon then to the Capon privately that 
“it was all right about Repton; there’d been a 
mistake.’ His chief went out on the duties of the 
day. 

Yet another change of plan! More bother! He 
would have to go through with the peerage now! 
He went gloomily down to the House of Commons 
and learned that Charles Repton was already in his 
place, stiff, groomed and regular upon the Treasury 
bench. 

Dolly came in nervously and shook hands with 
him. 

Sir Charles took his hand rather coldly; he did 
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not see why a couple of days’ headache which no one 
had heard about should be made the excuse for so 
much public affection. It emphasised the thing. 
And he sat through the first hour of the debate 
looking as if he would have been just as well pleased 
to be made less fuss about. ‘“ Anyhow,” he thought 
to himself by way of consolation, “I shall be rid of 
it next week,” and his mind turned in an equable 
fashion to his taking his seat in the Upper House and 
to what his first business there might be, 

As he was so thinking George Mulross Demaine 
came in quietly by one of the side doors. As he 
entered there was a little subdued cheering from those 
who remembered the announcement of his approach- 
ing appointment. It flurried him a little. He sat 
down and tried to forget it, while the debate 
maundered on. 

In the Lobbies Repton continued to suffer somewhat 
from occasional congratulations on his return to 
health. He did not easily understand them, and he 
was a trifle gruff in his replies. He was going into 
the library for a little peace when a messenger put 
a note into his hand; it was from the Duke of 
Battersea. 

“More fuss!” he thought, but he went immediately 
with his stiff, upright gait to where that great 
Financier was waiting for him, and he greeted him 
warmly enough. 

The Duke, like the business man he was, was very 
brief and to the point. He congratulated Charles 
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Repton not (thank heaven !) on having got rid of the 
slight headache which seemed to have filled the 
thoughts of too many people, but upon the great 
accession the Upper House was to receive, and then 
the Duke having said so much went on to what he 
really had to say, his pronunciation marred only 
by that slight lisp which ill-natured reports so con- 
stantly exaggerated. Sir Charles Repton (he said) 
would remember the very disgraceful case of the 
editor of the /slzngton Hebdomadal Review? 

Charles Repton tried to remember, but could not. 

Well, it wath the cathe of the man who had very 
properly got twenty yearth of the betht for thaying 
that he could reveal how old Ballymulrock had got 
his peerage . . . a dithgratheful cathe! There wath 
blackmail behind it! 

Yes, Charles Repton could remember now, and he 
smiled a grim smile as he considered the peculiar 
ineptitude of that particular convict. Why old 
Ballymulrock was the seventh in the title, he had 
nothing a year, he was a doddering old bachelor of 
eighty-seven, he had got it by a fluke from a half- 
nephew, and it was only an Irish elective peerage at 
that! The convict had pleaded a misprint! What 
a fool! Yes, Sir Charles Repton could remember 
the case. What about it? “I’m not going to take 
any action to save him,” he said sharply, “if that’s 
what you want: he deserved all he got! If you 
want some one get Birdwhistlethorpe; Isaacs that 
was: he knows North London.” 
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“Noh, noh, noh,” said the aged Duke of Battersea 
in alarm, “you mithunderthand me!” And he 
went on to tell the outgoing Warden that they 
were determined to bring this sort of thing before 
the House of Lords in a Resolution. Would he 
move? 

“JT don’t see what I’ve got to do with it,’ said 
Repton shortly. 

The Duke smiled as he had smiled years ago, 
when he produced Lord Benthorpe’s paper and 
brought that now forgotten personage to heel. Had 
Sir Charles seen what the J/oon had been saying 
that very day? 

No, Sir Charles hadn’t. He supposed it was 
about the oil concessions. He paid no attention 
to the Moon. But Edward’s telephone to the Moon 
and the Cagom had borne dreadful fruit. Each editor 
had thought to have regained his freedom. 

The Duke of Battersea’s smile grew more por- 
tentous; he discovered a cutting in the inner pocket 
of a coat which somehow or other always looked 
greasy upon him, and as Sir Charles read it, his 
face darkened. 

“It’s pretty scandalous,” he said as he laid it 
down. For the leader in the Moon gave it to be 
understood in no very roundabout way that there 
had been a deal over Repton’s peerage. 

“The Capon’th worth, far worth!” insinuated the 
Duke of Battersea. 

“Ts ite” said Sir Charles, “indeed !” 
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“Yeth, indeed yeth,” said the aged Duke, putting 
the paper forward as though over a counter; and 
Sir Charles Repton could not forbear to read it. 
It certainly was worse; it simply said point blank 
that the Burmah Oil Concession was the price of 
Repton’s promotion to the Upper House. And the 
passage ended with these words: 


“We have no desire to add to a domestic affliction 
which no friend of the Government regrets more 
sincerely than we do ourselves, and we are willing 
to believe that the unfortunate gentleman, who we 
fear can never again take his old place in public 
life, was himself quite innocent of any such dealing ; 
but ambitions other than his own may have been 
concerned in this matter, and the giving of per- 
manent legislative power to a man who now 
notoriously can no longer take part in active public 
life, does but add to the scandal.” 


That decided him! He would nip off that head- 
ache legend at once, and sharply! 

“Yes.” he said, “I'll move as soon as you like, 
and the sooner the better.” He did not say it as 
though he was granting a favour; and it was 
easy to see that the Duke was a little afraid of 
him :— 

After a pause during which the two men rose 
to part, the old gentleman suggested that Methling- 
hamhurst should speak after him. 
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“Messlingham who?” said Repton, puzzled. The 
name was unfamiliar to him. 

“No, not Methlinghamhurtht! Wethlingham- 
hurtht,” said the Duke of Battersea, rather too 
loud. “ Methlinghamhurtht!” 

Sir Charles shook his head, still puzzled. “I 
daresay he’s all right,” he said all starch. 

“ You know,” said the Duke of Battersea, craning 
forward in a confidential way, “Clutterbuck that 
wath.” 

“Oh! Clutterbuck! Yes, I remember. Well? 
Can he speak ?” 

“Not very well,” hesitated the Duke of Battersea, 
“but you know he wanted .. .” 

“IT really don’t care,” said Sir Charles moving 
away. “Anyhow I'll do it.” 

The Duke was profuse in his thanks. 


Charles Repton returned to the House of 
Commons. Another message! 

“The Prime Minister begged to see Sir Charles 
Repton:” really there was no end to the number 
of people wanting to see him that day! Charles 
Repton went towards Dolly’s room with such 
muscles showing upon his face as would have made 
any one afraid to say another word about the head- 
ache,—but it was not of the headache, at least not 
of that directly, that Dolly had to speak. 

“Repton,” he said apologetically and in some 
dread, “I’m afraid I made arrangements for a 
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proxy next week—I mean for L’Acceptance you 
know.” 

“Oh you did!” said Sir Charles, really nettled. 
“You might have asked me first I think!” 

‘Well, you see,” began his unfortunate chief,— 

“As a fact I don’t see,” said Repton drily, “but 
I suppose you've put it right. I’ve written to say I 
should be there.” 

“Qh yes, certainly, certainly,” said Dolly hurriedly, 
“ve changed it.” As a fact he’d done nothing of 
the kind and was wondering what he should say 
to the proxy. “Certainly!” 

“ All right,” said Charles Repton moving towards 
the door. “ That’s all, I suppose?” 

“Yes, that’s all,” said Dolly, with perhaps a 
hundred more things to say, “I'll see that you get 
notice of the exact hour.” 

“Of course,” said Charles Repton briefly, and he 
shut the door quietly but firmly behind him. 


The inaugural ceremony, though shorn for some 
years of the backward entrance which was its most 
picturesque feature, and now (though not as a pre- 
cedent) of the accost with the ebony cudgel, was 
impressive enough. The silver-gilt case with the 
Three Hundred and One specially minted Coins had 
been put into Charles Repton’s Seisin by the Symbol 
of the Flask of Palm Oil, and was already on its way 
to his house; the tinkling shoes had been rapidly put 
on and off, and Demaine had sworn fealty for sergeanty 
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in Ponthieu and the Seniory of Lucq, and all the 
embroglio was done. 

Lord Repton (for he was content with that simple 
title—in the Manor of Giggleswick) was present for 
the first time upon the red benches, awaiting the 
moment for the debate upon the Resolution in which 
he was to open and move. 

In the House of Commons George Mulross 
Demaine, who for the last few days had been coaching 
steadily in the duties of his post, and especially in the 
really difficult technicalities of replying to questions, 
was reading his notes for the last time in the comfort- 
able room assigned to his office, and repeating to 
himself in a low tone the words he had so carefully 
committed to memory. Edward was with him to 
give him courage; and he needed such companion- 
ship. 

At last he was summoned. 

The House was very full for question-time, for it 
was known or suspected that something of importance 
would take place that day. The full nature of the 
crisis had been understood by very few, but the dis- 
appearance of Demaine and his return, his terrible 
adventures in the fishing-boat, his night at sea, the 
dastardly action of the foreign crew, and the heroic 
succour which had ultimately reached him were public 
property. 

The silent and little known young member whose 
disappearance from the benches under the gallery 
would never have been noticed, was half a hero 
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already in the popular mind, and had become 
particularly dear to his colleagues during the anxious 
moments when he was believed to be lost, and when 
the press of London had worked that mystery for all 
it was worth. 

The House of Commons knows a Man. 

There was, therefore, loud and hearty cheering, 
which, according to the beautiful tradition of our 
public life, was confined to no one part of the assembly, 
when, that happy Friday, George Mulross entered 
rapidly from behind the Speaker’s chair, stumbled 
over the outstretched foot of the Admiralty, his second 
uncle by marriage, and took his seat for the first time 
among his new colleagues upon the Treasury Bench. 

The Prime Minister accompanied him. Con- 
gratulations suitable to the occasion were to be seen 
in the gestures of those in his immediate neighbour- 
hood, and he himself wore the blest but sickly smile 
of a man who is about to be hanged but who is 
possessed of a fixed faith in a happy eternity. 

Only one question was set down to him; he had 
read it and re-read it; he had read and re-read the 
typewritten answer which Mr. Sorrel had furnished 
him and which he had now got by heart beyond, he 
hoped, the possibility of error. The questioner had 
chivalrously offered to withdraw his query in defer- 
ence to the fatigues and anxieties through which the 
new Warden of the Court of Dowry had so recently 
passed, but the Prime Minister, though appreciative of 
that offer, rather determined that his dear young 

19 
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relative should win his spurs; and trivial as the 
subject was, Question No. 31 was by far the most 
important upon the paper for most of those present. 

It concerned (of course) the wreck which still 
banged about, the sport of wind and wave, upon 
the Royal Sovereign Shoals. This aching tooth of 
Empire had cropped up again in yet another aspect. 
The Member for Harrowell, a landowner upon that 
coast, wanted to know whether it was not a fact that 
large planks studded, he was ashamed to say, with 
long rusty nails, had not drifted shorewards from the 
wreck and grievously scratched such persons as were 
indulging in mixed bathing just off the popular and 
rapidly rising seaside resort which lay a little east by 
north of the wretched derelict. 

Question No. 29 was answered, Question 30 was 
answered, Demaine’s ordeal had come. 

He heard a low mumbling noise some distance 
down the benches which he would never have taken 
to be the single word “Thirty-one” had not his 
mother’s half-sister’s husband the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer given him a sharp dig in the ribs with his 
elbow and jolted him onto his feet. His hands shook 
like a motor car at rest as he began his reply. 

“T have nothing to tell my right honourable 
gentleman—I mean my honourable gentleman .. .” 
Here there was a pause, painful to all present with the 
exception of one ribald fellow who cackled twice and 
then was silent... . “I have nothing to add,” George 
Mulross began again with a lump in his throat, “in 
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reply to my honourable friend—to what my pre- 
decessor said in reply to a similar” (another ‘ pause) 
... “Qh,—guestion—upon the tenth of this month.” 

He had read all of it out now, anyhow, and he sat 
down, a trifle unsteadily, feeling for the seat. 

“ Arre we to onderrstand,” boomed the voice of the 
inevitable fanatic, “that the carrgo of GIN is yet 
aboorrd . . .?” 


“Hey! what?” said Demaine over his shoulder, 
with a startled air. 

“Get up and ask for notice,” whispered a colleague 
very hurriedly. “Get up and say ‘I must ask for 
notice of that question.’ Say ‘I must ask for notice 
of that question.’ Get up quick.” 

Demaine got up, took hold of the box, turned his 
back upon the questioner and looking full at the 
harmless and startled Opposition said, not without 
menace: 

“T must ask for a notice of that question ”——and 
sat down. 

There were a few more sympathetic cheers and 
all was well. The Warden of the Court of Dowry 
was launched upon his great career. 

Meanwhile, beyond the Central Hall, Lord Repton 
of Giggleswick was rising for the first time among 
his Peers. 

That House also was full and was prepared to 
give the spare towering figure and the stoical face 
a sympathetic hearing, for the recognition of a man 
who had served his country so faithfully and so well 
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and who had recently suffered a temporary malady 
of so distressing a nature was universal and sincere. 

The House of Lords knows a Man. 

Lord Repton, even as plain Sir Charles, had always 
been an admirable parliamentary speaker: not only 
quick at debate but with a grave and lucid delivery 
which, coupled with his intimate grasp of detail and 
the sense of balanced judgment behind his tone, 
made his one of the most effective voices in our 
public life, 

It would be difficult to say by what art he contrived 
to give in that large assembly the impression of 
speaking as quietly as though he were in a private 
room, and yet so managed that every word of his— 
every syllable—was heard in every corner of the 
House. 

In the Peeresses’ Gallery women in mauve, helio- 
trope, eau-de-nil, crapaud mort, and magenta, made 
a brilliant scheme of colour. 

The Lords, who upon occasions of privilege are by 
custom robed, gave to the splendid place the deeper 
tone of red plush and white pelts with small black 
tails which is otherwise reserved for such great 
occasions of state as the Opening of Parliament, the 
Coronation, an Impeachment or a Replevin at Large ; 
at the bar a crowd of Commoners pressed, many of 
whom recognised in the faces before them those of 
brothers, fathers, first cousins, debtors, creditors and 
clients in business, It was an animated and an 
impressive scene, and the audience, large as it was, 
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would doubtless have been larger but for an unfortun- 
ate blunder by which the Eton and Harrow match 
and a particularly interesting rehearsal of the Mizraim 
dance were both fixed for that very afternoon. 

As it was, the two hundred or more Peers present 
were finely representative of all that is best and 
worst in the national life. The aged Duke of 
Battersea had made a point not only of coming but 
of speaking upon such an occasion ; the Bishops had 
turned up in full force, and the Colonial Peers, now 
happily added to the ancient House, were remark- 
able not only for their strict attention to this historic 
business, but for their somewhat constrained attitudes: 
not one was absent from his seat. 

The report of a speech, however excellent, is but 
a dull reflection of the original, as all may judge who 
consider the contrast between the entrancing rhetoric 
which daily holds spellbound the House of Commons 
and the plain prose appearing in the morning 
papers. 

It would ill repay the reader for the courtesy and 
charm she has shown throughout the perusal of these 
pages, were I to inflict upon her a mere verbatim 
transcript of Lord Repton’s famous harangue. But 
the gist of it well merits record here, not only because 
it did much to kill a poisonous spirit which had till 
then been growing in English journalism—but also 
because it was in itself a typical and splendid monu- 
ment of the things that build up the soul of a 
great man. 
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He began in the simplest manner with a review of 
what had determined some of them to bring forward 
this Resolution. It needed no reiteration upon his 
part, and indeed the matter was so painful that 
the mere recalling of it must be made as brief as 
possible. 

“It has been suggested that places in that House 
are acquired by process of purchase. 

“ There, in plain English, is the accusation.” 

He would remark in passing that the cowards and 
slanderers—he did not hesitate to use strong language 
—(and even the sanctity of the precincts could not 
check a murmur of approval), the cowards and 
slanderers who brought forward that general accusa- 
tion, dared not make it particular. 

“Yn one case,” he said, turning gravely to the place 
where he expected to see but was disappointed not 
to see the very aged frame of Lord Ballymulrock, 
“in one case which referred to a peer whose health I 
am distressed to say has made it impossible for him 
to be present upon this occasion” (a protest from an 
exceedingly old man who sat folded up on high—it 
was Bally himself!), “in one case a direct accusation 
has been made, ... Melords, you know the issue. 
An appeal still lies, and it is not for me to deal with 
a matter which is sub judice; but apart from that 
case, these anonymous hacks who have for so long 
corrupted or attempted to corrupt the public mind 
in respect to this House, confine themselves to 
generalities upon which the law can take no hold.” 
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It was upon this very account that the general 
resolution of which he had spoken had been framed, 
and he would pass at once from the unsavoury 
recollection of such acts, to that part of his argument 
which he thought would have most weight with his 
fellow-subjects. 

“This House, including the more recent creations, 
the Colonial Peers, and the ex-officio additions with 
which a recent—and in my opinion a_ beneficent 
reform—has recruited it, still numbers less than 
fifteen hundred men. Of these the ex-officio members, 
the lords spiritual” (and he bowed to the Bishop of 
Shoreham, who was deaf) “the elected members from 
the Britains Overseas (among whom I am glad to 
see present the Nerbuddah Yah) between them 
account for no less than forty-two. Two hundred 
and eighty ” (he quoted from a paper in his hand) “are 
imbeciles, minors or permanent invalids; somewhat 
over fifty are for one reason or another incapacitated 
from attendance at their debates; ten are in 
gaol,” 

“Now, Melords,’ he continued, “of the eleven 
hundred remaining—they are roughly’ eleven 
hundred,—what do we find? We find”—emphatic- 
ally striking his right-hand fist into his left-hand 
palm,—“we find no less than five hundred and 
twelve to be the sons of their fathers—or in some 
other way direct heirs: ninety-eight to have 
succeeded to their titles from collaterals of the first 
or of the second degree; sixteen to have succeeded 
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in some more distant manner; eleven to owe their 
position to the revival of ancient tenures; the claims 
of six to have been recently proved through the 
female line; and one by Warranty and Novel 
Disseizin. What remains?” 

He looked round the eager assembly before him 
with an attitude of the head dignified but wonder- 
fully impressive. 

“ Melords, I ask again, what remains? Less than 
Jour hundred men, the representatives of all the chief 
energies of our national life. We have here the 
great champions of industry, the great admirals of 
our fleets, the great generals of our armies—and 
I am happy to include the Salvation Army, (the 
head of that great organisation lifted his biretta)— 
men who have distinguished themselves in every 
conceivable path of public life, who have loyally 
served their country and many of whom after such 
service are still honourably poor.” 

At this phrase which was evidently the approach 
to his peroration, many Peers who had hitherto been 
sitting with their knees apart, crossed one leg over 
the other; some few who, on the contrary, had had 
their legs crossed, uncrossed them and reposed both 
feet upon the floor; more than one took the 
opportunity to recline his head upon his right hand, 
and the most venerable member of the bench of 
Bishops coughed in a manner that would have wrung 
a heart of stone. 

When these slight interruptions were over, Lord 
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Repton of Giggleswick found it possible to proceed. 
He showed by a strict process of inquiry how those 
to whom the abominable suggestion might con- 
ceivably apply, could not by any stretch of the 
imagination amount to eighty in number. 

“Less than eighty men, Melords, in an assembly 
of fifteen hundred! Hardly five per cent.—hardly, 
if I may use a bold metaphor, thirteen pence in the 
pound! It is by this proportion alone, even did 
these detestable falsehoods contain—which they do 
not—a grain of truth, that our whole body is forsooth 
to be judged! But, Melords, who are these eighty 
men, if I do not insult them by permitting my 
argument to approach their names? 

“T will not cite my own case; my public career is 
open for any man to examine, and IJ think I know 
the temper of my own people too well to delay upon 
that score. But there are around me others perhaps 
(I know not) more sensitive, or less experienced in 
the petty villainies of the world, than am I, who 
may have thought themselves especially marked 
out. 

“TI ask, against which of them could such an 
accusation be levelled by name, without the certitude 
of such a result in any Court of Justice as would 
silence the mouth of the libeller for many years? 
Is it, Melords, the man to whom we owe the great 
reservoir at Sing Yan? Is it that world-famous 
Englishman who by his organising ability, his 
untiring industry and his knowledge of men, has 
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built up the United Sausage Company’s emporiums 
throughout the length and breadth of the land? 

“TIT might extend the list indefinitely: Melords, to 
no one of these, to no one member of this House 
I venture to say, can words of this kind be addressed 
without their falsity being apparent almost without 
need for proof. 

“TI repeat in the words of Burke, ‘No, no, no, a 
thousand times no.’ I am not ashamed to recall 
the glorious phrase with which these walls echoed 
to the voice of Ephraim ten years ago: ‘Give me such 
principles as these and I will trample them into the 
dust beneath my feet !’” 

Having said so much, Lord Repton sat down, and 
it is a tribute to the fire and the conviction of the 
man that a young heiress of African Origin but 
recently married, who had_ been listening intently 
from the Peeresses’ Gallery throughout the latter 
part of the speech, gave a low moan and fainted clean 
away. 

Her young form was borne down to the buttery 
by a strong posse of attendants where the air from 
the Terrace soon revived her. I mention the tncident 
only as a signal proof of the oratorical powers that 
had illumined Repton’s great career. 

After such an effort Lord Methlinghamhurst 
necessarily somewhat palled, especially as an imper- 
fection in his diction, failing eyesight and a certain 
loss of memory compelled him to make long and 
uncomfortable pauses over the large printed slip 
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which he held in his hand, but it was over at last, 
and the Duke of Battersea rose amid the evident 
interest of such as remained to hear him, no less than 
five of whom were concerned with himself in the 
Anapootra Ruby Mines. 

The great financier did well to interpose upon 
such an occasion. His lisp, with which the House 
was now familiar, was the only impediment to a 
sincere and vigorous piece of English. There was 
not a word which the most exuberant would presume 
to add, nor one which the most fastidious would 
dare to erase. 

The proceedings had occupied something close 
upon three-quarters of an hour, and the Senate, 
unused to such delays, was impatient to pass to the 
vote, when, to the universal horror of that hall, 
Ballymulrock tottered to his feet. There was almost 
a stampede. Luckily the Aged Man was as brief 
as he was inaudible. It was a couple of squeaks, 
several mutters, and a collapse. They proceeded 
to put the question. 

The Peers flocked back again to their places in 
great numbers; others stood ready for the Lobbies— 
but there was no need. 

It was one of those rare moments when many 
hundreds of hearts, to quote a wild and lovely poem, 
beat as one; and with a silent unanimity which eye- 
witnesses declare to have formed the most impressive 
sight since the first great review of Specials upon 
Salisbury Plain, the Resolution was adopted. 
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Thus was destroyed, let us hope for ever, what was 
rapidly growing to be a formidable legend and one 
that would have undermined the security of the 
State and the honour of our public life in the eyes of 
rival nations. 

It was not the least of the services which Charles 
Repton had rendered to the State, and as we raise 
our grateful hats to Providence for the recovery that 
made his action possible, let us not forget the genius 
of the Young Canadian Doctor who was the author of 
that miraculous moment in a story of a thousand years. 


The Private Members’ time was ended. The 
House sat on upon the Broadening of the Streets 
Bill, the intense unpopularity of which rendered it 
especially urgent. 

When the House of Commons rose, near midnight, 
Dolly and Dimmy went out together by the door of 
the private rooms into the cool air and there in the 
courtyard were the glowing lamps of Mary’s motor car, 
She beckoned them and they got in. 

“You got to come to supper to-night,” she said 
mysteriously. ‘“ They'll all be there.” 

Dimmy was agreeable. Dolly tried to plead some- 
thing but she shut him up, and after them in single 
file raced through London half a dozen taxis and cars 
and broughams all making in a stream for St. James's. 

It made such a supper-party as Mary Smith alone 
in London could gather! 

Her sister-in-law, with the Leader of the Opposition, 
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and his brother; his right-hand man who had been 
Chancellor in the last administration; his nephew, 
the Postmaster General; Dolly himself; Dolly’s 
brother-in-law, the Secretary for India; his little 
nephew’s wife’s cousin at the Board of Trade, and his 
stepmother’s brother at the Admiralty, sat down,— 
and so did Dimmy, who was there without his wife, 
and also, I regret to say, without a stud, or rather 
without the head of a stud, in his shirt; for somehow 
it had broken off. 

But the reader will have but an imperfect picture 
of that jolly table if she imagines that it was a mere 
family party. 

Our public life is a larger thing than that! Of 
the five members of the two front benches who 
were not connected by marriage, two were present: 
the Minister for Education who could draw such 
screamingly funny things on blotting-paper, and 
Beagle, back two days before from Berlin, who could 
imitate a motor car with his mouth better than any 
man in Europe. And there also, by a sort of licence, 
was the Duke of Battersea, brought by Charlie 
Fitzgerald and his wife. 

They had already sat down when William Bailey, 
whom no one had invited, came ponderously and 
good-humouredly in, affected to stare at the Duke, 
and made a place for himself as far as possible from 
that controller of hemispheres, who was in his usual 
chair on Mary Smith’s right hand, with bulbous 
baggy eyes for none but her. 
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William Bailey smiled all that evening and smiled 
especially at Dimmy—but he remained very silent; 
when, a little'before two, they began to make a move, 
he had not said a dozen words—and Dimmy was 
exceedingly grateful. 

Nay, his friendship extended further: he saw 
Demaine as they all got up from table nervously 
stuffing a corner of the cloth in mistake for his 
handkerchief into his trousers pocket. 

“Look out, Dimmy!” he said. 

Dimmy jumped, and the tablecloth jumped with 
him, and then a crash—a great crash of broken glass, 
and the falling of candles. 

Mary Smith was very nearly annoyed, but on such 
an occasion she forgave him. 


North of the Park, for now two hours, Lord Repton 
of Giggleswick had slept an easy sleep. 


ON 
THE PSEUDOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS 


OF 


CARYLL’S GANGLIA 


A PAMPHLET 


HIICH the reader need not vead. It is quite as 
easy to understand the book without tt. 


EXTRACT from a lecture delivered, for a grossly 
insufficient fee, by a professor of great popular 
reputation at the Royal Institution on January 
26th, 1915 :— 


“The Review of Comparative Biology in its October 
issue contained a short and modest paper over the 
name of Henry Upton which is destined to influence 
modern thought more profoundly than anything that 
has appeared since Lux Mundi or the Origin of 
Species. Henry Upton has been taken from us. 
Or, to use a phrase consecrated by his own reverent 
quotation of it, he has ‘Passed beyond the Veil,’ he 
has crossed the bar; but short as the time is since 
this brief essay was given to the world, his name is 


already famous. 
393 
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“You will have heard the echoes of passionate 
discussions upon his famous theory ; it is my business 
this afternoon to put before you in clear and popular 
language that you can easily understand, what that 
theory was; and when I have done so I make no 
doubt that you will see why it has been thought so 
transcendently important. 

“Briefly, Henry Upton declared himself finally 
convinced that between Man and the Simius Gabiensis 
there existed a differentiation so marked as to destroy 
all possibility of any recent common origin for the 
two species. 

“When I add that Simius Gabiensis is but the 
technical name for the Ringtailed Baboon of our 
childhood you will at once appreciate what a revolu- 
tion such a pronouncement must work if it can be 
sustained: and it has been sustained ! 

“It is common knowledge and will be familiar to 
the youngest child in this room that the Ringtailed 
Baboon is the highest of the Anthropoids, and the 
one nearest approaching the majesty of the Human 
Species—Homo Sapiens; and if between him and our- 
selves the link of affinity prove far removed, it seems 
indeed as though the whole edifice of modern biology 
and of modern thought itself will fall to the ground. 

“The superficial differences to be discovexed 
between a cleanly and well-bred gentleman and the 
Ringtailed Baboon are common property: the beard 
in the Anthropoid is not so clearly defined as in the 
allied organism of Man, but covers the whole face; 
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the superciliary arch is more prominent, the dia- 
phragm tessarated and refulgent, while the Cardiac 
Aneries are at once paler and less vasculate in form: 
the rings upon the tail are of course peculiar to the 
Simian, and almost universally absent in the human 
species, while the speech of the latter is far more 
complex and articulate than that of the former. 

“But I need not detain this cultured audience with 
considerations quite unworthy of physical science. 
All the weight of real evidence pointed to the close 
relationship between the two types, and it was a 
commonplace of the classroom that in all funda- 
mentals the two animals betrayed an ancestor less 
remote than that of the dog and the wolf, Now, 
since Henry Upton’s work appeared, we are certain 
that that ancestor is more remote than the ancestor 
of the hippopotamus and the Jersey cow, and 
probably more remote than that of the mongoose 
and the Great Auk. 

“In every text-book we read (and we believed the 
statement) that between a really poor man and the 
highest specimens of our race lay a gulf wider than 
that which separated the former from the Ringtailed 
Baboon and even from the Gorilla and the Barbary 
Ape. To-day all that is gone! 

“Now let me turn to the evidence. Briefly, again, 
Henry Upton proved that CARYLL’S GANGLIA 
were not, as had been imagined, unimportant or 
useless organs, but were organically necessary to the 


full conduct of man. 
20 
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“It had of course been known since Caryll first 
described and mapped these ganglia, that they were 
present in Man and absent in all other animals. But 
they were not unique in this, and the obscure part 
which they seemed to play in our economy attracted 
little attention from the student. Suddenly these 
humble agglutinations of organic matter were lifted 
into the blaze of fame by an Englishman whose 
name will not perish so long as our civilisation 
endures. For Henry Upton showed that in these 
ganglia lay the capital distinction between man and 
his congener; if I, myself, for instance, differ in any 
way from ‘Pongo’ in Regent’s Park, it is to Caryll’s 
Ganglia, under Providence, that I owe the privilege. 

“Henry Upton was not the man to proceed upon 
a priori reasoning, or to state as a conclusion what 
was still a bare hypothesis. He had suspected the 
truth ten years before committing it to print: they 
were ten years of anxiety, nay, of agony, during 
which a bolder or less scrupulous man might snatch 
from him the merit of prior discovery; but he felt it 
was his duty to Science to continue the vast labour 
and the patient research, until he could speak once 
and for all. 

“Upton tabulated in all the enormous number of 
57,752 recorded experiments. He first noted the 
comparative sizes of the ganglia, in children and 
adults, in women and in men, showing them to be 
larger in men than in women, and in children rudi- 
mentary before the seventh year. He next proved 
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that in certain professions, notably in those of the 
money-lender, the solicitor and the politician, hyper- 
trophy of the ganglia was to be discovered. The 
conclusions to which this pointed will soon be 
evident. His theory already began to take shape. 
Luckily for English science, this great man was 
possessed of private means. He organised a staff of 
enthusiastic young workers who occupied themselves 
in treading upon the toes of people in omnibuses, 
sitting upon top hats, asking direct questions of slight 
acquaintances concerning their financial affairs, and 
coughing violently and with long, uninterrupted 
Spasms at the most exciting moments of melo- 
dramatic plays. The result was in each case 
tabulated, and in over 5°08 per cent, of the cases it 
was possible with care to discover the position of 
the ganglia in those who responded to the stimuli. 
Without a single exception the importance of the 
ganglia varied directly with the self-restraint exer- 
cised against such stimuli, Those who struck out, 
swore, or in any other way betrayed immediate 
violence, were found to possess small and sometimes 
partially atrophied C. G’s. Those who protested 
sullenly or confined themselves to angry glances 
were normal; those who contained themselves as 
though nothing had happened, invariably possessed 
ganglia of a large and peculiarly healthy type, while 
those who actually expressed enjoyment and begged 
for a repetition of the performance had ganglia of so 
astonishing a size as to cause protuberances on either 
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side of the head, for Caryll’s Ganglia lie (as most of 
you probably know) a little south-east and by east of 
the Aural Cavity. 

“It might by this time have seemed sufficiently 
proved that Caryll’s Ganglia were the seat of all 
that restraint and balance upon which human 
society depends; but Upton was not satisfied 
until he had clinched the process of proof by a 
negative experiment upon animals:—And here let 
me point out in passing that had certain well- 
meaning fanatics their own way, this great revela- 
tion would never have been made. The horse, the 
pig, the common house-fly, the bee, the dog and the 
wild goose, to give but a few examples, were sever- 
ally tested, and in each case it was discovered that a 
clout, a fillip, or any other simple stimulus was at 
once responded to. In no case was a trace of 
Caryll’s Ganglia to be found. 

“You all know the end! 

“The essay was printed, Upton’s name had already 
flown to the utmost corners of the globe, when he 
read in some obscure narrative of travel that the 
little armadillo that can sleep without a pillow, 
though possessing no ganglia, was capable of the 
same balance and restraint as man, could control 
himself under all but the most violent stimull, 
conceal his most poignant necessities, and smile in 
the presence of death. } 

“Upton was a Scientist of the Scientists. One 
single exception and he would retract from his 
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position. He sailed for the Amazon, interviewed the 
armadillo, but at the first pin he thrust into the 
fleshy portion of the animal’s steaks, a little below 
the armoured belt, it belied the false report by 
turning savagely round and biting off his head. His 
remains were reverently brought home to London. 
He lies in Westminster Abbey, the last and perhaps 
the greatest of martyrs to scientific truth. 

“Tf Henry Upton’s immortal achievement seems 
for a moment to have broken down the very key- 
stone in the arch of social progress, and to have 
made null the whole structure of biological truth; if 
it leaves Man no longer propped up by a knowledge 
of cousinship and brotherhood with the beasts of the 
field, but all alone, an exile upon earth, nevertheless 
we must take courage. The Bishop of Shoreham 
has told us (Etc., etc., etc.).” 
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RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
ee Edition. Denty 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edttion. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. ned. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Baring-Gould (S.). TH LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Withnearly 

200 Illustrations, including a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Second drtion. Wide 
Royal&vo. 108. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS: 
A Stupy oF THE CHARACTERS OF THE 
CASARS OF THE JULIAN AND CLAUDIAN 
Houses. With numerous Illustrations from 
Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition. 
Royal 8vo. 10s. 6a. net. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerons Illustrations by A. J. GASKIN. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s8., 
also Demy 8vo. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Iilnstrations by F. D. BEDFORD. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8va, 38. 6a. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 69 Ilustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Large Crown 0. 65. 


A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arraoged by S. 
Barinc-GouLtp and H. F. Sueprarp, 
Demy ato. 65. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Months of the People. ByS. Barinc-Gou.p, 
M.A.,and H. Fueetrwoop SHepparp, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of is J. SHaxv. Large ln- 

erial 8v0. 55. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES, Edited by S. Barinc-Goutp. 
Illustrated. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS: Some CHaprTers 
IN THE History of Man. _IIlnstrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES: Incipents 
AND STRANGE eeenae: Fifth Edition. 
Cry. 8vo. 25. 6d. # 

THE BARING- éouLD SELECTION 
READER. Arranged by G. H. Rosz. 
Illustrated. Crown 8ve. 1. 6d. 

THE BARING-GOULD CONTINUOUS 
READER. Arranged by G. H. ‘Ross. 
Illustrated. Crowx 8vo0. rs. 6d. 

A BOOK OF CORNWALL. With 33 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. With 60 
Illustrations. Seconda Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. With 35 Illns- 
trations. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF ae eee Witb 49 
Illustrations. C7. 8 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With 57 
Illustrations. Cx. 8voe. 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With 69 Illus 
trations. Cr. 870. 65. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Mainz. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by Trevor Happen, and 48 other IIlus- 
trations, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

A Colonial Edition ‘is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE' PYRENEES. With 
25 Illustrations. Cm». 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 
See also Little Guides. 
Barker eigted F.). See Textbooks of 


Tecbnology 
Barker (E. Sy M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Denzy 8vo. 108. 6d. ned. 
Barnes (W. E.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 
Barnett aS P. A.). See Little Library. 
Baron(R. R.N.), M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Third Edition. Cr 8ve. 
2s. 6d. Key, 38. net. 
See an unior School Boor: a 
Ba adham College, 
Oats NrEXt's FOR SERMONS! With 
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a Preface ey Canen Scotr Ho .ranp. 
Cr. 8vo. 35.6 

Bartholomew a G.), F.R.S.E. See C. G. 
Robertson. 

Bastable (C. F.), LL.D. THE COM- 
‘MERCE OF NATIONS. Fourth Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Bastian (H. Charlton), M.A.,M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. With 
Diagrams and many Photemiciog ste 
Demy 8vo. 75.,.6d. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). ‘CONCISE 
HA ANDBOOK OFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Fcap. 8vo. 35.. 64. 

THE SUMMER GARDEN (OF 
PLEASURE. With 36 Illustrations in 
Colour by Osmunv Pittman. Wide Denty 
Bve. 15S. 2et. 

Batten (Loring W.), Ph.D.,5.T.D. THE 
HEBR ROPHET. Cv.8vo. 35.60. net. 

Bayley Re ‘Child THE COMPLETE 


PHO APHER. With over 100 
a eae Third Edition. With Note 
on Direct Colour Process. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. neZ. 


A Colonial Edition is also gpa ublished. 

Beard (W. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. 8v0. 
1s. 6@. With Answers. Is. 94. 

See also Junior Examination Series and 

. Beginner's Books. 
Beckiord (Peter) THOUGHTS ON 
TING. Edited by J. OTnHo Pacer, 
aa een by G. H. JALLAND. Second 
Edition. Denzy Svo. 6s. 

Beckford vey See Little Library. 

Beeching (H. C. d» M.A., Canon of West- 
minster. See Library of Devotion. 

Beerbohm (Max). A BOOK OF CARI- 
CATURES. Jutperial gto. 21s. net.  - 

Begbie (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 
lilustrated. Demy 8ve. 7s. 6d. net. 

Behmen (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited hy 
BERNARD Hotitanp. Fcap. 8ve. 35. 6d. 

Bell (Mrs. Arthur G.). THE S§ ZIRTS 
OF THE GREAT CITY. With 16 Illus- 
trations in Colour by ARTHUR G, BELL, 
17 other a seeaoos and a Map. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. , 

Belloc (Hilaire), i Pp, PARIS. With 
7 Maps anda Frontispiece i in Photogravure. 
Second Edition, Revised. .Cr. 8vo, Gs. 

HILLS AND cee SEA. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 

ON NOTHING AND meee. SUB- 
JECTS. cap. 8vo. 

A Coloniat Hoi dan is males published. 
Bellot (H. H. aS A. See Jones(L. A.A.). 
Bennett (W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. With a concise Bibliogra- 
phy. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Beunett CW. H.)and Adeney (W. F.). A 
BIBLICAL ee on Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 75. 

Benson (Archbishop) GOD'S BOARD 
Communion Addresses. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. met. 


Beason (A. C.), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 

NESS: a Devotional Caney. on the 

rz9th Tae \ Mt ot 

Bernard (E.R cecon of Salisbury. 

THE ENGLISH T SUNDAY: irs OR1GINS 

ANDITsS CLaims. cap. 8vo. 

Bertouch piparonee de). 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. 
Demy oon 10s. 6d. net. 

Bernete (A. de). See Classics of Ait. 

Bethatine wards (Miss). HOMELIFE 

E. With 20 Illustrations. 
Fifth. Buttion. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bethune-Baker (J. F.), M.A. See Hand- 
, books of Theology. 

Bidez (J e a Byzantine Texts. ; 

Biggs(C.R.D.), D.D. See Churchman’s Bible. 

Biadley (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. ‘With nea ao Notes. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

Binns ne ae THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illustrated. Demy 8u0. 
LOS. 6d. net. 

_ A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Biayon (Mrs. Laurence). NINETEENTH 
CENTURY PROSE. pears and ar- 
ranged by, Crow 8vo. 

Binyon (Laurence). THE DEATH OF 

DAM AND OTHERPOEMS. C~. 8ve. 

35. 6d. net. 

See also Blake (William). 

Birch (Walter de Gray), LL.D., F.S.A. 
See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Birastiag! (Ethel). See iin Books on Art. 

Blackmantle (Bernard). See I.P.L. 

Blair (Robert). See I.P.L. 

Blake (William). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE,.ToGETNER WITN A 
Lire sy FREDERICK TaTNaM. Edited 
from the Original Manuscripts, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by ARCHIBALD G. 
B. Russert. With 12 Tilustrations. 
Demy Bue. 7s. 6d. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. With General Introduction by 
LAURENCE Binyon. QOxarto. ats. net. 

See also Blair, (Robert), I.P.L., and 

Little Library. 

Bloom sie Harvey), M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE’'S GARDEN. Illustrated. 
Fcap. ae a5,02-5 leather, 45. 62, net. 

See also Antiquary’ s Books 
Blouet (Henri). See Beginner's Books. 
Boardman Ae H.), M.A. Seé French (W.) 
Bodley (J. E. C.), Author of‘ France.” THE 

CORONATION OF EDWARD VII 
Ree 8vo. 21s. net. By Command of the 
in 

Body George), DD. THE SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE: Devotional Readings 
from the Published and Unpublished writ- 
ings of George Body, D.D. Selected and 
arranged hy J. H. Burn, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Demy w6m0. 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated. 
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Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devotion. 
Boon (F. C.)., B.A. See Commercial Series. 
Borrow (George). See Little Library. 
Bos (J. Ritzema). AGRICULTURAL 

ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Arns- 

WORTH Davis, M.A. With 155 Illustrations. 
. poids eax AG 8vo. 35. 6d. 

otting (C.G.), BA. EASY GREEK 

EXERCISES. Cr. 8v0. as... 

See also Junior Examination Series. 

Boulting (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 

With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8ve. ros. 6d. 


net. 

Boulton (E. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cx 8vo. es. . 

Boulton (William B.). SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. Witb 4g I)lustra- 
tions. Deny 8ve. 7s. 6d. net. 

Bowden (E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr. 16ut0. 2s. 6d. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. BoyLe and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B..Nertson. Super Royal 
16770, 2S. : 

Brabant (F. G.), M.A. See Little Guides. 

Bradley (A. G.). ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With rq [liustrations, in Colour 
by T. C. Gotcn, 126 other Illustrations, and 
a Map. Second Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 
THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBER- 

LAND. With 16 Ilustrations in Colour hy 
FRANK SOUTHGATE, R.B.A., and 12 from 
Photographs. Second Edition. Derry 8v0 
7s. 6a net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bradley (John W.). See Little Books on Art. 
Braid (James), Open Champion, 1901, 1905 

and 1906. ADVANCED GOLF. With 
88 Photograpbs and Diagrams. fourth 
Edition. Denziy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Braid (James) and Qthers. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. Edited 
by Henry Leacu, With 24_ Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

Brailsford (H. N.)}. MACEDONIA: 
ITS RACES AND THEIR FUTURE. 
With Photographs and Maps. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (A. Ander- 
son). CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHAOLOGY. A ‘Hand- 
Book for Students and Travellers. With 80 
Illustrations and many Cartoucbes. Cy». 8zo. 
3s. 62. 

Brooks (E. E.), B.Sc. (Lond), Leicester 
Municipal Technical School. and James 
(W. H.N.), A.R.C.S., A.M.I.E.E., Muni- 
cipal, School of Technology, Manchester. 
See Textbooks of Tecbnology. 


Brooks (E. W.). See Hamilton (F. J.) 
Brown (P. H.), LL.D. SCOTLAND IN 


| THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy 
Sve. 75. 6d. net. 


Brown (S. E.), M.A., B.Sc., Senior Science 
Master at Uppingham. A PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY NOTE-BOOK FOR 
MATRICULATION AND ARMY CAN. 
DIDATES. Easy Experiments’ on the 
Commoner Substances. Cr. 4fo. 15. 6d. net. 


Brown(J. Wood), M.A. THE BUILDERS 
OF FLORENCE. With 74 Illustrations 
by HerBert Raitton. Denzy 4to. 18s. net. 


Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 
Lihrary. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. = SJilustrated. Third dition. 
Cr. 8vo. Gs.3 also Demzy 8vo. 6d. 
Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 
Bryant (Waiter W.), B A., F.R.A.S., F.R. 
Met. Soc., of the Royal Observatory. Green- 
wich. A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
With 35 Uustrations. Dewiy8v0. 7s 6d. net. 
Buckiand (Francis T.).. CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. _ Illustrated 
by H. B. Nertson. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
Buckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38 


Gd. net. 
EAGER HEART: A MysteryPlay. Seventh 

fdition, Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
KINGS IN BABYLON: A Drama. 


1s, net. ; 

SONGS OF JOY. Cyr. 8vo. 15. net. 

Budge (E. A. Wallis) THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over 100 
Coloured Plates and many I!lustrations. 
Two Volumes. Royal8vo. £3, 3s. net. 

Bull (Paul, Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 
Cr. va. 4s. 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed.,. 

Bulley (Miss). See-Dilke (Lady). 

Bunyan (John). See Standard Library and 
Library of Devotion, 

Burch (G. J.), M-A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. _Iilus- 
trated. Cr. 87a 35. 

Burgess (Gelett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. SmalZ gto. 6s. 

Burke (Edmund). See Standard Library. 

Burn (A. E.), D.D., Rector of Handsworth 

‘and Prebendary of Licbfield. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Burn (J. H.), B.D., F.R.S.E. THE 

CHURCHMAN’S TREASURY OF 
SONG: Gatbered from the Christian 
poetry of allages. Edited by. ca. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Burnand (Sir F. C.).§ RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. v. HerKomer. Cyr. 8%. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 

Burns (Robert), THE POEMS. Edited by 
ANDREW Lane and W. A. CraicrE. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, gilt 
top. 


6s. 
See also Standard Library. 


Cr. 8vo. 
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Burnside (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- ! 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE 1N 
SCHOOLS. Third eaton: Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Burton ec See I.P.L. : 

Bussell (F. W.), D.D. CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 
(The Bampton Lectures of 1905). Demy 


Bvo. 105. 6d. nel. 
Bae vee D.D. See Standard 
See Handbooks 


Librar 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
ma! School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 

ackets of 40, with Answers, 1s. each. Or 
in three Books, ioe 2d., 2d., and 3a. 

Canalag (George) See Little Library. 

Capey ( See Oxford Biographies. 

Careless cha, See I.P.L. 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, Three Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 18s. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
Choe Eu With aa Introduction 

hy C. H. Firtn, M.A., and Notes and 


Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 
Volumes. ie Bvo. 8s. net. 

Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See 
Leaders of Religion. 

Carmichael (Philip). ALL ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE. With 8 Illustrations. 
Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 


Carpenrendmarpasst Boyd). THECHILD 
IN ART. With s0 I}ustrations. Second 
Edition. LargeCr. 8Bvo. 6s. 

Cavana nen (Francis), M.D. (Edin... THE 
CARE OF THE eae Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6a. 2 
Celaao(Thomas of). ‘THE LIVES OF ST. 
FRANCIS OF ASSISI. Translated into 
English by A. G. Ferrers Howe... With 
a Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo. 55. met. 

Chaaner (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

coaenon (Thomas). See Standard 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. STRACHEY, with Notes hy A. 
CattHrop. Two Volumes. Cr.8u0. 125. 

Chesterton (et K.), CHARLES DICKENS. 

With two Portraits in Photogravure. Fz/t 
Edition. Cr 8vo. 6s, 

Childe seleries P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE: Or, 
Se "Cancer 1s CURABLE. Demy 8v0. 


s. 62. 2 
Christian cP. Ww.) THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Iustrations and 
Maps. Demy B8vo. 125s. 6d. net. 
Cicero. See Classical Translations. 
= ham (J. H.), Professor of Economics in 
e University of Leeds. THE WOOL- 


LEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES, 
aie! 21 Illustrations and Diagrams. Cy. 
VO 

clarke. A.), M.A, See Leaders of Religion. 

Ciausen (George), A.R.A., R.W.S. SIX 
LECTURES PON PAINTING. With 1g 
faa eee eee Edition. Large Post 
Bu0. 

AIMS END (DEALS IN ART. Eight 
Lectures delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. With 32 Iustra- 
ee eecege Edition. Large Post Bvo. 


Cietne: (A, ie See Wagner (R). 

Clinch (G.), F.G.S. See Antiquary's Books 
and Little Guides. 

Clough (W. T.) and Dunstaa (A. E.). 

See Junior School Books and Textbooks of 
Science. 
Cloustoa (T. S.), M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E. 
THE HYGIENE OF MIND. With ro 
Illustrations. ith Edition. 
7s. 64. net. 

Coast (W. G.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cy». 8vo. 2s. 

Cobh (W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSA ae srk Sorry, Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6a. % 

Coleridge ¢ S.T -» POEMS. Selected and 
Arranged by ARTHUR Symons. With a 
seers ae Frontispiece. cap. 8vo. 
as. Gia. net. 

Collingwood cw. fe M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portrait. 
Sixth Edition. Cr.8vo. 2 6d. net. 

Collins (W. E.),'° M.A. See Chnurchman’s 
Librar 

Comhe (William), See I.P.L. 

conte’ (Joseph) THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo- 6s. 

Cook (A. Ms M.A., and Marchaat(E. C.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSL TATION, Selectedfrom Latin and 
Greek Literature. Fourth Ed. Cr.8vo. 35.62. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Ed. Cr.8vo 15.62. 

Cookentayicy (R. W.) THE FACTORY 

VSTEM. Cy. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Coolidge (W. A. B.), M.A. THE ALPS. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
gs. 62 net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
oe (Marley: THE PASSING OF THE 
ro T QUEEN. Second Edition. Feap. 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr. 420. 15. 
Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Cotes Nae ee SIGNS AND POR- 
TEN N THE FAR EAST, With 35 
eee Second dition. Demy Bvo. 
7s. 62. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also pee ysne 
Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE’S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Ftap. Bvo. 28. 6d.; leather, 35. 6d. net. 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Fear. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ner. 


Demy Bue. 
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Cowiey (Abraham). See Little Library. 

Cowper (William). THE POEMS. 
Edited witb an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Baitey, M.A. Hlustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by WiLitaM 
BLAKE. Demy 8vo. 105. 62. net. 

Cox (J. Charies). See Ancient Cities, Anti- 
quary’s Books, aad Little Guides. 


Cox (Harold), B.A, M.F. LAND 
NATIONALIZATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revised. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 


Crabbe (George). See Little Library. 

Cralk(Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Craue (C. P.), D.S.O. See Little Guides. 

Crane (Waiter), R.W.S. AN ARTIST'S 
REMINISCENCES. With 223 Hlustra- 
tions by the Author and otbers from Photo- 
graphs. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. 
net. 


A Coloniai Edition is also published. 

INDIA iMFRESSIONS. With 84 Hlus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author. 
Second Edition. Demy B8uvo. 7s.6d net. 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Crawford (F. G.). See Danson (Mary C.). 

Crofts (T. R.N.), M.A., Modern Language 
Master at Merchant T'aylors’ School. See 
Simplified French Texts. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Sea. 8v0. 25. 6d. net. 
Cruikshank (G.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 

Plates. Cyr. 1670. 15. 6d. net. 

Crump (B.). See Wagner (R.). 

Cunillffe (Slr F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Ilus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. /2 2 wo/s. 
Quarto. Vol. I. 15s. 

Cunynghame (H.H.), C.B. See Connois- 
seur’s Library. 

Cutts(E. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Danleii (G. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Dante (Ailghieri). LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE, The Italian Text edited by 
Pacet ToynsEE, M.A., D.Litt. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY. Translated 
by H. F. Cary. Edited witb a Life of 
Dante and introductory Notes by Pacer 
ToynseeE, M.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 6d. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gorpon WriGHT. With the Italian text. 
feap. 8v0._ 2s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library, Toynbee (Paget), 
ane Ve Or ee Meo) 

Dar eorge). See Little Library. 

DrArey (R. F), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cy». vo. 25. 6d. 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur’s 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davenport (James). THE WASH- 
BOURNE FAMILY. With 15 fllustra- 
tions anda Map. Xeyal8vo. 21s. net. 


Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. With 4o Hlustrations in 
Colour by Joun Fuc_eyiove, R.}. /aTwo 
Volumes, Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College. ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEYINS: 
1066-1272, With Maps and I)lustrations. 
Deny 8vo. 10s. 6a. net. 

Dawson (Nelson). SeeConnoisseur’s Library. 

Daweon (Mrs. Nelson). See Little Bookson 


rt. 

Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. 

Deans (Storry R.). HE TRIALS OF 
FIVE UEENS: KATHARINE OF 
AraGon, ANNE BoLeyn, Mary QuEEN 
oF Scots, Marte ANTOINETTE and Caro- 
LINE OF BRuNSWICK. With 12 Fllustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 0s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 

Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 


CHRIST. Witb 8 lustrations in Colour 
by E. po aac HRICEDALS _ Large Cr. 
vO0~6 So 

Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr. 8v0. 25. 

Demostbenes. AGALNST CONON AND 
CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 
ee M.A, Second Edition. Feap. 

UO. 2S. 


Dickens (Charles). See Little Lihrary, 
1.P.L., and Chesterton (G. K.). 
Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. 

4s. 6a, net. 
Dickinson (G. L.), M.A., Fellow of King’s 


Cr. 8vo. 


College, Cambridgee THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE, Sixth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 25. 6d. 


Dilke (Lady), Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 
(Miss) WOMEN’S WORK. Cr. 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 
Ditlon (Edward), M.A. See Connoisseur’s 
Library and Little Books on Art. 
Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 
STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by AvGusTus 
Jessorr, D.D. Second Edition. Cr/8vo. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
tbe Present Time. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. With 100 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. net. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 51 


Lilustrations. Third Edition. Demy Bvo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
Dixon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 


TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


as. 6a. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition, Cr. 8ve. 


2s. 6d. 
Dobbs (W. J.), M.A. See Textbooks of 


Science. 
Doney (May) SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6a. et. 


Douglas (Hugh A.). VENICE ON FOOT. 
With the Itinerary of the Grand Canal. 
Witb 75 Hlustrations and 11 Maps. Fea. 
8vo. ss. net. 


8 MeEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Douglas ( (James) THE MAN IN THE 
T. Cyr. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. FURTHER STUDIES IN THE 
PRAYER BOOK. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

See also Churchman’s Library. 
Drage (G.). See Books on Business. 
Der (F. W. M.). See Simplified French 


Driver (S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, in the University of 
Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. ' 

. See also aber Commentaries. 

Dry A enerne) cc Little Guides. 

Dryhurst (A See Little Books on Art. 

Dil Buisson (J : oy M.A. See Churchman’s 


Duguid (Charles). See Books on Business. 

Dumas (slesandae THE CRIMES OF 
THE, BORGIAS AND OTHERS. 
With an Introduction hy R. S. GARNETT. 
With g Illustrations. Cv. 8v0. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 
DIER AND OTHERS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Cyr. 8ve.. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF THE MAROUISE 
DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 
With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 
PaaS With 8 Illustrations. Gr. 8vo. 


PCOIsEERL Editions are also published. 

MY MEMOIRS. Translated hy E. M. 
Water. Withan Introduction hy ANDREW 
LanoG. With Frontispiecesin Photogravure. 
In six Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 6s. cack volume. 

_A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VoL. I. 1802-1821. Vou. III. 1826-1830, 
Vou. If. 1822-1825. Vor. IV. 1830-2831. 
Duncan (David), D.Sc., LL.D. THE LIFE 
AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 
SPENCER. With x5 Illustrations. 

8vo. 5S. 

Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc,, and Mundella(V. A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With 1124 Illustrations. Second Hadttion. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d, 

Dunstan (A E. i: B.Sc. (Lond.), East Ham 
Technical College. See Texthooks of 
Science, and Junior Schoo! Books, 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With aie Introductory Note. 
Deny 8vo.- 4s. 6a.% 

Dutt(W. A.) THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Frank 
BOD MNGAAS, R.B.A. Second Edition. Cr. 


WILD lire IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
16 Illustrations in colour hy FRANK SouTH- 
GATE, R.B.A. Second Edition. Denty 
8vo. 75. 6d. ne 

SOME (ITRRARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
EAST ANGLIA. With x6 Illustrations in 
Colour hy W. Dexter, R.B.A., and 16 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo0. 10s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Guides. 


Demy 


Earle (J ohn), Bishop of pany. MICRO- 

COSMOGRAPHIE, or PIECE OF 

THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
16720. 25, net. 

Edmonds (Major: B.), R.E.; D.A.Q.-M.G. 
See Wood (W. Birkbeck). 
Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY. 

NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. net, ' 
Seree (W. Douglas). See Commercial 
eries 
eswernes (Tickner), THE LORE OF 
E HONEY BEE, With many Bipatas 


nine Cr. 8va. Gs. 
Egan eeree See I.P.L. 
Egerton Nes BE.) M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. A 


Cheaper ike witha supplementary chapter. 
Second Ed., Revised. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ellaby ee G.). See Little Guides. 
Ellerton (F. G.). See Stone (S. J.). 
Epictetus. See Aurelius (Marcus). 
Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of Si Christian 
Knight. +scap. 8vo. 35. 6d. % 
Ewald eat TWO LEGS, AND OTHER 
ES. ‘Translated from the Danish 
cy era TEIXEIRA DE Marros. 
aes hy Aucusta Guest. Large Cr. 
8uo. 
Fairbrother (W. H.), M. i THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. GL 
Fea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
82 Illustrations. Second Ldition. Demy 
8vo. 128. 6d. net 
THE FLIGHT OF THE KING. With 
over 70 Sketches and Photographs hy the 
Author, New and revised . Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
SECRET CHAMBERS AND, HIDING- 
PLACES. With 8olIllustrations. Mew and 
revised Edition, Demy 8voi 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. | 
Fidler (T. Claxton), M.Iust. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 
Fielding (Henry). See Standard Library. 
mine (S. W.), M.A. See Janice Examination 
eries. 
Firth (J. B. a See Little Guides. 
Firth (C. H.), M.A., Regius..Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford. CROM- 
WELL’S ARMY: AHistory of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Com- 
monwealth, aud the Protectorate. Cr. 8va 


6s. 

Firth (Edith B.). See Bepianee s Books. 

FitzGerald d (Edward), THE RUBAIVAT 
OF R KHAVYAM.,: Printed from 
the With : and last Edition. With .a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. SrepHeEN Batson, anda 
Biography of Omar hy E. D. Ross. Cx 
8vo. 6s. See also Miniature Library. 


.GENERAL LITERATURE 


FitzGerald (H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL’ SHRUBS. 
_Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. net 

Fitzpatrick (S. A. O.). See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W. H.), M.A,, D.C. L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 


THe Text or Mormine anp EveENinc | 


PRAYER AND LITANY. 
tion and Notes. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 62. 

Fletcher (J. S.).. A BOOK OF YORK- 
SHIRE. With 16 Mlustrations in Colour 
by Wat Pacet and Frank SovuTHGATE, 
R.B.A., and 12 from Photographs. Demy 
8vo. 7s. 61. met. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Flux (A. W.), \.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Foat (F. W. G.), D.Litt., M.A., Assistant 
Master at the -City of London School. 
LONDON: A READER FOR YOUNG 
CITIZENS. With Plans and Iilustra- 
tioas. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Ford (H. G.), M.A., Assistant Master at 
Bristol Grammar School. See, Juaior School 


ooks. 

Forel (A.). THE SENSES OF INSECTS. 
Translated-by MacLEop YEARSLEY. With 
2 Illustrations. Demy 8vo._ 10s. 6d. net. 

Fortescue (Mrs. G.). See Little Books on 

rt. 

Fraser (J. F.) ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition Cr.8vo. 6s. |. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
French (W.), M.A. See Texthooks of Science. 
Freudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 

TERIOLOGY. A Sbort Manual for 
Students. Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH 
Davis, M.A. Second Ediiton. Revised. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6a. 
Fulford (H. W.), M.A. 


ible. 
Fuller (W. P.), M.A. See Simplified Freach 


Texts. 

Fyvie (John). TRAGEDY QUEENS OF 
THE GEORGIAN ERA. With 16 Illustra- 
tions, SecondEd. Demy8vo. 125.60. net. 

Gallaher (D.) and Stead (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With 35 Illistrations. Second Ed. Demy 
8vo.: 10s. 6d. net. pea, 

‘A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 
Gallichan (W. M.). "See Little Guides. 
Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See 1.P.L. 
Gaskell (Mrs.). | See Little Library, Stan- 

-dard Library and Sixpenny’ Novels. 
Gasquet, the Rigbt Rev. Abbot, 0.S.B. See 
gantiquary’s Books: | ellow of New College 

eorve(H.B.), M.A., Fellow of New i 

ee BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With ame Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 38. 6a." 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 


With an Introduc- 


See Churchman's 


Illustrated. . Gibbins (H. de B.), 


9 


Third Edition. 


Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. Withs Maps. i/tkh 

| Edition. Demy 8vo. os. 6d. 

| THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With Maps and Plans, 

Fifteenth Edition, Revised, Cr. 8110. 35. 

NGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS, 

Second Edition, Cr. 8uo. 25. 6d. 

See also Hadfield (R. A.)., and Commer- 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 
Cr. 8uo. 35. 6d. 


IE 


cial Series. 
Gibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS OF MY 
LIFE AND WRITINGS. Edited by 


G. BrrksEcK Hitt, LL.D Cy 8vo. 6s. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE, Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Bury, 
M.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge. Jn Seven Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. Gilt top. 8s. 6d. each. Also, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each, 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibbs (Philip. THE ROMANCE OF 
GEORGE YILLIERS: FIRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM, AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURT. With 20 Illustrations.. Second 
Edition. Deny 8vo. 155. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
grapbies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Gloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). .A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour, Demy 
8vo. 105. 6d. net. 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 

LMBRANCE. Being Lyrical Selections 
for every day in the Year. 


Arranged by. 
Feap. Bvo. 2s 6d. net. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. With 32 Illustrations. ' Second 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Godley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap.8vo. 25. 6d. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. 28. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Feap. 8v0. 2s. ‘6d. 

Goldsmith (Oliver) THE YICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. With 1o Plates in 
Photogravure by Tony Johannot. ‘Leather, 
Fcap. 320. 25. 6d. net. 

See also 1. P.L. and Staadard Library. 
Gomme (G.‘L.). See Antiquary's Books.. 
Goodrich=-Freer (A.) IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Gorst (Rt. Hon. Sir John). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
Edition. Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 


A 2 


IO 


THE RURAL 

The Problem of the Village 
and the Town. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Granger (F. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 

LOGY. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE Se OF A CHRIEISTEAN. 
Cr. 8uo,. 65. 

Gray (E. M‘Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR U ee TRANSLATION. C~». 
Bye. 25. 

Gey e Ee ie B.Sc, THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
With 181 Diagrams, Cr. 8vo. 

Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 

- Of St. ae n's eu Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Second Ti. ce, Crown 8ve. 35. 6d. 

Greemeare (A.H. J.), M.A., D.Litt. i HiS- 

TORY OF ROME: From the Tribunate of 
Tiberius Gracchus to the end of the Jugur- 
Sane ee B.C. 133-104. Deny 8ve. 


6a. 
Grecawell: (Dora). See Miniature Library. 
Gregory oe THE YAULT OF 
HEAYV A ‘Popular Introduction to 
eee Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 25. 62. 

Gregory (Mlas E. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Grubb (H. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hadileld (R. A.) and Gibbins (H. de B ). 

See ee WORKING DAY. C>. 
ee ‘2S. 

Hall ‘mary. ‘A WOMAN'S TREK FROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO. With 64 Illus- 
trations and 2 ne Second Edttion. 

Deny 8vo. 165.2 


Hall ean N.) eidb Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Teena. Second Edition, vreutsed. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Celonial Edition is also published. 

Hall. (R. N.) GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Denty 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 

Hamel (Frank), FAMOUS FRENCH 
SALONS. With 2o Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is ois published. 

Hamillton (F. J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, ane a Tllus- 
trated. Demy 8ue. 75. 6a. 2 

Hannay (James oe} M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CBee 
MONASTICISM. C>. 8vo. 

THE WISDOM oe THE DESERT, Feap. 
8vo, 35. 6d. 2 

Hardie (Martin. See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Hare (A. T.), M. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous ae rams. Deny 8uvo. 6s, 

Harvey (Alfred), M See Ancieat Cities 
and Antiquary’s Books. 

Hawthorne(Nathanlel). See Little Library. 

Heath (Frank R.). See Little Guides. 

Heath (paver See Connoisseur's Library 

Hello (Ernest), STUDIES IN SAINT. 

SHIP. Fcap 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Graham (P. Anderaon). 
EXODUS 


35. 6d. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Henderaon (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. Mew and cheaper 
issue. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Feap8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Henderson (M. Sturge). GEORGE 
MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, 
REFORMER. Witha Portrait i in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Henderson (T.. F,). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 


Henderaon (T. F.), and Watt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With 2a 
Illustrations in colour aad 24 other Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 


Henley (W. E.)} ENGLISH LYRICS. 
CHAUCER TO POE, 1340- Bede Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. net, 


Henley (W. E.)and Whibley (C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE, CHARACTER, 
AND INCIDENT, 1387- -164g. Cr, Su0. 
2s. 6a. net, 


Henson (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN: Hhustoricar 
AND Soctat SERMONS. Cr. uve. 65. 


Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewlns. ee . S.) BA. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. C>. 8ve. 

2s. 6d. 


Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. caf. 
Bu. 25. 6d. net. 


Hey (H.), Inspector, Surrey Education Com- 
mittee, and Rose (G. H.), City and Guilds 
Woodwork Teacher. THE MANUAL 
TRAINING CLASSROOM: Woopn- 
woRK. BookI. 4f0. 15. 

Heywood (W.). See St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boys s 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony, 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC 
Cr. 8uo. 35. 6d. 

Hind (C. Lewia).. DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 26 Illustrations in Colour hy Wittiam 
Pascoz, and 20 other Illustrations and a 
Map. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hirst CR. is coe Books on Business. 

Hoare (J. Douglas) A HISTORY OF 
ARCTIC EX LORATION. With 20 
Illustrations & Maps. Denzy8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Hobhouse (L. te “late Fellow of C.C.C., 
Oxford. THE EORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. nee he tos. 6d. net. 

Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
Lee DE: A eds of Econoniic Principles. 

vy. 8v0o. 25.6.2 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. An Inquiry 
into the Industrial Condition of the Poor. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. vo. 25. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Fourth Edition. Cr.8v0. 25.6a. 
Hodgetts (E. A. Brayley), THE COURT 
OF RUSSIA IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. With 20 Illustrations. Two 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 245. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Modgkin (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of 
Religioa. 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.) HOW TOIDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. With 4o 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Post8vo. 6s. 

Holden=-Stone (G. de). See Books on 
Busioess. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C.1.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6a. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Iloldsworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. Jx Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Holland (H. Scott), Cannn of St. Paul’s. 
See Newman (J. H.). 

Hollway=-Calthrop (H. C.), late of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Bursar of Eton College. 
PETRARCH: HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 
8ve. 125. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. 8v0. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Holyoake (G. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. Fourth Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary’s Books. 

Hook (A.) HUMANITY AND ITS 
PROBLEMS. C>». 8vo. 5s. xe?. 

Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

Horsburgh(E. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO: 
With Plans. Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 55. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

Horth (A. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Horton(R. F.),D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hosie (Alexander), MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Deny 8v0. 7s. 6d. net. See 

A Colonial Edition is also publishea. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tioas. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6a. 

Howell (A. G. Ferrers) FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Being Selections for every day in 
the year from ancient Franciscan writiags. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6a. net. 


Howell (G.). TRADE UNIONISM—NEw 
AND OLD. SJourth Edition. Cr. 8uo. 
2s. 6a. 


Huggins (Sir William), K.C.B., O.M., 
Be. L.5 § R.S. THE ROYALSOCIETY. 
With 25 Illustrations. Wide Royal 8ve. 
45. 6d. net. 


Hughes (C. E.)} THE PRAISE OF 
Mees ASPEARE. An English Antho- 


If 


logy. With a Preface hy Sipney LEE. 
Demy 8v0. 35. Gd. net. 

Hughes (Thomas) TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by VERNON RENDALL. Leather. 
Royal zante. 25. 6d. net. 

Hutchinson (Horace G.) THE NEW 
FOREST.  [Iliustrated in colour with 
so Pictures by WALTER ‘T'YNOALE and 4 
by Lucy Kemp-WeEtcH. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 


Hutton (Edward) THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With 20 Illustrations in Colour 
by A. Pisa, and r2 other Illustrations. 7/:ird 
Edition. Cr. 8vo.' 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. With 24 Iilus- 
trations in Colour, by A. W. RimInGcrTon, 
20 other Illustratioas and a Map. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY, WITH 
GENOA. With 16 Illustrations in Colonr 
by Wititam Parkinson, aod 26 other 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fea. 80. 35. 6d. net. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits 
after Drawings by Hoxpein. Second Ed. 
Cr. 8ve. 58. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde(A. G.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hyett(F. A.), FLORENCE: Her History 
AND ART TO THE FALL OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Deny 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ibsen (Henrik) BRAND. <A Drama. 
Trauslated hy Witntam Witson. Third 
Edition. Cr. 870. 3s. 6d. 

Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. (The Bampton Lectures cf 
1899.) Demy 8vo. 125. 6a. net. 

ee alsoLihrary of Devotion. ; 
Ingham (B. P.). See Simplified Freoch 


‘Texts. 
innes(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. €r. 8va. 6s. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Secona dition. Deuty &vo. 
10s. 6a. net. 
Jackson (C.E.), B.A., Senior Physics Maste 
Bradford Grammar School. 
of Science: 
Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series, 
Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 
Jacob (F.), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series, 
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James (W.H.N.). See Brooks (E. E.). 

Jeans (J. Stephen), TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS AS AFFECTING 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. C~. 


8uo0. . 2s. 6d, : 
See also Books on Busiuess. 
Jebb omni): A STAR OF THE 
SALONS: JuLi—e pE LeEspinassE. With 


20 Illnstrations. Deyzy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is.also published. 
Jeffery (Reginald W.), M.A. THE 
THIRTEEN COLONIES OF NORTH 
AMERICA. With 8 Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also pnblished. 
Jeffreys(D. Gwyn). DOLLY’S THEATRI- 
CALS. Super Royal 16mo. 25. 6d. 
Jenks(E.), M.A.,B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OF ENGLISH LOCALGOVERNMENT. 
Second Ed, Revised by R. C. K. Ensor, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 
Jennings (Oscar), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS. Demy ato. o1s. net. 
Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 

Religica. 
Jevons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal, of 
Hatfield Hall, Durbam. RELIGION 
IN EVOLUTION.. Cr. 8vo0. 35. 6a. net. 
See also Churchman’s Library and Hand- 
hooks of Theology. 
Johnson(Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Dewy Bue. 105. 6d. net, 
Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 


CENTRAL AFRICA, With ‘nearly 200 | 


IlInstrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. 4f0, 18s. 272. . 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 
Jones (H. F.). See Textbooks of Science. 
Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
Bellot (Hugh H. L.), M.A., D.C.L. 
THE MINER’S GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION: ACTS AND 
THE LAW OF EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKMEN. Cy>r..8uv0. 25. 6d. net. » 
COMMERCEIN WAR. Royal8wo. ots. net. 
Jones (R.. Compton), M.A. POEMS OF 
THEINNERLIFE. Selectedby. 7hir- 
teenth Edition. Frap.8uo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. . 
Juliana (Lady) of Norwich, REVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINELOVE. £d.by Grace 
Warrack. Third Ed. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 
‘Kappa.’ LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. 8za. 
35. 6d. net. ; 
Kauimann (M.), M.A. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition 


Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. 28. 6d: 
net. 
Keats John) THE POEMS. Edited 


with Introduction and Notes by E. de Se.in- 
courT, M.A. (With. a: Frontispiece | in 
Photogravure. Second Edition Revised. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


MEssRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Feap. 8v0. 35. 6a. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 
Keble (John), THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 

With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R. ANNiING BELL. Third Edition. Ferap. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 3 padded morocco, 55. 
Sce also Library of Devotion. ' 
Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P. THE 
DRINK PROBLEM IN ITS MEDICO. 
SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECT. By fonr- 
teen Medical Anthorities. Edited by. 
With 2 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
Kempis (Thomas 4). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
DEAN Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere, 
Third Edition. Feap.8vo. 35. 6d.; padded 
WLOYOCCO. 5S. 
Also Translated by C. Bice, D.D. Cr. 
8u0. 35. 6a, 
See also Montmorency (J. E. G. de)., 
Library of Devotion, and Standard Library., 


Kennedy (Bart. THE GREEN 
SPHINX, Cr. 8v0o. 35. 6d. net. 


Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr 8vo. 65. “ 


Kimmins (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
‘TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Ins- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Kinglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 
Kipling (Rudyard) BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 89th Thousand. Twenty- 
Jifth Edition. Cr.8ve. 6s. Also Leather. 
fcap. uo. 55. ; 
A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 97th © Thousand. 
Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also 
Leather. Feap.8vo..ss. °° . . |. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. ° 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 6524 Thousand. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8voa. 6s, Also 
Leather. Feap Buo. 5s. 
A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 
DEPARTMENTALDITTIES. Seventeenth ° 
dition. Cr. uo. 6s. Also Leather. Feap. — 


8vo. 5s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. ' 

Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Witb 50 _Iilustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 758. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also pnublisbed. 
Kaight(H.J.C.), B.D. SeeChurcbman’sBible. 
Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 

Testament Exegesis at King’s College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
Lamb (Chartes and Mary), THE WORKS. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated. . /# 
Sever Volumes. Demy 8uo. 75. 6d. each., 

See also Little Library and Lucas (E. V.) 

Lambert (F. A. H.). See Little Gnides, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


penne ee (Professor S. P.). See Byzantine 
exts. : 
Lane-Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 


EGYPTIN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully: 


Illustrated. Cy. 8vo. 6s. 

Langbridge(F.),M.A. BALLADSOF THE 
BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8ud. 25. 6d. 

Law (William). See Lihrary of Devotion 
and Standard Lihrary. 

Leach (Henry), THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. Witb 12 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8ve. 125. 6d. net. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE LINKS. C>». 800. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
' See also Braid (James).. 

Le Braz (Anatole) THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated hy Frances M. 
GostLinG. With 12 Illustrations in Colour 
by T. C. Gorcn, aod 4o other Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. C». 8vo. 
35. 6d. net. 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8ve. 2s. 6d. 

Lewis (B. M. Gwyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
With zolllustrations. Fcap. 8v0. 35. 6d. net, 

Lisle (Fortunéede). See Little Bookson Art. 

Littlehales (H.). See Antiquary's Books. 

Llewellyn (Owen) aod Raven-Hill (L.). 


THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. With 85, 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER.- 
BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. | 
See also Keble (J.) aad Leaders of Religion. 

Locker (F.). See Little Library. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 

-‘STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: .A Catechism for Parents 

' and Teachers. Ninth Ed. Cr.8vo. 25 net. 

Lofthouse (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo. 55. net. : 

Longfellow (H. W.). See Little Lihrary- 

Lorimer (George Horace) LETTERS 
‘FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 

_.TOHISSON.. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 

8a. 35. 6d. ir 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8va. 6s. aes ape 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lover (Samuel), See 1.P.L. 

E. V. L. and C..L. G. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY :' Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by GzoRGE Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. ato. 1s. net. 

Lucas(E. V.) THELIFE OF CHARLES 


LAMB. With 28 Illustrations. Fourth 
and Revised Edition in One Volume. 
Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
zo Illustrations ia Colour by HErrsBEerr 
MARSHALL, 34 Illustrations after old Dutch 
Masters, aad a Map. ‘inth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Netson Dawson, 
36 other Illustrations and a Map. Szath 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. a 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 
THE OPEN ROAD :a.Little Book for Way- 

farers. Fourteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
58.3; India Paper,7s. 6a. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN :a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Fourth Edition. +cap. 
Bvo. 55.1 India Paper, 75. 6d. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Fourth 
_Ledition, Feap, 8ve. 5S. , 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8uo, 5s. 

THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. /2/th 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. ; 

ASWAN AND HERFRIENDS. With 24 
Illustrations. Dewy 8ve, 125. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Lucian. Seg Classical Translations. 
Lyde(L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series, 
Lydon (Noel S.). See Junior School Books. 
Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A.) WOMEN AND 

THEIR WORK. C~. 8vo.. 28.6a.°°  ” 

Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS. 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
TAGUE, M.A. 7hree Volumes. .Cr. 8ve. 185. 

M ‘Allen (J. E. B.); M.A. See Commercial 


Series. patois 
MacCulloch (J. A.) See Churchman's 


Library. ; 
MacCuna (Florence A.). MARY 
STUART. With 44 Illustrations, in 


cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Large Cr. 8vo. 

6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDermott (E. R.). See Books on Business. 

M‘Dowall(A. ».). See Oxford Biographies. 

Mackay (A. M.), B.A. See Churchman’s 
Library. sr thy 

Mackenzle (W. Leslile), M.4&., M.D., 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. Bve. 2s. 6a. 

Macklin (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

M‘Neile (A. H.), B.D. 
Commentaries. 

‘Mdille Mori’ (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Demy 8uo. 7s.6d. net, '' ° 

Magaus (Laurie), M.A... A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. C>». 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D.° A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Maitland (F. W.), M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 
CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Royal8ve. 75. 6d. 


See Westminster 
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Major (H.), B.A., B.Sc) AHEALTH AND 
TEMPERANCE READER. Cyr. 8v0. 
IS. 

Malden Att E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE: 
CORDS. A ene ° tbe History of 
England. Cr. 8vo. 

THE RIGHTS AND ‘ DUTIES OF A 
Sire aos Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
1s. 64. 

See also Scbool Histories. 


Marchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
honse, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second eaten Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


See also Cook (A. M 

Marks (Jeannette) M.A. ENGLISH 
PASTORAL DRAMA from the Restora- 
tion to the date of the publication of the 

‘Lyrical Ballads’ (1660-1798). Cr. Bus. 
5s. net. 

Marr (J. E.), F.R.S., Fellowof St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF ene Third Edition. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 

AGRICULTURAL GOL OGY. Illustrated. 
Cr.8uo. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
With 23 Illustrations. Second dition. 
Demy 8vo. 78. 6a. net. 

Marvell(Andrew). See Little Library. 

Macs (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME.  Illnstrated. Cx: 8ve. 
38. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed, 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN: or, Some 
ENGLISH Forays IN THE ISTHMUS OF 
Darien. With 22 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo. 'xos. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited by. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 
Selected and Edited by. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Maskell(A.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leaders of pre 

Masterman (C. F. G.), M.A 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Matheson (E. F.)} COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Feap. 8v0. 25. 6d. net. 

May (Phil. THE PHIL.MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition. 4to. 18. net. 

Meakin (Annette M. B.), Fellow of the 
Antbropological Institute. WOMAN IN 
TRANSITION. Cyr. 80. 6s. 

ets ae 8.) ASHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. C». 
8va. a 6d. 

NMiethnen (A. M. S.), M.A. Tora, 
TRAGEDY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Cr. 8ve. 2s. net. Also Cr. 8va. 3d. net. 

ENGLAND'S RUIN: Discussep 1 S1x- 
TEEN LETTERS TO A PROTECTIONIST. 
Eighth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 3a. net. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE: oe TNE TREOEY, a REINCARNA- 
TION. Cyr. 8va. 25. 62.2 


THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
How To ae aes 1T. Second Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. x2 
Millais a i. HE LIFE AND LET- 
SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILL AIS, Pasion of the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
B Aa er AyEtS: New Edition. Demy 8vo0. 
78. 62. 2 
See aie “Tittle Galleries. 
Millin (G. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ae ag 2t Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
millis ¢ C. T. ), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology 
Milne (J. G.), M .A. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
FullyIllustrated, Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Milton (John). See Little Library and 
Standard Library 
ADAY BOOK “OF MILTON. Edited by 
R. F. Townprow. Frag. 8ve. 25. 6d. net. 
Minchin a C.),M.A. See Peel (R.). 
Mitchell (P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Eai- 


tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Mitton (G. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 


HER TIMES. With ‘2x Illustrations. 
Second and Cheaper Edition Large Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 


A Colonial Edition is also bp pablsbed: 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With 2olllnstrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8voe. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

‘Moll (A.).? See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.), See Little Library. 

Molinos (Dr. Michael de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza), M.-P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. £ighth Edition. Demy 
'8vo. 58 net. Also Cr. vo. 15. net. 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRO- 
BLEMS. Demey 8vo.'. 5s. net. 

Montagn (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
hy C. F. Ponp. cag. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. ' 
Montgomery (H. B.) THE EMPIRE OF 

E EAST. Witb a Frontispiece in Colour 
on zs other Ilinstrations. Second Edttion. 
Deniy 8u0. 78. 6d. net. 

A Colonial rea : mae ee 

iach agar AC de), B LL.B. 

HO KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. Witb 22 tae ae Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Moore (H. E.). BACK TO THe LAND. 
Cr, 8uo. ' 25. 6d. 

Moorhonse (E. Hallam). NELSON’S 

LADY HAMILTON. Witb sx Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is ala published. 
Moran (Clarence G.). See Books on Business. 
Niore (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 
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Morfill (W. R.), Oriel Couege, Oxford. A Oliver, Thomas, M.D. DISEASES OF 


HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Mapsand Plans, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Morlch (R. J.), late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series. 

eer (Margaret W.), Founded on. THE 
BEE PEOPLE. With 74 Illustrations. 
a Crown 8ve. 2s. 6d. 

LITTLE MITCHELL: Tue Srory oF a 
MovunTAIN SQUIRREL TOLD sy HIMSELF. 
With many Illustrations. Sg. Cr. 8va. 2s.6d. 

Morrls (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 24 IIlustratioas. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


net. : 

Morris (Joseph E.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (A. Anderson). See Brodrick(M.). 

Moule (H. C, G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Mulr (M. M. Pattlson), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. _ Illustrated. 
Cr. 8va. 2s. 6d. 

Muadella (V. A.), M.A. See Dunn (J. T.). 

Muaro(R.), M.A., LL.D. See Antiqnary’s 
Books. 

Myers (A. Wallls), THE COMPLETE 
LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. With maay 
lilustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8uv0. 
tos, 6d. net. 

Naval Oflicer (A). See I. P. L. 

Neal CW. G.). See Hall CR, N.). 

Newman (Eraest). HUGO WOLF. 
With 13 [lustrations. Dewzy8va. 75. 6d. net. 

Newman(George), M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
INFANT MORTALITY, A_ Sociar 
Prostem. With 16 Diagrams. Demy 
Bue. 75. Od. net, f 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Lihrary 
of Devotion. 

Newsholme (Arthur), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
THE PREYENTION OF TUBERCU- 
LOSIS. Demy 8ve. 10s. 6d. net. 

Nichols (Bowyer). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. C». 8va., 2s. 

Nimrod. See I. P. L. 


Norgate (Gd. Le Grys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. With 53 Illus- 
trations by JENNY WyLiz. Demy 8va. 
75. 6a. net. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. Past ano 
PRESENT. With 25 Coloured Illustrations 
by Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN. Lhird 
Edition Cr. 8vo. 6s. ; 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Novalls.' THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited hy Miss 
Una Bircu. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 

Officer (Aa). See I. P. L. 

Oldfleld (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
BASED ON THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
or ENGLAND. Crown 8v0. 2s. 6d. 

Oldham (F. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Scieace. 


Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religicn. 


OCCUPATION. With Illustratioas. Se- 
cond Edition. Demy 8va. 105. 6d. net. 


Omon(C. W.C.), M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


Ottley (R. L.), D.D. See Handhooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 


Overtoa (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 
Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 
Oxford (M. N.), ofGuy's Hospital. A HAND- 


BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8ue. 35. 6d, 


Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE, Illustrated. Demy 8va. 155. 
Parker (Gilbert) M.P. A LOVER’S 
DIARY. Feap. 8va. 55. 
A volume of poems. 


Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fas. 8va. 15. 6d. 


Parkinson (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folie. £3, 25. net. 


Parmenter (John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS. 
Edited hy PercivaL Lanpon. Qxarto. 
35. 6d. net. 

Parmentler (Prof. Leon). See Bidez (J.). 

Parsons (Mrs. C.). GARRICK AND HIS 
CIRCLE. With 36 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy 8uo. tas. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (George), SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 200 I[ilustratioas. 
ImperialQuarto. £2, 12s. 6d. net. ‘ 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
AND HER TIMES With 2g¢ IIlustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo0. 158. net. 

See also Little Books on Art aad I.P.L. 

Paterson(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift), LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. 8va. 35. 6a. net. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colonr by F. SourucaTe, R.B.A. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colonr by Franx 
SouTHGATE, R.B.A. Second Edition. Cr. 


8ve. 65. 

WILD LIFE ON-.A NORFOLK ESTU- 
ARY. With 4o Illustrations by the Anthor, 
and a Prefatory Note by Her Grace the 
Ducusss oF BEDFORD. Deny 8ve. 
10s. 6d. net, 

Peacock (Netta). See Little Books on Art. 

Patterson (J. B.). See Simplified French 
Texts. 


Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON. 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illustrations. /cap. 8va. 35.6. net. 
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Peel oer and Minchin (H.'C.), M.A. 
Ox D. With treo Illustrations in 
Cana Cr. 8vo. 65. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8uo. 15. 6d. 

Petrie (W.M. Flinders), D.C. L., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University ‘College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT. Fally Illus- 
trated. Ju sizxwolumes. Cr. 8vo. 65. each. 

You. 1. From THE ‘Eartizst Kincs To 
XViru Dynasty. Sixth Edition, 

You. 1. THE XVIITH ann XYILITH 
DvynastTiEes. Fourth Edition. 

Vou. ur = XIXTH TO XXXTH DyNAstieEs. 

VoL. iv. THe Eoyrt oF THE PTOLEMIES. 

' 5. P. Manarry, Litt. D. 

VoL. v. Roman Ecvrt. J. G. Miing, M.A. 

Vou. vi. EGyrpT IN THE PDOte AGEs, 
STANLEY LANE-Poo.LeE, M 

RELIGION ..AND CONSCIENCE IN 

- ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 

, at University College, London. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8u0. 28. 6a. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT FROM THE TELL 
ELAMARNATABLETS. Cr. 80. 2s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. eae from the 
Papyri. First Series, ivth to xuth Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. FLinpers Perri£. Iilus- 
trated hy Tristram E tis. Second Edti- 
Zion. ‘Cr. 870: 4s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri.’ Second Series. xviith to x1xth 
Dynasty. aya by TrisTRAM ELLis. 
Crown 8vo. ° 35. 

EGYPTIAN HECORATIVE ART. A 
Course of Lectures delivered’ at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. -3s. 6d. 

Phillips (W.:A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEYON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Pretuy- 
BRINGE. leider and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 65. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated hy CLAUDE SHEPPERSON. 
Cr. 4f0. 5s. net. 

Phythlan (J..Ernest). TREES IN NA- 
TURE YTH, AND ART. With 24 
Ilfnstrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Plarr (Victor G.). See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard. Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIYI. Edited, with 
aa Introduction, ea Notes, and a 'Com- 
mentary, hy ‘W. M. Linnsay, Fell) of 
Jesus College,Oxford. Demy 8vo. 10s.6d. net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 


potaate (Frank) MODERN SPIRI- 


LISM. Two Voluntes. Demy 8vo. 
218. met. 
Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 


Pollard (Eliza F.). 





See Little Books on Art. | 
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Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 


Business. 

Potter (M. C.), M.A, F.LS. AWN 
ELEMENTARY TEXTE BOOK OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Power (J. O'Connor), THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cx. 8va 65. 

Prescott (0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT 1T 1S MADE OF. Cr. 8vo0. 
35. 6a. net. 


price separ C.).. A PRINCESS OF 
OLD WORLD. With 2: IIlus- 
nee Demy 8uo. 125. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), - a Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL 1 ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD EOaNELE 
Fifth Edition, Cr. 8uo. 25. 

Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MA GEOGRAPHY IN ITS Human 
Aspect, With 32 full-page Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 25. 

Quevedo peR Oe See Miniature Library. 

A. goiller Couch). ‘THE 
GOPDEN’ POMP. A_ PROCESSION OF 
ENGLISH Lyrics FRoM SURREY TO SHIR- 
LEY. Secondand Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8u0. 
as. 6d. net. 

CORRESPONDENCE, Cr. 800. cee 
A Colonial Edition is also published. : 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A.. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Rage (Laura M.). THE WOMEN ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 2o IIlus- 
trations. Demy 8uo. 75.6d. net. 

Rage (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon, DANTE 

ND HIS ‘ITALY. With 32 Ihustra- 
are Deny 8vo0. x25. 6d. net. 

Rahtz (F. J.), M.A., B.Se., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, Bristol HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8uo. 35. 6d. ' 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr.8u0. 35. 6d. 

WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. 
me zo Illustrations. Demy 80. 125. 6d. 


Rachdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
Tee AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 


Raven ao J.),D.D., F.S.A. See Antiguary’s 


ks. 
Raven-Hill (L.). See Llewellyn (Owen). 
Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). See 1.P.L. 
Raymond (Walter). See School Histories. 
ee Satan): MADAME DE LA FA- 
TTE. With many _ Illustrations. 
Nae 8uo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Real Paddy (A). SeeI.P.L. 
Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Edited by. 
Cr. 8uo. 2s. 6d.» 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Redpath (H. A.), M.A., D.Litt, See West- 
minster Commentaries. 
Rees (J. D.), C.LE., M.P. THE REAL 
Aa Second Edition. Demiy8vo. tos. 
. wet, 


A Colonial Edition is also published. 


*Reich (Emil), Doctor Juriss WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES. With zg Illus 
tratioas. Two Volumes. Demy 8v0. 215. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Reynolds (Sir Joshua). See Little Galleries. 
Rhoades (J.F.). See Simplified French Texts. 
Rhodes (W.E.). See School Histories. 
Rieu(H.), M.A. See Simplified FrenchTexts. 
Roberts (M. E.). See Channer (C. C.). 


Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901), «al New and Cheaper 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of 


All Souls’ College, Oxford. SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES, AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. 
Demy 8vo. 1058, 6d. net. ; 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. Go, F.E.S.E., FVR.G:S; A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarta. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Robinsen (A. W.), M.A. See Cburcbman’s 


Bible. 


Roebinsen (Cecilia) THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an lotroduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 64. ; 

Roblnson(F. S.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Rechefeucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Redwell (G.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface hy WALTER Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Feap. 8v0. 35.6d. 

Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
a frontisoiece in colour. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Rogers (A. G. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. . 

Romney (George). See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (E. 38.). See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. C» 8v0. 25. 6@. Also im 4 
Parts. Parts I. and Ll. 6d. each; Part 
lil. 8d.: Part IV. 10d. , 

Rose (G. H.). See Hey (H.)., and Baring= 
Gould (S). 

Rowntree (Joshua) THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re-STATEMENT OF 
THE Opium QugsTion. Third Edition 
Revised. Cr. 870. 25. net. 

Royde-Smith (N. G.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garner oF Many Moons. 


Collected by. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 
POETS OF OUR DAY. _ Selected, 


with an Introduction, by. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 
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Ruhie (A. E.), D.D. 
Books. 

Russell (Archibald G. B.). 
(William). 

Russell (W. Clark) THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Branowyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Ryley (M. Beresford). QUEENS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. With 24 Illus- 
trations. Desmzy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 

Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

St. Aaselm. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by WILLIAM 
HeEywooo. With 4o Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. Demy 8zo. 55. net. 

See also Wheldon (F. W.), Library of 
Devotion and Standard Library. 

St. Fraacis de Sales. See Library of 
Devotion. 

‘Saki’ (H. Munra). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. 8va. 2s. 6d. net. 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sathas (C.). See Byzantioe Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schofield (A. T.), M.D., Hon. Phys. Freiden- 
ham Hospital FUNCTIONAL NERVE 
DISEASES. Demy 8ve. 7s. 6d. net. 

Scudamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 

Sélincourt (E. de.) See Keats(John). 

Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF oe LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. 8ve. 
2s. 6d. 

Selous (Edmund) TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Oro. 
Tenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

School Edition, 1s. 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated by Aucusta Guest. Fourth 
Edition. cap. Bue. 2s 6d. 

School Edition, 1s. 6d. 

Senter (Gearge), B.Sc. (Lond.), Pb.D. 
See Textbooks of Science. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 16323 1664; 
1685. Each £4, 4s. nef, or a complete set, 
412, 125. net. 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

THE POEMS OF- WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Witban Introduction and Notes 
by GeEorGe WynDHAM. Demy 8vo. Buck- 
vant, gilt top, ros. 6d. 

See also Arden Shakespeare, Standard 
Library aod Little Quarto Shakespeare. 


See Junior School 


See Blake 


A 3 
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Sharp (A.) VICTORIAN POETS. Cyr. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Sharp (Cecil). See Baring-Gould (S.), 
Sharp ence See Little Books on Art. 
Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr. 8vo. 55. 
Shelley (Percy B.). See Standard Library. 
Sra. (H. ast a . See Baring- 
Sherwell (Arthur), M. A. LIFE IN WEST 
an ON. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Shij = ' (Mavy E.) AN .ENGLISH 
ipley URCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. Witb a Preface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Partl. Cyr. 8vo. as. 6d. met. 
Sichel (Walter). See Oxford 1 Biographies. 
da, at aoe wean Allred). OME LIFE 
IN GERMANY. With ue Tilustrations. 
ae: Petia Demy 8v0. 1058. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Sime (John). See Little Books on Art. 
Simonson (G. A.) FRANCESCO 
RDI. Nice 4r Plates. Jinperial 
4to:, £2, 2s. 
Sketchiey (R. ie D.). 


Art 
Skipton (H. P. K.). 


See Little Books on 
See Little Books on 


Siaden (Dougias) SICILY: The New 
inter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. 800. 5s. net. 
Smali (Evan), M.A. THE ARTH. An 
Introduction y Physiography. Hlustrated. 
Cr. Bue. as. 
Sayeed iM G.). See Little Books on 


sreediay (F. E.). See I.P.L. 

Smith (Adam) THE “WEALTH OF 
NATIONS.. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes hy Enpwin CANNAN, 


M.A. Two volumes. Demy 8vo. - 215. net. 
Sous (H. Clifford). See Connoisseur’s 
Smith (Horace and James). See Little 

Library. 

Smith CH. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crown 8ve. 


Witbout Answers, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 

Smith (R. Mudie) THOUGHTS FOR 
ee DAY. Edited hy. Fag. 8wo. 
35 

Smith (Nowell C.). See Wordsworth (W). 

Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
WILFRED WHITTEN. Illustrated. Wide 
Demy 8vo. 125.60. net. 

Snell (F. J.) A Bee OF EXMOOR. 
Mlustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Snowden(C. E.). A ANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy 8v0.-4s. 62. 

Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 

Sornet (L. A.), and Acatos (M. J.) See 
Junior School Books. 

aoueh (RE. Wilton), M.A. See Junior School 

ooks 
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Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN 
ited By Davip HANNAV. 
Vol. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Dies Cavendish Second Edition. Cr. 
8ve. 6s. 

Vol. 1. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 

Essex, and Raleigh). Cy». 8ve. 
See also Standard Library. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spicer . Dykes), M.A. THE PAPER 
TRADE. Descriptive and Historical 
Sree With Daserama and Plans. Demy 
8ve. x25. 6d. net. 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Spragze We Horton), M.A. See Junior 

choo} Books. 

Staley (Edgcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Royal&Buo. 6s. net. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 


‘Stanclille.’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT'S 
Second Edition. Feap,8uvo. 1s. 

Stead (D. an See Gallaher (D.). 

Stedman (A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: Basy Lessons on Elemen- 
ae escidence: Eleventh Edition. Feap. 


FIRST LATIN LESSONS. ileventh Edi- 

' ton. Cr. 8u0. 25. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Sosa: Seventh Edition. 180. 


EASY SELECTIONS FROM CASAR. 
Eat pesca War. Fourth Edition. 


EASY. “SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kiogs of Rome. Second Edition: 1870, 


rs.: 6a. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Zwei/th £d. Feap. 


8ve. rs. 6d. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. maces Vocabulary. 


Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo 

EASY ‘LATIN EXERCISES ON THE. 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Zwed ae pee oe 
Cr. vo. xs. 6d. 


THE LATIN COMPOUND ‘SENTENCE: 


Rules and Exercises. Second Lattion. 
Cr. 8vo. 18.6d. With Vocabulary. 25. 
NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Witb Vocabulary. as. Key, 2s. 2et. 
LATIN VOCABULARIES "FOR REPE- 

TITION: Arranged according to Sub- 

a Sixteenth Edition. Feap. 80. 


A +S OCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
180. Fourth Edition. 1s. 

STEPS TO GREEK. TZhind Lidition, re- 
wised. 18710. 8. : 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

RASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, Hourth Edition, re- 

_ vised, Fcap. Bvo. 15. 6d. 

GREEK YOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Editzon. Frap. 8vo. 15 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS, 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocahulary. | Fourth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

STEPS ‘TO FRENCH. . Zizhth Edition, 
1810. 8d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Minth Edi. 
tion, Cr. 8vo. 15. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION, Sixth Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabn- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Key. 3s. met. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Frap. 8vo. 15. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), M.A, F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Hlustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

See also School Examination Series, 

Stephenson (C.), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (F.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, A TEXTBOOK 
DEALING WITH ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. With 
66 full-page Plates and numerous Diagrams 
in the Text. Third Edition. Deny 8vo. 


75. 6d. 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. : 

Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 
Steuart (KatherIne)) BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS 
FRIENDS. A Sequel to ‘By Allan 

Water.’ Demy 8vo. 75.6d. net. 

Stevenson (R.L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited hy Srpnry CoLvin. 
Eighth Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 128.:- 

LiBRARY Epition. 2 vols. Deny Bvo, 255. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by Wittiam Stranc. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. . 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
Balfour (G.). 

Stevenson (M. 1.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. 1. STEvENson during 

"7887-8 | Cr. Bvo. Gs. mer. “ 

‘ A Colonial Edition is also published. _ 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, x891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Barrour. With 
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many [Ullustrations. Second Edition Cr. 
Bvo. 6s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (F. G.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. UrquHart and P. A, Motrteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


net. 

Stone (S. J... POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Etierron, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Canon of Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT AN 
DIVINE PURPOSE C>». 8we. 55. eZ. 

Story (Alired T.). AMERICAN 
SHRINES IN ENGLAND. With many 
Ilustrations, including two in Colour by 
A. R. Quinton. Crow 8vo. 6s. 

See also Little Guides. 
Straker (F.). See Books on Business, 
Stisaae (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 


ible, 
Streatfeild (R. A.) MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Hlustra- 
tions. Second Ed. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
Stroud (Henry), D.Sc., M.A. ELEMEN.- 
TARY PRACTICAL PHYSICS. With 
_ 115 Diagrams. Second Edit., revised. 4s. 6d. 
Sturch ‘(F.), Staff Instructor to the Surre 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING €WOODWORK). With 
Solutions to Examination Questions, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and x40 Figures. Foolscaf. 


5S. 2ez. 

Suddards(F.). See Stephenson (C.). 

Surtees (R. S.). See I.P.L. 

Sutherland (William). OLD AGE PEN. 
SIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
WITH SOME FoREIGN EXAmp.ies. Cyr. 8vo, 
35.6d. net. : 

Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENC 
REVOLUTION, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 


2s. 6d. 

Sympson (E. Mansel), M.A., M.D. See 
Ancient Cities. 

Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With 2o Illustrations. Frag. 8vo. 


35. 6d. met. 
Tacltus. AGRICOLA. Edited by R. F. 
Davis, M.A. cap. 870. 25. 
GERMANITA. By the same Editor. Fea. 
8vo. 25. : 

See also Classical Translations. 
Tallack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. , Demy 8vo. xaos. 6d. net. 
Tatham (Frederick). See Blake (William). 

Tauler(J.). See Library of Devotion. 
Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. ros. 6d. net. d 
Taylor (F. G.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Taylor (f. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Taylor (John W.) THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. With 26 Illustrations, 


Demy Bue. 75. 6a, ner, 
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Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Fellow of: Gonville 
nd Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAT AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME, To the Reign of 
Domitian. Cr. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

 Teasdale-Buckell (G. T.). THE COM- 
PLETE SHOT. With 53 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Deny 8vo. x2s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Tennyson (Alired, Lord). EARLY 
POEMS. ‘Edited, with Notes and an 
Introduction, hy J. Cuurton Co uns, 
M.A. Cyr. 8ve. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited hy J. Cuurron 
Cotiins, M.A. Cy. 8v0. 6s. 

See also Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald (F. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised. Cr. 
8ue. 25. 6d. : 

Thibandean(A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortresque, LL.D. With 
12 Illustrations. Demy 8ve. os. 6d. net. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides.’ 

Thompson (A. P.). See Textbooks of 
Tecbnology. 2 

Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion. Mediumxz6mo. 2s. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior hinding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Books on Art and Little Guides. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. IN THE 
FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE. A Trea- 
sury of Verse and Prose from the works of 
Dante. Small Cr. 8ve. 4s. 6a. net, ' 

See also Oxford Biographies and Dante. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. Second and 
Revised Edition. Large Post 8vo. 6s. 

NEW POEMS. Second dition,’ Large 
Post 8ve. 6s. 

Trevelyan(G. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Mapsand Plans. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Troutbeck (G. BE.). See Little Guides. 


Tyler (EB. A.), B.A, F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 


Tyrrell-Gllft (Frances). See Little Books 
on Art. 


Vardon (Harry) THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. With 63 Illustrations. Winth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also publisbed. 
Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library, 
Vaughan eupene M.), B.A.(Oxon.). THE 

LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With 20 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8ve. 105. 6d. net. 
THE NAPLES RIVIERA. With 2s Illus- 
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trations in Colour by Maurice GREIFFEN- 
HAGEN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ. 
INGS ON THEINFERNO OF DANTE. 
With an Introduction hy the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. Jz Two Volumes. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 55. #et. 


READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction hy 
tbe late Dean Cuurcu. Jn Two Volumes, 
Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 155. net. 


Vincent(J. E.). THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR CAR. With 
16 Illustrations in Colour by Franx Soutu- 
GATE, R.B.A., anda Map. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Voegelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D.,C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES.. Witha Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1g04. With 155 
Illustrations and aps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Medium Sve. 7s. 6a. net. 


Wade (G. W.),D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. #2/th Edztion. 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. pet 

Wade (G. W.), D.D., and Wade (J. H.), 
M.A. See Little Guides. 

Wagner (Richard), RICHARD WAG- 
NER’S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tions, emhodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Avice LEIGHTON CLEA'THER 
and Basin Crump. id Three Volumes. 
Ficap 8ve. 28. 6d. each. 

Vout. 1.—Tue RING oF THE NIBELUNG. 

Third Edition. 
VoL. 11-—PARSIFAL, LOHENGRIN, and 
Tue Hoty Grail. 

'. Vor. 11.—-TrisTAN AND ISOLDE. 

Walkley (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Cr. 8vo, 65. : 

Wall (J. C.). See Antiquary’s Books, 

Wallace-Hadriil (F.), Second Master at 
Herne Bay College. REVISION NOTES 
ON ENGLISH HISTORY. C>. 8va. 1x5. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaak) and Cotton (Charles). 
See LLP.L. 

Walton (Izaak). See Little Library, 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Womenin Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott vo. 2s. net. 

See also Little Library. - 
Watt (Francis). See Henderson (T. F.). 
Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 

TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. 8vo. 25, 

See also Junior Examination Series. 


Webber (F. C.). See Texthooks of Techno- 
logy. ; ee 


Welr (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr..8v0. 65. 


Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science? 
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Wells(J.),M.A., Fellowgnd Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 


LIFE. Third Edition. Cr .8vo. 4s. 6d. 
ASHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Ninth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


See also Little Guides. 

Wesley (John). See Lihrary of Devotion. 

Wheidon(F,W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. The life-story of St. 
Francis retold for children. With 15 Illus- 
trations, 7 of which are by A. H. Bucx- 
LAND. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Whibley (C.). See Henley (W. E.). 

Whibiey (L.), M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. C>r. 8vo. 6s. 

Wataner (G. H.), M.A. See Churchman's 


ible. Z 
White (Gilhert). See Standard Library. 
Whitfield (E. E.), M.A. See Commercial 


Series. 
Whitehead (A. W.) GASPARD DE 
COLIGNY, Apmirat oF FRANCE.) 


With Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. i 

Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.1.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wichh AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 

Whitley (Miss). See Dilke (Lady). 

Whitling (Miss L.), late Staff Teacher of 
the Natiooal Training School of Cookery. 
THE COMPLETE COOK. With 42 
Illustrations. Desy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial edition is also published. 
Whitten (W.). See Smith (John Thomas). 
Whyte(A. G.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
Wilberlorce (Wllfrid). See Little Books 


on Art. 
Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. 
Twelfth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 58. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
: THE WORKS. 
A Uniform Edition. Demy 8vo. 
125. 6a. net each volume. 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA: A Play. 
POEMS. 
INTENTIONS and THE SOUL OF MAN. 


SALOME. A FLORENTINE TRA- 
GEDY:; “and VERA; of, DHE 
NIHILISTS. 


LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN: A Play 
about a Good Woman. 

A oe OF NO IMPORTANCE: 
A Play. 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND: A Play. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEST:. A Trivial Comedy for Serious 
People. 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES, THE 
HAPPY PRINCE;and OTHER TALES. 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 
OTHER ra PIECES. 

Willies CW. B.A. THE ALIEN 


Wlikins (W. H.), 
INVASION, Cr. 8vo. 25. 64. 
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Willams (A.)}. PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Lllus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mintus. Demy 
4to. 35. 6a. net. 

Williamson (M. G.)., M.A. See Ancient 
Cities. 

Wiiliamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

Wiimot-Buxton (E. M.).§ MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Outlines of Europeao History 
for the Middle Forms of Schools. With 12 
Maps. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr.8vo. 35. 62. 

A BOOK OF NOBLE WOMEN. With 
16 Illustrations. Cv. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN: 
FROM THE CoMING OF THE ANGLES TO 
THE YEAR 1870, With 20 Maps. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6a. 

See also Beginner's Books. 


Wilsen(Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
Wlisen (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wlisen (J. A.) See Simplified French 


Texts. 


Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Pott 8v0. 25. 6d. 


Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cry. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. KEY, 
5S. 2et. : . 

Windle (B. C. A.), D.Sc.,F.R.S., F.5S.A. See 
Antiquary’s Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, aad School Histories. 

Weed (Sir Evelyn), F.-M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With Illustrations, 
and 29 Maps. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. Od. net. : 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

Wood (J. A. EE.) See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Weod (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Birkheck), M.A.,, late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser WiLK1NSON. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Deny Bue. 25. 6d. net. 

Werdswerth (Christopher), M.A. See 
Antiquary’s Books. 

Werdsworth (W.). THE POEMS OF. 
With an Introduction and Notes hy 
Nowe ty C. Situ, late Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. Jn Three Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Selected with an Introduction by SToPFORD 
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A. Brooke. With 4o Illustrations by E. 
H. New, , including a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Cv, 8vo. 75. 6d.'net. 
See also Little Lihrary. 
Wordsworth (W.), and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 
Wright:(Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 
Wright (C, Gordon). .See Dante. 
Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. ‘Thoughts on 
Life for every day. Demy 16mt0. 15. 6d. net. 
Wright (Sophie) GERMAN VOCABU- 
PARES FOR REPETITION. Fas, avo 
15. 6d. ee 
Wyatt (Kate M.). | See Gloag (M. R.). 
Wylde (A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA, 
.With a Map and a Portrait. Demty 8v0. 
15S. #€t. 
Wyllie (M.A.). NORWAY AND ITS 
FJORDS. With 16 Illustrations, in Colour 
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‘by’ W. L. Wviite, R.A., and 17 ‘other 
Illustrations. . Cxow2 Sve. | 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wyndham (George). See Shakespeare 
- (William). 
Yeats (W. B.)} A BOOK OF IRISH 

VERSE. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
Young (Filson). THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 


New Edition (Seventh), with many addi- 
tions. Demy. Bvo. 125. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published, 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD: An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor ‘Car.'; ‘With a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure. Svualdi Demy 8vo, 
55. 2et. ‘ 
Zimmern (Antonia) WHAT DO WE 
-KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
_ CITY? Feap. 8ve. xs. 6d. net. 


| Ancient Cities 
General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Cr. 8vo. 


.CHesTer. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 
Ilinstrated hy IE. .H. New. 
_SHREwsBurY. ~ By T. Auden, M.A., F.S;A, 
Illustrated by Katharine M.. Roberts. 
(CanTeRBURY. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated by B. C. Boulter. 
EDINBURGH. M. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


G. Williamson, M.A, | 


45. 6a. nel. 


By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A,, 
Illustrated by E, H. New. 
BristoL. By Alfred Harvey, M.B. Illns- 

trated hy E. H. New. 

Dustin. ByS. A. O. Fitzpatrick. Illwstrated 
by W. C. Green. 


LINCOLN, 


The Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Deny 8vo. 


EncuisH Monastic lire. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition, 

REMAINS OF ‘THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN 
ENGLAND. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Otp Service Booxs OF, THE ENGLISH 
Cuurcu. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Cectic Art 1N PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN 
Times. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A, 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND Fase ANTIQUITIES. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 


SHRINES OF Britisu Saints. By J.C. Wall. 
With numerous I]lustrations and Plans.., 


Tue RoyaLt Forests oF ENGLAND. By J 
C. Cox, LL.D.. F.S.A.  lustrated. 


75. 6d. nel. 


THE Manor AND MaAnortaL ReEcorps. 


By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
ENGLisH SEALS. Ry J. Harvey’ Bloom. 
llustrated. 
Tue Betts or ENGLAND. By Canon‘ J. J. 


Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

ParisH Lifz in MepiavaL ENGLAND. Ry 
the Right Rev. Abhott’ Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With many Lllustrations: Second Edition. 

Tue Domespay Ingurst. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B.A., LL.B. With 27 Illustrations. - 

THE BrASsES OF ENGLAND. By ‘Herbert 
W. Macklin, M.A. Witbmany Illustrations, 
Second Edition. 

ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE. By J. C. Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A., and A. Harvey, M.B. 
Second Editioz. 

Fo.K-Lore as AN HisToricaL Sctence. By 

~ L. Gomme. With many IIlustrations. 

*ENGLISH Costune. By George Clinch, F.G.S. 
With many Illustrations. 
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The Arden Shakespeare 


Deny ve. 


2s. 6a. net each volume. 
An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. 


Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 


Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowden. Second 
Edition. 


RoMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. 

Kinc Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

Jutivs Carsar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 

Tne Tempest. Edited by Moreton Luce. 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus ANDRonicus. Edited by H. B. Baildon. 

CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

THE Merry Wives or Winpsor. Edited by 
HoGC. Hare; 

A MipsumMeER NicutT’s Dream. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

Kinc Henry V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

AutL’s WELL THat Enns WeEtt. Edited by 
W.O. Brigstocke. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Timon oF ATHENS. Edited by K. Deighton. 


TwEtrtH NiGHrT. 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE, 
Hart. 


Edited by H. C, 
Edited by Moreton Luce. 


THE MERCHANT oF VENICE. Edited by 
C. Knox Pooler. 
TRoitus AND CREssipa. Edited by K., 


Deighton. 
THe Two GENTLEMEN oF VERONA. 
by R. Warwick Bond. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


Edited 
Edited byR. H. 


Case. : 

Love’s Lazsour’s Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

PERICLES. Edited by K. Deighton. 

Kinc RicHarp 1. Edited by A. H. 
Thompson. 


THE LirE AND DEATH OF Kinc Jonn. Edited 
by Ivor B. John. 

THE ComMEepy oF Errors... Edited by Henry 
Cuningham. 


The Beginner’s Books 
Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


Easy French Ruymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 

Easy STORIES FROM ENGLISH History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 15. 

STORIES FROM RoMaAn History. By E. M. 
Wilmot-Buxton Cr. 8ve. 15. 6d. 

A First History oF Greece. ByE. E. Firtb. 
Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Easy Exercises IN ARITHMETIC. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Third Edition. Frap. 
8vo. Without Answers, 15.,, Witb Answers. 
IS. 30. 

Easy DICTATION AND SPELLING. ' By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Seventh Ed. Feap.8ve. ts. 


n Easy Portry Book. Selected and 
arranged by W. Williamson, B.A. Second 
Eadition. Cr. 8va. Is. 


Books on Business 


Cr. Sve. 


Ports anp Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Raitways. By E.R. McDermott. ; 

Tue Stock ExcHaNnceE. By Chas. Duguid. 
Second Edition. 


Tue Business oF Insurance. By A. J. 
Wilson. 
THe Exvsectricat Inpustry: LIGHTING, 


TRACTION, AND Power. By A. G, Whyte, 
B.Sc. . 

Tue SHipBvitDInG Inpustry: Its History, 
Practice, Science, and Fioance. By David 
Pollock, M.I.N.A. 

Tue Money Market. By F. Straker. 

THe Business SIDE OF AGRICULTURE. By 
A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. : 

Law 1n Business. By H. A. Wilson. 

Tus .Brewinc Inpustry. By Julian L. 
Baker, F.I.C., F.C.S, Ilustrated. 


2s. 6a. net. 


THe AuTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. 
Holden-Stone. 

MininGc AND MininG INVESTMENTS. 
“A. Moil.’ 

Tue Business oF ADVERTISING. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated.., 

TRADE Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civit ENGINEERING. By T. Claxton Fidler, . 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

THE Iron TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
J. Stepben Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopotiges, TRUSTS, AND KARTELtS. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

THE Cotton InpustrRY AND Trape. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapinan, Deano of the Faculty : 

of Commerce in the University of Man- 

cbester. Illustrated. 


By G. de- 
By 
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Byzantine Texts 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D, 


THE Syziac CHRONICLE KNOWN AS THAT OF | THE History oF PSELLUS. 


Translated by 
K. W. Brooks. 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE, 
F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and 
Demy 8uo, 125. 6d. net, 


Edited by L. Bidez and Léon 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


EVAGRIUS. ; 
Parmentier. 


Edited by C. 
Sathas. Demy 8wo. 15s. net. 

EcTHEsIs CHKONICA AND CHRONICON ATHEN- 
ARUM. Edited by Professor S. P. Lambros, 
Deny 8v0. 7s. 6d, net. ; 

THE CHRONICLE OF MorEA. Edited by John 
Schmitt. Deny 8vo. 155. net. 


The Churchman’s Bible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


fap. 8vo. 


Is. 6a. net each. 


THE EpisTLe or ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE To | IsarAH, Explained by W. E. Barnes, D.D. 


THE GALATIANS. Explained by A. W. 
Rohinson, M.A. Second Edrtion. 


Heese Explained by A. W. Streane, 


THE EPISTLE oF ST. Paut THE APOSTLE TO 
THE PHILIPPIANS. Explained hy C, R, D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edttion, 


THE EpistLE or ST. James. Explained by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 


Zwo Volumes With Map. as. net each. 

Tue Epist Le or St. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Explained by G. H. Whita- 
ker, M.A. 

THe Gosper ACCORDING To Sr. Mark. 
Explained by J. C. Dn Buisson, M.A. 
as. 6d. net. : 

THE EpistLE OF Pau. THE APOSTLE To 


The Churchman’s Library 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


Crown Svo. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE PRAYER Boox: 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dowden, D.D. 
and Enlarged. 

EvoLuTion. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 


Second Edition, Revised 
ComMPARKATIVE THEOLOGY. 


THE COLOSSIANS AND PHILEMON. Ex. 
plained by H. J. C. Knight. 2s. ned. 

35. 6d. each. 

SOME New TresTAMENT PROBLEMS. By 


Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s. 

THE CHURCHMAN’'S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Otp Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B.A. 
Second Edition, 

By J. A. Mac- 


Culloch. 6s, 


Classical Translations 
Crown Sve. 


AESCHYLUS—The Oresteian Trilogy (Agamem- 
non, Choéphoroe, Eumenides). Translated 
by Lewis Canipbell: LL.D. 5s. 

CicERo—De Oratore ]. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. Second Edition. 35. 62. 

Crc—Ero—The Speeches against Cataline and 


Antony and for Murena and Milo. Trans- 
lated hy H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5s. 
CiczrKro—De Natnra Deornum. Translated by 


F. Brooks, M.A. | 35. 62. 
Cickrko—De Officiis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


- JuvENAL—Tbirteen Satires. 


Horack—~The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. 2s. 


Luctan—Six Dialogues Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A. 35. 6d. 


SoPHOcLES—Ajax and Electra. 
EK. D. Morshead, M.A. 


Tacirus—Agricola and Germania. 
lated by R. B. Townsbend. as. 6d. 


Translated by 


Translated by 
2s. 6d. 


Trans- 


S. G. Owen, M.A. as. 6d, 


Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


Tue ART OF THE Greeks. By H. B. Walters. 
With 3x12 Plates and 18 Illustrations in the 
Text. Wide Royai8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


VELAZQUEZ. 


By A. de Beruete. 
Plates. 


: With 94 
Wide Royal 8vo. 


10s. 62. et, 
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Commercial Series 


Crown Svo, 
British CoMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM| A SHORT CoMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 


ELIZABETH TO Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Fourth Edition. 2s. 


CoMMERCIAL EXAMINATION Papers. By H. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 158. 6d. 

THE Economics orf CoMMERCE, 
ioe eas: Litt. D., M.A. Second Edition. 
Is. e 

A German ComMmerciAL READER, 
Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

A CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Seventh 
E-dition. 2s. 

A ComMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
Nations. By F.C. Booa, B.A. 2s. 


A PrimeR or Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 15. 6d. 


By S. E. 


By H. de. 


By F. 
G. Taylor, M.A. Fourth Edition. se 6d. 

FRENCH CoMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
Ss. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. 25. a 

GERMAN CoMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Setond 
Edition, 25s. 6d. et 

A Frency CommercitaL REavER. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 

Precis WRITING AND OFFIcE CoRRESPOND- 
ENCE. , By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition. 25. 

A ExtTrRance GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS AND 
Business. By H. Jones. 1s. 6d. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BoOK-KEEFING BY DOUBLE 
Entry. By J. E. B. M‘Allen, M.A. 2s. 
ComMERCIAL Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition. 2s. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


Wide Royal 8uvo. 


MeEzzoTiInts. By Cyril Dayeoport. With 40 
Pilates in Photogravure. 

PorceLain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

MINIATURES. By Dndley Heath. With 9 
Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and xs in 
Photogravure. 

Ivorizs. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. S. Robinson. 


With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in. 


Photogravure. Second Edition. 

EnG.LisH CortourRep Booxs. By. Martin 
Hardie. With 28 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 


255. et, 


EuROPpEAN ENAMELS. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. With 54.Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colonr. 

GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS' Work, ‘ By 
Nelson Dawson. With many. Plates. in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece: in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. 

Grass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and r2 in Colonr. 

SEALS. By Walter de Gray Birch. With 52 
Illustratioas ia Collotype and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. , Rn 

JEWELLERY. By H. Clifford Smith. With 50 
I}lustrations in Collotype, and 4 in Colour. 
Second Edition. ' 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 


Fcap 8vo. 


3s. 6d. net each volume. 


COLOURED BOOKS 


Oxp CoLovrep Booxs. By George Paston. 
With 16 Coloured Plates. Feaz. 8vo.' 2s.'net. 

TNE LIFE AND DEATH OF JouHN MytTron, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. : 

Tue Lirg oF A SrortsMAN. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 

Hanptey Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
17 Colonred Plates and 100 Woodcuts 10 the 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. SronGce's SrortTinc Tour. By R. &. 
Surtees. With 13 Colonred Plates and go 
Woodcnts in the Text hy John Leech. 

Jorrocks’ JaAUNTS AND JoLuITIES. ByR. 5. 
Surtees. With x5 Coloured Plates by H. 
Alken. Second Edition. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 7o Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 


THe ANALYSIS OF THE HuntTinG Fietp. By 
R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken, and 43 Illustrataons on Wood. 

Tue Tour or Dr. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF 
THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 
With 30 Colonred Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

THE Tour or DocTorR SYNTAX IN SEARCH 
oF ConsoLaTion. By William Combe. 
With 24 Colonred Plates by T. Rowlandsoa, 

THe TuHirp Tour or Doctor SyNTax IN 
SEARCH OF A Wire. By William Comhe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandsoa. 

Tue History or JOHNNY Quag Genus: the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr, Syntax. 
By the Author of ‘ The Three, Tours,’ With 
24 Colonred Plates by Rowlandson. 

Tue EncuisH Dance oF Deatn, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with. Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
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MEsSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


ILLUSTRATED Pocket LIBRARY OF PLAIN ANO CoLourep Booxs—conutinued. 


THE Dance op Lire: A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ [Illustrated with 26 
, Coloured Engravings by ‘1. Rowlandson. 


Lire in Lonpon: or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. ¥ 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates hy 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs oan Wood. 


REAL Lire in Lonopon: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Boh Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon, Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur(Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates hy Alken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Tuo Volumes. 


Tne Lire of AN Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates hy Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 


Tue VICAR oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates hy T. Row- 
landson. 


Tue MILITARY ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
Newcome. By an Officer. With r5 Coloured 
Plates hy T. Rowlandsoo. 


Tue NaTIONaL Sports or Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and so Coloured Plates 
hy Henry Alken. 


Tne ADVENTURES oP A Post Caprain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates. 
by Mr. Williams. 


PLAIN 


THE Grave: A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed hy Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. Withan Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake hy T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Boox op Jos. 
veated and engraved by William Blake. 
These famous Illustrations—2r tn number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 


In- 


Winosor Caste. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
‘With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 


GamoniA ! or the Art of Preserving Game; 
andan Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
hy Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates hy T. Rawlins. 

An Acavemy For Grown Horsemen: Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gamhado, a 

Rea Lire 1n [RELANO, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Heo and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O’Dogherty. 
By a Real aay With 19 Coloured Plates 
hy Heath, Marks, etc. 

Tue ApveNTURES OF JoHNNY NEwcoME IN 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates hy T. Rowlandson. — 

THE Oto Enctisn Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With zo Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 

THE Encuisn Sry. By Bernard Black- 
mantle. An original Work, Characteristic, 
Satirical, Humorous, comprising scenes and 
sketches in every Rank of Society, heing 
Portraits of the I}lustrious, Fminent, Eccen- 
tric, and Notorious. With 72 Coloured 
Plates hy R. CruiksHank, and many 
Illustrations on wood. Zwo Volumes. 
SiPire 


BOOKS 


THE Tower or Lonoon. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 4o Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text hy George Cruikshank. 


Frank Farrvecu. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates hy George Cruikshank. 


Hanoy Anoy. By Samuel Lover. 
I}lustrations hy the Author. 


Tue Comp.teatT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 


Tue Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations hy Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates, 


With 24 


; Junior Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fea. 8vo. 


Junior FRENCH EXAMINATION Papers. 
F. Jacoh, M.A. Secoud Edition. 

Junior EncuisH EXAMINATION Pavers. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. 

Junior ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By W.S. Beard. Fifth Edition. 


By | Junior Latin ExaminaATION PAPERS. 


IS. 


By C. 
Botting, B.A. Fifth Edition. Kev, 


3S. 6a. net, 


Junior GENERAL INPoRMATION EXAmINA- 


TION PAPERS. 


By W. S. Beard. : Kev, 
3S. 6d. net, 


Junior ALGEBRA EXAMINATION Pavers. By| Junior GroGrarpHy EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


S.W Finn, M.A 


By W. G. Baker, M.A. 


Juntox Greek EXAMINATION Papers. By T.| Junior German EXAMINATION Papers, By 


C. Weatherhead, M.A. Kev, 35. 6a. xe7?. 


A. Voegelin, M.A, 
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Methuen’s Junior School-Books 
Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A Criass-Boox or DicTaTIon Passaczs. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
Cr. vo. 15. 6d, 

Tue Gospet Accorvine To St. Marruew. 
Edited by E. Wiltou South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

THE Gosre. ACCORDINGTOST. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr. 8ve. 15. 6d. 

A Junior Enciisw GRAMMaR. By W. William- 
son, B.A. With numerous passages for parsing 
and analysis, anda chapter on Essay Writing. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

A Junior Cuemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., 
F.C.S, With 78 [llustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8u0. 25. 6d. 

THE AcTs orp THE APOSTLES. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

A Junior FrencuH Grammar. By L. A. 
Soret and M., J. Acaios. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8uvo. 2s. 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, PHY- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. CHeMIsTRY 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 


iota Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

2s. 6d, 

A Junior Grometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 

ith 276 Diagrams. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 25. 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plates and 
1og Diagrams. Third Edition. Cr. 
87a. 25. 

A Junior Frencu Prosz. By R. R. N. 
Baron, M.A. Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 2s. 

Tue GosreL Accorpinc To St. LuKE. Witb 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. Witb Three Maps. C7. 
8zvo. 25. - 

Tue First Book op Kincs. Edited byA. E. 
Rrew, D.D. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

A Junior Greek History. By W. H. 
Spragge, M.A. With 4 Illustrations and 5 
Maps. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A ScnHoo. Latin GRAMMAR. By H. G. Ford, 
M.A. Cr. 870. 25. 6d. 

A Junior Latin Prose. By H. N. Asman, 
M.A.,B.D. Cx. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 


Cr. 8vo. 


CARDINAL NewMaNn. By R. H. Hutton. 
a Wes.Ley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
te Witeerrorce. By G. W. Daniell, 


CaRDINAL MAnninNG. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H.C. G. Moule, D.D. 
Joun Knox. By F.MacCunn. Second Edition. 
Joun Hower. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Tuomas Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
GEORGE Fox, THE QUAKER. By T. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. Third Edition. : 
Jonn Kesrz. By Walter Lock, D.D. 


With Portraits. 
25, Het. 


Tuomas CHALMERS. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. 
D.D. Second Edition. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 
By R. L. Ottley, 


AUGUSTINE oF CANTEREURY. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 

Wiitt1am Lauv. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition. 


Joun Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 

Tuomas CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 

Bisuop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 
J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Bisror Butter. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


The Library of Devotion 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Tue Conressions oF St. AUGUSTINE, Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Szxrth Edition. 

THe ImiraTION OP CurisT: called also tbe 
Ecclesiastical Music. Edited by C. Bigg, 
D.D. Fifth Edition. ; 

THe CurisTian YEAR. Edited by Walter 

ock, D.D. Fourth Edition, 

Lyra InnocenTium. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. Second Edition. 

Tue Temece. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

A Boox oF Devotions. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

A Serious Catt To a Devout anv Hoty 
Lirz. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth Zd. 

A Gurve To Eternity. Edited by J. W. 
Stanubridge, B.D. 


Tue Inner Way. By J. Tanler. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

On tHe Love or Goo. By St. Francis de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 

THE Psatms oF Dayiv. Edited by B. W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra AProstotica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland, 
M.A., and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

Tue Sonc or Soncs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 
M.A, 

THe THOUGHTS OF PascaL. Edited by C. 
S. Jerram, M.A. 

A Manvuat or CONSOLATION FROM THE 
Saints anp FaTnerRs. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D 
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Tue LIBRARY OF DEvVOTION—continued. 


THE Devotions oF = ANsELM. Edited by | 
C. C. J. Webb, M 

GRACE ABOUNDING a THE, CHIEF OF Sin- 
NERS. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C. 

__ Freer, M.A. 

BisHor Wison’s Sacra Privata., Edited 

A Book of Sacred Verse. 


y A. E. Burn, B.D 

Geen SACRA? 

Edited by Canon H. C. Beechiog, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised. 

A Day Boox aor THE SAINTS AND FATHERS. 
Edited by J. H. Burn, B.D. 

A Litt.te Book or HEAVENLY Wisoom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. Edited 
‘by E. C. Gregory. 

Licht, Lirg, and Lovz. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW. R.Inge,M.A 
An Inrroovuction ro Tue Devout LiFe. 
By St. Francis de Sales. \ Translated and 

‘Edited by T. Barns, M.A. 

THe LittLe, FLowkrs oF “THE, Groriovs 
Messer St. FRANCIS AND ‘OF HIS 
Friars.. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G: 
Ferrers Howell. 


: ae 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Manche aL Monvo: a Contemplation 
of Death and: Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
Editor of ‘A Little Book of Life and 
Death,’ 


Tue Sririruart Guipg, ‘which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Frnition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Micbaelde Molinos, Priest. 
Translate from: the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. ' Edited with an introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. And a Note by 
Canon Scott Holland. 


Devotions ror Every Dav oF THE WEEK 
AND THE GREAT FeEsTivats. By John 
Wesley. Edited, with an Introduction by 
Canon C. Bodington. 


Preces Priyvat&. By Lancelot Aneiewes, 
Bishop of Winchester. . Soo from the 
Translation by Canon F. E. Brightman. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by A. E. 
Burn, D. 1. 


Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations. 


Demy 16mo. 


D5) 6d. net. 


Each volume consists of ahout 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 


including a Frontispiece in Photogravure.’ 


GREEK ART. H. B. Walters. Fourth Edition. 

Booxpiates. E. Almack. 

Revnotps. J. Sime, Second Edition. 

RoMNEv. George’ Paston. 

Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

LeEIcHToN. Alice Corkran. 

VELASQUEZ. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
' Gilbert. 

GrREUzE aND Boucuer. Eliza F. Pollard. 

Vanpycx. M. G. Smallwood. 

TurRNER. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

Direr. Jessie Allen. 

Housein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 

Burne-Jones. Fortunée de , Lisle. 
Edition. 


'> Lhird 


‘ MILLET. 


Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 
Rempranot. , Mrs. E. A. Sharp. | 
Corot. ‘ Alice Pollard and Etbel Birnstingl. 
RAPHAEL, A. R. Dryhurst. 

Netta Peacock. 

ILLUMINATED MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Curist IN ArT. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
JEWELLERY. Cyril Davenport. 

CiaupE. E. Dillon. 

Tue ArTSs OF JApAN. E. Dillon. Second Ed. 


ENAMELS. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 
Miniatures. C. Davenport. 
ConstTaBL_e. H. W. Tompkins. 

Our Lapyin Art. Mrs, H. L. Jenner. 


The Little Galleries 


Demy 16mo. 


25. 6a. net. 


Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 


A Littte GALLERY oF REYNOLDS. 
A LitTLeE GALLERY oF RoMNEY. 
A LitTLe GALLERV oF HopPNER. 


A LittLe GALLERY or Mitiais. | 
A Litt_.e GALLERY OF ENGLISH Ports, 


The Little Guides 
With many Ilnstrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net.; leather, 35. 6a. net. 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trationsfrom photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) an 
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adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the natural 
features, history, archzeology, and architecture of the town or district. treated. - 


CAMBRIDGR AND ITS COLLEGES. 
Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. 

OxFoRD anp ITs Cotteces. By J. Wells, 
M.A. Zighth Edition. 

St. Paur’s CATHEDRAL. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Second dition. 


By George ‘Clinch, 
By G. E. Troutbeck. 


THE Encuisu Laxgs. By F, G. Brabant, M.A. 

THe MaAtvern Country. By B. Ce 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Country. By B. C. A 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Third Edition. 


By A. | HERTFORDSHIRE, 
R.H.S, 


- Kerry. 


A By H.' W. Tompkins, 
Tue Isce or WIGHT. 


By G. Clinch. 
Kent. By G. Clinch. 
By C. P. Crane. 
MIDDLESEE. By John B. Firth. 
Norro.ix. By W.A. Dott. 
NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Wakeling Dry. 
OXFORDSHIRE. By F. G. ee M.A. 
SOMERSET. By G. W. and J. H . Wade. 
SUFFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 


Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 
Edition. 
Nortu Wates. By A. T. Story. Tue East Ribinc or Yorksuire. By J. E. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, By E..S. Roscoe. Morris. 
CuHEsHIRE. By W. M. Gallichan. Tue Nortu RIpiInc or YoRKSHIRE. By J. E. 
CornwaLi. By A. L. Salmon. Morris. 
DersysHire.. By, J. Charles Cox, LL.D., eee ; 
F.S.A, . Brittany. By.S. Baring-Gould.:'' 
Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. Normanby. By C. Scudamore. 
Dorset. By Frank R. Heatb. Second Ed. | Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 
Hampsuire. By J.C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. | Sicizy. ‘By F. Heinihoel Jackson. 
The Little Library 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photograyure Frontispieces, 


Small Pott 8vo. 


ee 
Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Editedby E. V. Lucas. Two Vols, 
Nose ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 
UCAS 
Beacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 
CON. | Edited by Epwarp WricuHT. 

Raced (R. H.)}. THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by ey B. ATLAay. 
Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition. 

Beckford (William) THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (Wiiliam). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
PERUGINI. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hinpes Grooms. Two Volumies. 

THE So RYE. Edited by Joun 


SAMPSO 
Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hatu GrirFin, M.A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with Grorce 
CanniING’s additional Poems.. Edited by 
Lioyp SANDERS. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited hy H.C. 
MINCHIN. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 

DEANE, ' 


f 


Each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net, 
ten cma ee BOOK OF ENGLISH | Craik ae )e 
GENT 


JOHN HALF AX, 
LEMAN. Edited by ANNIE 
MATHESON. Two Volumes. 

Crashaw chard THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Epwarp Hutton 

Dante Ait athe THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by PacetT Toyneeek, M.A., D. Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H, F..Cary. Edited by Pacer 
Toynsek, M.A., D. Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
Toynsesz, M.A., D.Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A Ses 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles), CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan) MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goopricu- FREER and Lorp 
IDDESLEIGH. Zwo Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. TZwo Volumes. 

baa te (Mrs.).: CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Edttion. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy DEaRMEr. 

Henderson (T. F.)} A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 

Keats (John) POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. Binyon, and Nates’ by Js 


MASEFIELD. 
Kinglake (A. W.)} EOTHEN. Witb an 
Second Edition, 


Introduction and Notes. 
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THE Littie Lisrary—continued. 


Lamb (Charles) ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS Edited 
by A. D. Goorry, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

THE FOEMS OF 


L. M, FairHFutu. 

Marvell (Andrew). 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
WRIGHT. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
BEEcuHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Moir (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. HENDERSON. 

Nichois(J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. _ Translated 

Edited by G. H. 

PowEL.. 


Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Gooey, 


M.A, 
Sterne (Laurence), A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paut. 


by Dean STANHOPE, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Tennyson (Alfréd, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY-:- 
SON. Editedby J. Courton Co..ins, M.A. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by Canon 
H. C, Beecuine, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Exizasetu 
WoORvDSWORTH. 

MAUD. Edited by EvizasETH WoRDSWORTH. 
Thackeray(W.M.) VANITWV FAIR. 
Edited by S. Gwynn. 7/hree Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn, 

Three Volumes, 

ESMOND. Edited hy S. Gwynn. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Editedby S. Gwynn. 

Vaughan (Henry) THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Eowarp 
Hutton. - 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Bucuan, 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Twelfth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.), SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowenr 
C. SMITH. | 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
eee BALLADS. Edited by GzorcEe 

AMPSON. , 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited hy W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 16mo. In 40 Volumes. 


Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 


Leather, price is. net each volume. 


Ios. et, 


Miniature Library 
Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


EvupHRANOR: A Dialogne on Vouth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. from the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demey 
32mo. Leather, 2s. net. 

Potonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
Stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition publisbed by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy 3200. Leather, 2s, net, 

Tue RusAryAt or Omar KuayyAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From tbe rst edition 
of 1859, Hourth Edition. Leather, 15. net. 


Tue Lire oF Eowarp, Lorv HERBERT OF 
CHERBURY. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year 3764. Demy 32m0. Leather, os. net. 

THE Visions oF Dom Francisco QuEVEDO 
VILLEGaS, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668, 
Leather. 2s. net, 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Leather, os net 


Oxford Biographies 


fcap, 8v0. 


Dante ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
D.Litt. With r2 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
GIROLAMO SAYONAROLA. EB. L. S. Hors- 
burgh, M.A. With rz Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 
Joun Howarv. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. With 12 Illustrations, 
ALFREO TENNYSON. By A.C, Benson, M.A 
With 9g Illustrations. Second Edition. 


Sir Water RaveicH. By I. A. Taylor. 
With 12 IJIlustrations. ; 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 


Illustrations. 


Tue YounG PRETENDER. By C. S. Terry. 


With x2 Illustrations. 


Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net 3 leather, 35. 6d. net. 


Rosert Burns. By T,. F. Henderson. 
With re Illustrations, 


CHatHam. By A. S. M'‘Dowall. 
Illustrations. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


With x2 
By Anna M. Stod- 


dart. With 16 Illustrations. 

Canninc. By W. Alison Phillips. With xe 
Illustrations. 

BEACONSFIELD. By Walter Sichel. With 12 


Illustrations. 
Jouann Wo.rcanc Gortue. By H. G. 
Atkins. With x6 Illustrations, 
FRANCOIS FENELON. 


By Viscount St C : 
With 12 Hiustrations. ac 
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school Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. 820. 


Frencn Examination Papers. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fifteenth Edztion. 
Key. Srath Edition. 6s. net. 
Latin EXAMINATION Parers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
Kry. Sixth Edition. 6s. net. 


GREEK Examination Papers. By A.M. M. G 


Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 
Key. fourth Edition. 65. net 
GERMAN Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich, Seventh Edition. 


Key. TZkird Edition. 6s. net. 


2s. 6d. 


By A. M. | History ann GEroGRAFHY EXAMINATION 


Paerrs. By C. H. Spence,M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Puysics EXAMINATION Parers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 
ENGRAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION 
Papers. By 


A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sicth Edition, eer 


Key. Fourth Edition. 75. net. 


EXAMINATION Papers In ENGuisn HISTORY. 


By J. Tait Plawden-Wardlaw, B.A. 


School Histories 


Lllustrated., 


A Scuoor History of WARWICKSHIRE. 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


A Scnoo, History or Somerset. ‘By 
Walter Kaymond. Second Edition. 
A Scuoot History or LANCASNIRE. By 


W. E. Rhodes, 


Crown 8vo, 
By | A Scuoot History or Surrey. 


Is. 6d. 


By H. E. 
Malden, M 


A Scuoou, History or Mippresex. By V. 


_ Plarr and F. W. Walton. 


Methuen’s Simplified French Texts 
Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
One Shilling each. 
L’Historre p’une Tuuire. Adapted byT. R. | La Cuanson pE Rotanp. Adapted by H. 


N.Crofts, M.A. Second Edition. 
AEDALLAH. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 
Ee CcEee Matnéus. Adapted by W. P. 
uller, 
La Boultuie au Mier. Adapted by P. B. 
Ingham, 


Jean Vatyzan. Adapted by F. W. M. Draper. . 


Rien, M.A. Second Edition. 

MEmoirEs DE CapicHon, Adapted by J. F. 
Rbaades. . 

L’EquiraGE pe LA  BELLE-NIVERNAISE. 
Adapted by T. R. N. Crofts. Second La. 

L'HisTorrE DE PirRRE ET CAMILLE, 
Adapted by J. B. Patterson. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 


Cloth, 1s. net; doublevolumes,is.6d.net. Paper, 6d. net; double volume, ts. net. 


TNE MEDITATIONS OF Marcus AURELIUS. 
Translated by R. Graves. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. Jane Austen, 

Essays ANO Counsets and Tue NEw 


ATLANTIS, Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 
Revicgio Mepict and Urn Bouriau. Sir 


Thomas Browne. The text collated by 
A. R. Waller. 

TNE Piterim’s Procress. Jobn Bunyan. 

REPLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Edmund Burke. ; 

Tne Poems Aanp Sones of RoOuERT BURNS. 
Double Volume. 

Tur ANALOGY OF RELIGION, NATURAL AND 
REVEALED. | Joseph Butler. 

MisceLLaNgous Poems. T. CHATTERTON, 

Tom Jones. Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 

Cranroro. Mrs. Gaskell. 

THE History OF TNE DECLINE ANO FALL OF 
THE Roman Empire. E. Gibbon. 
Text and Notes revised by J. B. Bury. 
Seven double volumes. 

Tne Case ts ALTERED. Every MAN IN 
His Humour. Every Man Out oF His 


Humour. Ben Jonson. 


THE PorEMSAND PLaysoFOLIvER GOLDSMITH. 

Cyntuia’s REvEts. PoETASTER. Ben 
Jonson. 

Tur Poems or Joun Keats. Double yolume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Sélincourt. 

ON THE IMITATION OF CuRist. By Thomas 
a Kempis. Translation byC, Bigg. 

A Serious Cau. To a Devout anp Hoty 
Lirr. W. Law. 

ParAoise Lost. John Milton. 

EIKONOKLASTES AND THE TRNURE OF KINGS 
AND MAGISTRATES. John Milton. 

UToria AND Poems. Sir Thomas More. 

Tur_Repuniic or Prato. Translated by 
Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 
Translation revised by W. H. D. Rouse. 

Tue LittrLte Fiowers or Sm Francis. 
Translated by W. Heywoad. 

THE WORKS OF Wigs SHAKESFEARE. In 
ro volumes. 

PRINCIPAL Poems, 1815-1818. Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. With an Introduction by C. D, 
Locack. 

Tur Lire or Nevson. Robert Southey. 

THE NaTurRAL HIsToRY AND ANTIQUITIRS OF 

SELHORNE. Gilbert White. 
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Textbooks of Science 
Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 


Fully Iliustrated, 


PracticaL MECHANICS. S. H. Wells. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 

PractTicaAL CHEMISTRY. Parti. W. French, 
M.A. C».'8v0. Fifth Edition. 1s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. Parti. W. French 
and T. H. Boardman. Cr. 8vo0. 15. 6d. 

EXAMPLES’ IN Puysics. By C. E. Jackson, 
B.A. Cyr. 8vo0. 2s. 6d 

TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEOMETRY. 
By C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Cr 80. 


56.04: ae 

Pant Lire, Studies in Garden and School. 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S.. With 320 
Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

THE CompPpLeETE SCHOOL Senaisray: By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrations. 
Second Edition.. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6a. 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 
Puysics Section. By W. T. Clough, 


a6. On: i 


EXAMPLES 


A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F.C.S. | CHEMISTRY 
Section. ByA. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.C.S. With 2 Plates and ro Diagrams. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 

In ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, 
Practical, Granlicel and Theoretical. By 
W. J. ‘Do hhs, M.A. With st Diagrams. 
Cr. 8vo. 55. 

QUTLINES OF PHysiCAL CHEMISTRY. By 
George Senter, B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph. D. With 
many Diagrams. Cy. 8vo. 35. 64. 


An ORGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS AND 


TECHNICAL InsTiITUTES. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. With many 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


First YEAR Prysics. ByC. E. Jackson,M.A. 
Witb sx diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 15. 62. 


Textbooks of Technology 


Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. MILLS, M.A. 
Fully Tilustrated. 


How To Maxe 4 Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 
fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Cane aiEY AND JoingerRY. By F. C. Webber. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By Clare Hill. Fourth Edition. Cr.8vo. 25. 


INSTRUCTION IN CooKERY. A. P. THOMSON. 
2s. 6a. ares 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE StUpY or TEx- 
TILE Desicn. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 


8uo. 75. 6d. 


BuiLpDERs’ Evimearres 
Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Rérouss—E METAL Work. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6a. 

Evectric Light aNnp Powrr: An _ Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical eee 


By H. C. Grubb, 
By A.’ C. Hortb. 


ing. BY EK. E. Brooks,: B:Sc: (Lond.). 
and W. H. N. James, A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E. 
Cr. 8vo. 45, 6a. 

ENGINEERING WoRKSHOF PRACTICE. By 


C.C. Allen, Cr 8v0. 35. 6d. 


Handbooks of Theology: 


THe XXXIX. ArvicLes oF THE CHURCH OF, 


Eneianp. Edited by E. C. 5. Gibson, 
DDS: ixth Edition. Demy 8vo0. 128. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION’ To fe HIsTORY OP 
Reuicion. By F. Jeyons. M.A., 
Litt. D. Mourth edition. ‘Demy 8v0. ros. 6d. 

Tue DoctrinE oF THE INCARNATION, 
L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Edition revised. 
Demy 8uo. 12s. 6a. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
Creeps. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Demy 
8vo. ros. 6d. 

THE PuitosoPHy OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 
AND AmERiIcA, By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy 8voi tos. 6d. 


ByR. | A aeucer oF Ear.y CuristTian Doctrine, 


By J. F 


. Betbune-Baker, M.A: Demy 8vo, 
105, 6a. ; 


The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D. | Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis i in the University of Oxford. 


THE Boox or Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Seventh Edition. Demy 8vd. tos, 6d. 

Tue Book oF Jos, Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo.° 6s. 


Tue Acts or THE AposTLes. Edited by R. - path, M.A., D. Litt. 


B. Rackbam, "M.A. Dey 8vo. Fourth’ 
Edition. 0s. 6a. 


Tus First EvistLteE or PAUL THE APOSTIE 


TO THE CoRINTHIANS. Edited by.H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Second Hd. Demy 8uo. 6s. 
THE EFIsTLe OF ST. JAMES. Edited witb In- 
eoducten and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 


D. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
Edited H. A, Red- 
Demy 8vo, | 
A COMMENTARY oN Exopus. By A. H. 
M‘Neile, B.D. With a Mapand 3 Plans. 
Demy 8uo. 108. 6a. 


HE Book or EzeEx!£., 
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Part II.—Ficrion 


Albanesi (E. ne SUSANNAH AND 
ees OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
va 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8uo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Tukird 


dition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 62. 


Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE, Medium 8uo. 6d. 

Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

T. aoa Cr. 8uvo. 6s. Also Medium 


8vo 

ere pee ee ORT: Fourth Edition. Cr. 
U0. 

Pees fifth Edition. Cr. vo. 


Love S PROXY. A New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


DONNA DIANA. Second’ Edition. OF 
vo. O65. 
CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Ballour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. Medium 8ve. 6d. 
Baring-Gould (S.). ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bua. 6s. . 
URITH. /%th Edition. 6s. 
‘Also Medium 8ve. 6d. ‘ 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. oe 
Also Medium: 8vo. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


Cr. 800. 


Third 


Ss 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. f7/th Edition. | 


Cr. 8va. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
KITTY ALONE, fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo,. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 65s. Also Medtum 8vo.' 6d. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. _ Illustrated. 
fifth Edition. Cr. ve. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Iillus- 

trated. Second Edition. Cr. Bue. 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. C» 8vo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. IIlustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8ve. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. . 6d. 
ROVAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. 8wo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. C>». 8vo. 6s. 


IN DEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE FROBISHERS, Crows 8ve. 6s. 
Also Medium 8ve. 6d. 

DOMITIA. Illus. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Crown Sve. 6s. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. A New Edition. 
Medium 8va 6d. 

FURZE BLOOM. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Barnett (Edith A.) A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. Cyr. 8va,: 6s. 


Barr (Robert) IN THE MIDST OF 


ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s 
Also Medium 8uo. 6d. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. ait 
Also Mediunz 8vo. 6d. 


THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. vo. 6s. Also Afedium Bue. Gd. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. avo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
JENNIE BAXTER JOURNALIST. 
Medium 8vo. 64a. 
Begbie aro): THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES UF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW;; or, THE Procress 
oF AN OPEN MIND. With a Frontispiece. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Belloc (Hilaire), M.P. EMMANUEL BUR. 
N, MERCHANT. With 36 Illustra- 
tions hy G. K, CHESTERTON. Second Ed. 
Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Benson (EB. F.) DODO: 
Day. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 80. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
THE VINTAGE. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY... (Cy. Sua, 35.. Ga. 
Birmingham (George A.). THE: BAD 
TIMES. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
GUN-ROOM 


6s. 
Bowles (G. Stewart). A 

DITTY BOX. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 
ee rnen toe (Ralph Harold) THE 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SHIRLEY. Medium 


A DETAIL OF THE 


Bronté (Charlotte). 
Sve. 6d. 

Burke barbara): BARBARA GOES TO 
OXFORD. With 16 aoa enous: Third 
Edition. Cr. 87a. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 


SALT SEAS. Medmnz 8vo0. 6d. 
Caffyn (Mirs.) (‘lota’). ANNE MAULE. 
VERER. Medium 8vo. 6d. | 
Campbell (Mrs. Vere) FERRIBY. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Capes (Bernard) THE EXTRAOR- 
DINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 
PLEASE, Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.8v0. 6s. 

LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 

THE LAKE OF WINE. Medium 8vo. 6a. 

Carey (Wymond). LOVE ie JUDGE. 
Second Edition. C>. 8uvo. 

Castle (Agnes and Beceay " FLOWER 
O’ THE ORANGE, and Other Tales. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by A. H. 
Buckland. Third Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

Charlton (Randal). MAVE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

THE VIRGIN WIDOW. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

Chesney (Weatherby), THE TRAGEDY 
OF THEGREAT EMERALD Cr.8voe. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF A ue ons 
Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 

Cliltord (Mrs. W. K.). 
WELL OF DOROTHY. Illustrated by 
GOROON BRowneE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


3s. 6a, 
A FLASH OF SUMMER. Medium 8va. 6d. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. Medium 8uo. 6d. 
Conrad (Joseph), ‘KHESECRET AGENT: 
Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Corbett. fuian) A 
GREAT WATE Medium 8vo. 6d, 
eect {Marie A ROMANCE OF TWO 
RLDS. Twenty-Ninth Ed. Cr.8v0. 6s. 
VENDET A. Twenty-Sizth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
THELMA. Thivrty-Ninth Ed. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Eighteenth Edition. Cr.8va. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
WORMWOOD. Sixteenth Ed. Cr.8va. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-Third 
LEdition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE SORROWS OF Scheme Fifty-Fourth 


Edition. Cr. 8vo 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twelfth 
Lidition. 177th Thousand. Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. rs0th Thousand. Cr.8v0. 6s 

GOD'S,GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. HTECee Edition. 150tb Tbon- 
sand. Cr. 8 

THE ‘MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

BOV:aSketch. Testh Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

CAMEOS. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 80. 4s. 

Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan.’ 

Cotterell (Constance), THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8%o. 6s. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of ‘The Raiders,’ 
etc. pee. Hiustrated. Zhird, 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 


6s. 
THE GETTING } 


BUSINESS IN j{ 
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Croker (B. M.) THE OLD CANTON. 
MENT. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
JOHANNA. Second aor Cr. 8u0. 6s. 
Also Medium 8ve. 
THE ed VATLEN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo 


A NINE SAYS? WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 65. | 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 


Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8ve 6d. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 
Sue. 35. 6d. Also Medium 8v0. 64d. 

Crosble (Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Hd. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Cuthell (Edith E.). ONLY A GUARD. 
ROOM DO. Illustrated by W. Parkin 
SON. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Dawson (Warrington) THE SCAR 
Second Edition. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

THE SCOURGE C>». 8vo. 6s. 

Deakin (Dorothea) THE YOUNG 

ith a Frontispiece by 

Cr. 8x0. 6s. 


COLUMBINE. 
THE OTH ER PAWN. 


Lewis BAUMER. 
Deane (Mary). 

ROUND THE RED 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


7. 8v0. , 
Doyle (A. Conan). 
LAMP, Zleventh La 
Also Medium Bua. 
Dumas (Alexaadre). Ce 
Duncan Cae Jeannette) (Mrs, Everard 
Cotes). HOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
A VOVAGE OF CONSOLATION. _Iilus- 
trated, Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. ; 
Also Medium 8uo. 6d. 
Ene _WGecrre). THE MILL ON THE 


OSS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Erskine (Mrs, Sleuerey THE MAGIC 
PLUMES. Cr. 8ve 
Fenn (G. Manville), SYD BEI.TON ; or, 
Tbe Boy who would not go to Sea, Ilus- 
ae by ati Browne. Second £a. 
”. BuO. 
Findiater (J. iw « THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 
od 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 62. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Findlater (Mary) A NARROW WAY. 
Cr. 8uo.. 6s. 
6s. 


Third Edition. 
OVER THE HILLS. C>». 8ve. 
tee ee OF JOY. Third LHdition. 
A BLIND BIRD’ S NEST. With & Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
DI cr ce )} THE WEANS AT 
OWALLAN. Iilustrated. Second ai. 


ue oe 8v0,, 6s. 
Francls (M. E.). (Mrs. Francls Blun- 


dell). STEPPING et Wee 
Second Edit.on. Cr. 8vo. 
MARGERY O' THE MILL. Third 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Fraser Aare! Hugh). 
OF HE SWORD. 
Cr. oe 6s. 


THE SLAKING 
Second Edition. 
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{IN THE SHADOW OF ae LORD. | A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Ed, Cr.8v0. 6s. 


Third Edition. Croun 2wva. 


Also Alediun: 8vo. 


6d. 
Fry (B. and C,B.). A MOTHER’ S SON.| A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ed. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 


fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Fuller-Maitland (Elia). * LANCHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
tedium 8vo. 6d. 


Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. Medium 


vo. Gad, 
MARY BARTON. Afedium 8ve. 6d. 
Medium 8va. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 6d. 
Gatea(Eleanor), THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
e Cr. Fgh ae cn 
erar orothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONYV. nee tine 6d. 
MADE OF MONEY. C>. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE, Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. Medium 


8vo. 6d. 
ee OSCE Re: THE TOWN TRA- 
R. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. C» 8voe. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo0. 6d. 
Glanville (Ernest). THE INCA’S TREA- 
SURE. Illustrated. Cr. 800. 35. 6d. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
me KLOOF BRIDE. Illustrated. C». 8ve. 
s. 62. Also Medium 8vo. 
Gleig (Charlea). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S FAIRY 
TALES. Illustrated. Medifus 8vo. 
Hamllton (M.). THE ces CLAIM. 
Second Edition. Cr. &vo. 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
DS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Foxrth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. 
Harrod (F.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE, Cr. 


8ve. 65. 
ree, (Agnes G.) PATIENCE 
EAN. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 
Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
a Eee SQUARE, Second Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 65. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


FELIX. Sirth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITHTHE FAN. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BVEWAVS. Cy». 870. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OFALLAH. Seventeenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. C» &vo. 6s. 

THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. . 
Hope (Anthony), THE GOD IN THE 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


CAR. L£leventh Edition. 


62. } 


Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Editton. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. MuLvar. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8va. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
eee eee Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
8 
THE KINGS MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
QUISANTE, Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. C». 8voa 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d, 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. _Iilus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. With a Fron- 
tispiece by A. H. Bucktanp. Third Ed. 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

Hope (Graham). THE rey OF LYTE. 
Second Edition. Cr. &vo. 

Hornung (BR. W.). DEAD’ MEN TELL 
NO TALES. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Housman (Clemence), THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLOVALE DEGALIS. Cz. 8ve. 6s. 

Hueffer (Ford Madox) AN ENGLISH 
GIRL: A Romance. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hutten (Baroness von) THE HALO. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Hyne (C. J. Cutclilfe). MR. HOR- 
ROCKS, PURSER. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER, 
Illustrated. Tkird Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Ingraham (J. H.)}. THE THRONE OF 
DAVID. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty -firstE dition, Cr. 8vo. .35. 6d. 

SEA URCHINS. S/tfeenth Edition... Cr. 


Sve. 35. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated by WILL 
Owen. Lighth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6a. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. -Illustrated by WiLL 
OwEN aa eet Seventh Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 

THE: SRIPPER’S WOOING. Ninth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated by 
WILL OWEN. Winth Edition. Cr.8vo. 35.6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated by WILL 
OweEN. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8uo. 4s. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. | Illustrated by WILL Owen. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 820. 435. 6d, 

THE LADY OF THE BARGE. Zigkth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Jamea (Henry). ae aoe T SIDE. Second 


Edition. Cr. Sve. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Tkird Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 65. vias 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell). WE THAT 


EATETH BREAD WITH ME. C+r.8vo. 6s. 
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Kester (Vaughan). THE FORTUNES OF 

THE LANDRAYS. Illustrated. Cx. 8vo. 6s. 

Lawless (Hon. Emily). .WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. C». 8vo. 6s. 

Le Queux (William). THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF WESTMINSTER. Third Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Also Medtumz 8vo. 6d. 

THE CROOKED WAY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Ed. Cr.8vo0.6s. 

THE YALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Aird Edftion. Cr. 8vo.' 6s. 

BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Levett-Yeats cS ee ORRAIN. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 

THE TRAITOR’ Ee WAY. Medium 8uo. 6d. 


pe Shien rt Soa THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. Medium 
8vo. 6a. 


London (Jack). WHITE FANG. Witha 
Frontispiece by CHARLES RIVINGSTON 
BULL. Sixth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 42nd Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 


Maartens (Maarten). THE NEW RELI- 
GION: Mopvern Novet. Third Eadi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

oe (Justin H.). THE LADY OF 
LOYALTY Bee Tllustrated. Third 
Buition Cr. 8ua. 

THE DRYAD. cae Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ie Cae MOTTO. Third Edition. 

xy. 8vo 

Macdonald (Ronald). A HUMAN 
TRINITY... Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Mena antes (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 

TINA M‘NAB. fourth ‘Edition. 

‘Cr. 8uvo. 6s, 

Malet (Lacas) COLONEL EN DERBY’S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. oe 
Also Medium 8vo. 

THE WAGES OF SIN Ory cubh Edition. 
Cr. 8vo.' 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

‘Also Medtunt Bvo. 6d. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Eadi- 
tion.’ Cr: 8v0. 65. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA’SSUMMER. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Ed. Cr. &vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
THE Spee OF HILBY. A New Edition. 


Cr. 
THE PA PARISH NURSE. Mourik Edition. 
+. 8vo. 
GRAN’ ‘MA’ S JANE. Cr. Bv0. 6s. 
MRS. PETER.HOWARD. C». 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
A WINTER’S TALE. cot New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. oF 
Also Medium 8vo. 
apres AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 


6s. 
THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. Illus- 
trated by M. B. Mann. Cr. 820. 35. 6d. 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. Illus- 
trated by M. B. Mann. Cv» 8v0. 35. 6d. 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

A eae Bai CORN. Second Edition. 


THe CEDAR STAR. Mediwms Goa Ga: 
Marchmont (A. mh MISER HOAD- 
LEY’S SECRET. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Marriott (Charles). GENEVRA. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. ’ 
Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE 

Medium 8vo. 6d. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Marsh (Richard). ‘THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
THE MARQUIS Gp PUTNEY. Second 


Edition. ‘Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 

IN THE SERVICE oe LOVE. Third. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE GIRL AND” THE MIRACLE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE COWARD BEHIND THE CUR: 
TAIN. Cr. 8u0. 6s. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE GODDESS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE JOSS. : Medium 8vo. : 

Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 

Mason (A, E. W.)} CLEMENTINA. 


Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 


Mathers(Helen). HONEY. Fourth Ed. 
vy. vo. 6s. Also Medium: 8vo. 6d. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Cr. 


bis FERRYMAN Second Edition. 

vo. 65. 

TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cyr. 8vo0. 6s. 
SAM’S SWEETHEART. Medium 8vo. 6d. 
Maxwell(W. B.). VIVIEN. Ninth Edi- 


tion. Cr. 8ve. 65. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
65. 


A New 


Edition. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. C» 8wo. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Sewenth Edi- 

tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
THE COUNTESS OF, MAYBURY: | Bz- 

TWEEN You .anp I. Being the Intimate 

Conversations of the Right Hon. ‘the 

, Countess of Maybury. Fourth Aadzttign, 

Cr. 820. 6s. " 


FICTION 


Meade (L. T.). 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

RESURGAM. C>. 8vo. 6s. 

VICTORY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. Iilustrated 
by R. BARNET. Kourth Ed. Cr. 820. 35. 6d. 

HEPSY GIPSY. Illustrated by E. Hopxins. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Srory oF 
AN OLO-FASHIONED Town. Illustrated by 


E. Hopxins. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

Melton (R.). caer eS WIFE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo 


= 

Meredith (Ellis), HEART ‘OF MY 
HEART. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 

Miller (Esther). LIVIN G LIES. Third 

dition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth. Edition. 
Cr. 8v0o. 38.6d. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 
Third Edition. Cv. 8vo. 6s. 

ae Seep DERELICT. Second Edition. 

+. 8v0. 

Rolcaworure (Mrs. ). THE RED GRANGE. 
Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 38. 62. 

Montgomery (K. L.). COLONEL KATE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Montresor (F. F.) THE ALIEN. Third 
Edition. Cr.8v0. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Morrison (Arthur) TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Bae OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 

7 8vo. 65. 

THE HOLE INTHE WALL. fourth E£di- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium: 800. 6d. 

TO oN TOWN. Second Ed. Cr. 
8vo. 

DIVERS ‘VANITIES. Cr. 8vo.: 6s. 

Neshit (E. : (Mrs. H. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. "65, Also Medium 8ve. 6d. 

Norris(W.E.), HARRY AND URSULA: 
A Srory WITH Two S1pDES TOIT. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

HIS GRACE. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

GILES INGILBY. Medium 8vo. 

THE See on THE COUNTY. 
Medium 8v0. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Mediuni 8vo. 

MATTHEW *SUSTIN, Mediun: 8vo. 6d. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Oliphant ey THE LADY’S WALK. 
Mediunt: 8v0. 

SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. Medium 
8vo. 6 

THE PRODIGALS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE TWO MARYS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Ollivant (Alfred. OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Witha 
Frontispiéce. Eleventh Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium Svo. 6d. 


a7 


DRIFT. Second Edition.; Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF WEBS. 


With 8 Illustratioos by Maurice GREtF- 
FENHAGEN. Sourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. With 
a Froatisptece in Photogravure by Haro_p 
Coppinc.. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure by Harotp Coppinc. 
Lourth Edition. Cr -8vo. 6s. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure by Haroip Coppinc. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry), LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

dition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Parker (Gilbert) PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. ; 

THE TRANSLATION OF a SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo 

THE TRAIL OF THE. SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8va. 65. 

' Also Medium 8vo. 6d. : 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleoo. Szrth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

' Also Mediuue 8vo. 6d. 

AN ADVENTURER OF: THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
Fourth Edition. ‘Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Iilus- 

' trated. Szrteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two eee Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Iilustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tious by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Also Medium 8v0. 

Phillpotts (Eden). Tin PROPHETS 
Thi: dition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece 

Sixth Edition. Cr. gee 6s 
Also Medium 8vo 

SONS OF THE ‘MORNING: 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE AMERICAN Pees Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE een WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition'.’ Cr. 870. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. fourth Ed. Cr.8vo.-6s. 

THE PO so WIFE. Second Edition - 
Cr. 8v0. 

Also ee Su. 6d. 


Second 
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THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 
Crown 8uo. 6s. 

THE FOLK AFIELD. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Pickthall (Marmaduke) SAID THE: 
FISHERMAN. Seventh Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BRENDLE. Second Ed:tion Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third E£adi- 

tion. Cr. 8vo0. Ais. 
ne (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE WHITE 
WOLF. Second #Adition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Also Medium 800. 64. 
THE se oaieey OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES. C>~. 8vo. 6s. 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third dition. 
THE EN.- 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney). 
CHANTED GARDEN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHEILA. Second Edition. ' Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Ridge (W. Pett), LOST PROPERTY. 
Medium 8vo. 64. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A pe OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

8vo. 38.6da. Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

A OREAKER Of LAWS. A New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 

MRS. ie BUSINESS. I tlustrated. 


Secon? Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 


Cr. Bue. 6s. 
Nee ee OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
7. 8vo. Gs. 
GEORGE and THE GENERAL. Medium 
8zve. 
Ritchie (Mrs. Davld G.). 
THE CASSOCK, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF 


MAN AND 
Second Edition. 


THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cyr. 8vo. 
35. 62. 

Robins (Elizabeth). THE CONVERT. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Lebres 


Rosenkrantz (Baron Palle). 
Cr. 


MAGISTRATE’S OWN CASE, 
8vo. 6s. 


Russell (W. Clark). 
SWEETHEART. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

___Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

AIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8vo. 6d. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOYAGE. 
Illustrated by Goroon Browne. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. Medium Bue. 6d. 

Ryan are Ellis) FOR THE SOUL’ 

FAEL. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY 
Cr: 


MY DANISH 
Iilustrated. Fifth 


Illustrated. 


Sergeant ee 
OF THE MOAT. Secomd Edition. 
8u0. a 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE PASSION OF PAUL MARIL- 
LIER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE QUEST OF we Onl EY 
DARRELL. C>». &wo. 6s. 
eee So Ne OF THE RANDOLPHS, 
7 B70. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. C>. 


8vo. 6s. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. C>. 8vo. 6s. 

Also Medium 8v0. 6d. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second Ed, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Medium B8vo. 

THE pee THAT OVERCAME. Medium 


8zo. 

See ena ow. F.)}. THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d, 

Shelley(Bertha). ENDERBY. Third Ea. 
Cr. 8vo. : 


THE KINS. 


Sldgwick (Mrs. Alfred). : 


MAN. With 8 Illustrations by C. 
Brock. Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

Smith Dorothy Vv. er ece). MISS 
MO Cr. 8v0. 35. 


Sonnichacn per: DEEP. SEA VAGA- 


DS. Cr. 8v0. 

Sunbury (George). THE HA PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr. 8v0. 35. 62. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Iitustrated. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated. Medium 80. 64d. 

ASK MAMMA. Illus. Mediune 8vo0. 6d. 

Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Vorst (Marie Van). THE SENTIMEN- 
TAL ADVENTURES OF JIMMY BUL- 
STRODE. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Walneman eae THE BAY OF 
LILACS: A Romance from Finland. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

TBE SONG OF THE FOREST. C>. 8vo, 

$ 

Walford (Mrs. L. B.).. MR. SMITH. 

fediunt Bvo0. 6d. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Mediunt8vo. 6d. 

COUSINS. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Wallace (General Lew) BEN-HUR. 
Medium 8vo. 6d. 

THE FAIR GOD. Medium 8vo. 6d. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott) CAPTAIN 
FORTUNE. Tiurd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 IlIlus- 
trations by Frank Craic. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8uo. 6s. 

THE HIGH TOBY: Being further Chapters 
in the Life and Fortunes of Dick Ryder, 
otherwise Galloping Dick, sometime Gentie- 
man of the Road. With a Frontispiece hy 
CLavoE Sueprerson. Third Edition. 


A On SUM 
MMER DAY'S DREAM. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 2 


FICTION 


THE PRIVATEERS. 
by Cyrus Cuneo. 


With 8 Illustrations 
Sccond Edition. Cr. 


8vo. 6s. 

A POPPY SHOW: Beinc Divers anv 
Diverse Tautes. Cr 8v0. 6s. 

THE ADVENTURERS, Medium 8vo. 67. 

Weekes (A. B.). THE PRISONERS OF 
WAR. Medrum 8vo. 6d. 

Wells (H. G.) THE SEA LADY, Cyr. 
8vo. 6s. Also Medius 8vo. 6d. 

oy eurean (Stanley), UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. With Tilcsteatinns by R. C. Woop- 
VILLE. Twenty-Second Ed. .Cr. 8v0. 65. 

White Seerey ee ae SYSTEM. Third 
dition. 

A PASSIONATE. " PIEGRIM. Medium 

Wiliams "(Mur gery). THE BAR. C>». 
v0. 


Wallamson (Mrs. C. N.) THE AD- 

VENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. C». 8vo. 


6s. 

tee ae COULD TELL. Second Edition. 
x. Bvo. ‘| 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8va 6s. 
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PAPA, Cr. 8uoe. 6s, eabe 

Willlamson (C. N. and A. M.)} THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures ofa Motor Car. With 
6 J eeeraone Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 


ofa Motor. With 16 Illustrations. | Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 


16 Illustrations. Venth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. 8uvo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. With 17 LIlius- 
trations. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Witha Fron- 
tispiece in Colour by A. H. Buck Aanb, 16 
other Illustrations, anda Map. /i/th Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bua. 6s. 

SCARLET RUNNER, Witha Frontispiece 
in Colour by A. H. BuckLanp, and 8 other 
Illnstrations. TZhird Ed. Cr. 870. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER Nene Autres). Fourth 
Edition, Cr. 8ve. 

feoanan (Cc. C.) DURHAM'S FARM, 


Cr. Bue. 65. 


Books for ies and Girls 


Lilustrated, Crown 8va. 


ae CenrnG WELL oF Dorotuy. 
K,. Clifford. Second Edition. 


ONLY A oes Room Doc. By Edith E. 
Cuthell. 


MASTER ROCKAFELLAR’S VOVAGE. 
Clark Russell. Third Edition. 


Syp Be.ton: Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. Second Ed, 


By Mrs. 


By W. 


35. 6d. 


THE Rep Grance, By Mrs. Molesworth. 


GIRL OF THE Pzopte., By L. T. Meade. 
Lourth Edition. 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade. as. 6d. 


THE HonouraBLE Miss. 
Second Edition. 
THERE WAS ONCE A Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
Wuen ARNOLD comMES Home. By Mrs, M. EB. 
Mann. 


By L. T. Meade. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 


Medium 8va. 


Price 6d. Double Volumes, 15. 


COMPLETE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 
Medium Svo. 


Albanesi (E. Maria) LOVE AND 
LOUISA 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. 
Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 
Bagot (Richard), A ROMAN. MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 
BY STROKE OF 


Sn ene: 
Bering ould Se F ee BLOOM. 
CHEAP JACK Z 
KITTY AtONE, 
URITH, 
aie BROOM SQUIRE. 

HE ROAR OF THE SEA. 


A Sook OF FATRY TALES. Itustrated. 


pee a PENNY. 

WINEF 

THE TROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE 

Barr (Robert). | JENNIE BAXTER. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS, 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. : 

THE MUTABLE MANY. ree 

Benson (E. P.). DODO. 

THE VINTAGE. Gt, ak 

Bronté (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. i 

ee (. Eo la HEART | OF 
A 


Bistea ( eias papsadelie). ACROSS THE 


SALT 
Caffyn tire). ANNE‘ MAULEVERER. 


40 


capes (Bernard), TH KE LAKE OF 


one (Mrs. Ww. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 


MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 


Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 


Croker (Mrs. B. ~ ) ANGEL. 
A STATE SECRE 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS, 


JOHANNA. : 
Dante ieent THE DIVINE 
COMED ary). 
Doyle ( oe Cant ROUND THE RED 
Danaea (Sara Jeannette). A YOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. 


THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Bee (George) THE MILL ON THE 
LOSS. 


Pindiater arane H.) THE GREEN 
S OF BALGOWRIE. 
Gallen (Tom), RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
Gaskell ee CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTO 
NORTH AND SOUT He 
Beater (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 


THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONE 

Gising On THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 

HE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Glanville (Ernest) THE 
TREASURE 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 


Grimm ee Brothers). GRIMM’'S 


FAIRY TALES. 

yore ee ce OF MARK. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 

ieee (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 

Le Queux wee THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER 


Lovet area (S. K.). THE TRAITOR’S 


Linton (E. Lynn) THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

iva (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
alet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs.) MRS. PETER HOWARD. | 

A LOST ESTATE, 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER’'S BURDENS. 

Marchmont - W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY'S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’ = ERROR. 

Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 

fACOB FAITHFUL. 


INCA’S 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Marek er nee A METAMORPHOSIS. 
WICKENHAM PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 


Mason (A. EB. W. » CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers (Helen) HONEY 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT 
SAM’S SWEETHEART 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIF 
Leland A (Bertram). THE SGN OF THE 


Manica (F. F... THE ‘ALIEN. 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
HE WALL. 


Nesbit (E.) THE RED HOUSE. 
Norris.(W. E:). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY:: 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

cuphent ane 2 THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROB S FORTUNE 

THE PRODIGALS 

THE TWO MARYS. 


Oppenheim (E. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 


Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES, 

WHEN YALMOND CAMETO PONTIAC. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE Been BOY. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIS 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. 


THE Rae 
a auiller Conch). 


é ¥ 

Ridge (W. Pete) 4 SON OF THE STATE 
LOST PROP 

GEORGE ay THE GENERAL. 
Russell (W.. Clark). ABANDONED. 
| A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 


™ 


THE 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 


HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sere aot (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA™ S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 


Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA,, 


Waltord ( (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


W allace sCenctal Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR Gob. 


Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 


Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H. G.). THE SEA LADY. 


' White We A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM is reins ‘ 


University Libra 
6003.E47C35 
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